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For  High  Grade  Enamel 

Work 


the  remarkable  longevity  of  SILKEN- 
WHITE  ENAMEL,  either  for  inside  or 
outside  use.  combined  with  its  never- 
changing  satin-w^hite  finish,  assures  the 
architect  who  specifies  it,  of  a  piece  of 
work  to  which  he  may  point  with  pride 
for  years  to  come,  and  of  the  sustained 
confidence  of  his  clients. 


Standardized  tints  of  s 

Ivory  1 

Pale  Blue  | 

Pale  Green  1 

Pale  Grey  s 

Gloss  —  Eggshell  —  Flat  | 


W.  p.  Fuller  &  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 

SPECIALIZED  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  PRODUCTS   FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE. 
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This  group  of  modern  residences  were  designed  and  erected  bv 
ARCHITECTS    H.   G.   Mcli()\\KL,L,  &   CO.,   DKS   MOINKS.    IOWA. 


Berry  Brothers'  Varnishes  were  used  exclusively  in  the  finishing  of  them. 


Behind  This  Trade  Mark 
is  the  result  of  nearly  60  years  of  va  rnish  making. 

From  melting  kettle  to  final  sealed  package,   Berry   Brothers'    Var- 
nishes are  as  perfect  as  chemistry  and  skilled  labor  can  produce. 

Here  are  two  of  the  most  reliable  finishes  made  —  every  architect 
should  be  familiar  with  them. 
LIQUID  GRANITE— For  floors  and  all  interior  woodwork  subjected  to 

severe  wear,  such  as  window  sills  and  casings,  bath  rooms,  etc.     It 

is  mar  proof,  makes  a  handsome  finish  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 
LUXEBERRY  WHITE  ENAMEL— Whitest  white— stays  white.    Makes 

a  permanent  snow  white  finish  in  either  dull  or  gloss  effects.     It 

will  not  chip  or  crack,  is  durable  and  washable. 

Write  our  Areliitfcturiil  Department   for  interesting    literature    on    wood    finisliing. 

E^ERRY  BROTHERC 
^W)rld*s  Lar^esiA^rnisKMakers^^ 


DETROIT 


Factories:  Detroit.  Mich.;  Walkerville,  Ont.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branches  in  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WALKERVILLE,    ONT. 
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FINISHED  WITH  CONCRETO 


p.  JOHNSON 

Painter 
San    Francisco 


HAGG KTT   KICS 1 1  > KSi' !■:. 
Forest    Hill.    San    l-'ranclsco 


FALCH    &    KNOLL 
Architects 
San    Francisco 


Finished  with 
One  Coat 


Hi 


In 

White 


We  Will  be  pleased  to  submit  to  interested  architects,  a  list  of  local  buildings 
finished  with  Concreto  since  1909. 

Sole  Makers     THE    IVIURALO    CO.,    New  Yorl^ 


LOS    AXGELES 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.   Main  Street 


San  Francisco  Office:  311  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SAX   FRANCISCO 

D.    H.    RHODES 

546   Valencia   Street 
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FINISHED  WITH  ^anize 


Painting  by 
C.    E.    GORDON 


RESIDKNCI-:  OF  LEO  J.  DEVLIN 

145    Buena    Vista    Avenue 

San  Francisco 


LlOft    .1.    DEVLIN 
Art-hitect 


The  white  enamel  finish  of  this  modern  San  Francisco  residence  is  finished  throughout  with 

WHITE 
ENAMEL 

Boston  Vamish  Company,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse,  311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 


Seattle 
CAMFBEIiI.   HDVrE.   CO. 

Coleman    Dock 


Tacoma 
W.     J.     SANSOIT    CO. 

11 2y    Broadway 


Portland 
W.  M.  SMITH  CO. 

550    Williams   Ave. 


San     F'ranci.sro 
D.    H.    BHODES 

546   Valencia   .Street 


Los    Angeles 
SUNSET    PAINT    CO. 

627    South    Main    St. 
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MACKY  AVDiTORtUM 
UNIVERSITY  Of  COl-ORAOQ- 
fiOYE-X-  yVAUSH,  ARCJ-IIXECTS 


-MACKV    ALlJlTUUll-M 
University   of  Colorado. 


GOVE  &   WAI.SH.   ARCHll  I. 
Denver.  Colo. 


Roofed  with  "Target-and-Arrow''  Roofing  Tin 


"T.\RGET  .\ND  .XRHOVV  ii.  a  specialty  cif  ours  handed  d..wn 
from  the  early  days  of  our  husincss.  In  this  lirand  we  have  pre- 
served an  old-titne  standard  of  manufacture  for  the  use  and  !)enefil 
of  present-day  architects.  I-'cw  buildings  have  had  so  thorough  a 
test  of  time  as  "T,\RGET  .•\NU  .\RROW"  roofing  tin.  It  remains 
today  the  same  durable  quality  of  roofing  tin  that  we  have  sup- 
plied to  .\merican  sheet  metal  workers  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  a 
century.  It  costs  a  little  more  than  other  roofing  tin.  so  you  are 
not  likely  to  get  Taylor  quality  if  you  write  a  specification  that 
permits    substitution.      In    your    sheet    metal    specifications    where 


I  (P  roofing  tin   is  required,  simply  call   for  Taylor's  "T.\R(jET   .\ 

irni5)/si?v^i3)lB)(^(M  ■■\K1^'>W"  roofing  tin.  to  be  laid  in  accordance  with  the  stanc 

TWMEIT"' fjlKPw  working  specifications  of  the   National   .\siociation  of   Sheet    M 

BEgOSTEW)  Contractors.     With  a   responsible   roofing  contractor,   such   a   S] 

j--;_0/^^  ification  will  secure  you  tin  roofing  work  of  the  standard  that 

^^  made    the   old-time    roofing   tin    a    by-word    for    durability    and 

inS&BE  BiilMK  around  satisfaction  in   service.     W'e   furnish  upon   recpiest  copie! 

Mi.TOVyO)^  £§.  this   standard   tin   roofing   specification    form,  also   some   instruc 

MiWPlEILTOOA  ''"^'■'""'''^'     telling    about     this    old     product.       Our    catalog     is 

"Sweet's  " 


Stocks   carried    at    Sail    Francisco 
Lo.s  AiiKclcs.  Seattle  and  Portland 

Sold  Through  All  Leading  Jobbers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Direct  from  Warehouse  Stock 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

EitkbUabed  Is   PblUdelpbla  In   1810 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Facitic    Coast   ItepreBentatlve 

725  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Franci 
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111^ 


CHANCELLOR   HOTEL 

Powell   St.  between  Post  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San    Francisco 


ROUSSEAU  &  ROUSSEAU 

Architects 

San    Francisco 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta  of 
WHITE  MATT  GLAZE 

BY 

Steiger  Terra  Cotta 
and  Pottery  Works 

FACTORY — South   Sau   Francisco,   Cal. 
OFFICES— 729    Mills    Building,    San   Francisco. 
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THE    NETHKRI^ANDS    BUILDING 
P.   P.   I.   E. 


ROOFED    WITH 


WAHD   &    HlJiWMK.    ARCIIITIOCTS 
San  Francisco 


Large  Spanish  Tile 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

402-14    Frost    Bldg.,    Los    Angeles,    Gal. 


United  Materials  Company 

5  Crossley  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
DISTBIBUTOBS     FOB     NOBTHEBN     CAI.IFOBNIA 
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UNITED   STATK.S    POST    OFFICE 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


ilSCAlt     WEXlUOKi  PTll,     Sl'iM'IRVISING     ARCHITECT 
Treasury    Department 


The  entire  Lobby  is  in 
Polychrome  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 


OFFICES  CROCKER  BUILDING 
San   Francisco 


TRUST    &    SAVINGS    BUILDING 
Los  Angeles 


FACTORY 
Lincoln.    California 
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FKI>KUA1,    rtlOALTY    BUILDING 
Oakland.  Cal. 


BENJAMIN  GRKH  McI)Ol-GAI>L 
Architect,  San   I'"rancl.sco 


Matt  Glazed  Terra  Cotta  used  in  the  two  Facades  of 
this  Building  was  manufactured  by 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


OFFICE:     112-116    Natoma    Street 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


FACTORY:  WEST  ALAMEDA 
CALIFORNIA 
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GENIORAL    VIEW    OF    THE    WHITE-HEXl! Y-.STUART   BriI.IilXG    A.VI>    THE    COBB    BriLDIXG.    SEATTLE 
HoweUs    and    Stokes,    Architects.    A.    H.    Alhertson,    Associate 


A~i 


Citfo 


'  A.    H.  ALBERTSON 


THE  building  up  of  the  Univer.sity  Tract  by  tiie  Metro- 
politan liuilding  Company  is  probably  the  largest 
development  of  it.s  kind  undertaken  in  any  part  of 
the  world  in  modei'n  times.  The  buildings  are  located 
on  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  acres  in  area  in  the  midst  of 
the  condensed  business  section  of  the  City  of  Seattle. 
The  ten-acre  tract  is  owned  by  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  leased  by  the  Metropolitan  liuilding  Com- 
pany for  a  term  of  fifty  years.  About  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
J.  F.  Douglas  obtained  an  ojjtion  from  ;\lr.  James  A. 
Moore  on  the  ten  acres  now  known  as  the  University 
Tract.  In  conjunction  with  Mi-.  C.  F.  White,  the  first 
president,  the  iletropolitan  liuihlinir  Company  was 
formed,  having  a  cai)ital  of  .■);•").< tl )().()(){).  The  lease  was 
l)Ought  from  Mr.  Moore  at  a  valuation  of  $250,000.  The 
rentals  payable  to  the  University  are  .1>15.0()0  for  the  first 
period  of  the  fifty  years;  if;40.(M)0  for  the  seconil ; 
$80,000  for  the  tliird ;  .+100.000  for  the  fourth,  and 
$140,000  per  year  for  the  last  period  of  the  fifty  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  fifty  years  the  entire  ]iro|)erty. 
including  the  biiililings  and  all  other  improvements, 
under  the  lease  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Regents  of  tin- 
University  of  Washington  as  a  well  co-ordinated  and 
extraordinary  unit  of  great  size  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city. 

The   jn-operty    is    hounded    or    intersected    l)y    five    city 
.streets  and  various  allevs;  it  has  twi-lvc  bloeks  of  street 


frontage,  totaling  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains 
a  small  contralizetl  plaza.  When  the  property  was  taken 
over  the  only  improvement  upon  the  land  was  the  ex- 
isting Post  Intelligencer  Building,  aside  from  the  old. 
oiiginal  University  Building  demolished  several  years 
ago.  Aside  from  the  Post  Intelligencer  Building,  the 
Tract  at  that  time  had  but  one  street  adjoining  it,  and 
the  natural  ground  level  averaged  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  present  grades.  The  leveling  of  this  plateau 
calleil  for  the  removal  of  10.000.000  cubic  feet  of  earth  at 
great  expense.  University  street,  Seneca  street.  Fourth 
avenue  and  Fifth  avenue,  were  channeled  down  and 
paved  by  the  building  company,  .nid  this,  together  with 
the  removal  of  the  plateau  and  the  erection  of  the 
various  buildings  now  on  the  Tract,  has  called  for  an 
outlay  of  upwards  of  $:1000,00(),  The  full  development 
of  the  property  in  accord  with  the  original  com|)rehen- 
sive  plans  covering  ten  acres,  adojjted  before  any  work 
was  done  upon  it,  contemplated  a  total  expenditure  of 
,$10,000.01)0.  The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  as  above 
indicated,  together  with  the  variety  of  the  activities  now 
carried  on  within  the  boundary  of  the  Tract  make  clear 
the  reference  to  tin-  evolution  of  the  University  Tract 
.some  years  ago  by  the  late  George  H.  Emerson,  thai 
"The  completion  of  the  Metroj)olitan  ilevelopments  will 
produce  in  effect  a  city  within  a  city.  Xo  greater  task 
has  fallen  to  any  body  of  men.  no  greater  chaiicf  to  ac- 
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eomplish  great,  results  with  few  mistakes.  Symmetry, 
beauty,  adaptaljility  and  economy  in  construction  .should 
be  easy  to  attain  under  the.se  conditions.  It  is  seldom 
given  to  any  group  of  city  builders  to  act  as  a  unit  in 
the  building  of  the  very  center  of  a  large  city;  seldom 
that  a  tract  of  so  many  acres  can  be  found  unimproved 
with  the  retail  district  of  200,000  people  bounding  it  on 
two  sides,  and  a  better  portion  of  the  residence  district 
abutting  on  the  other  two  sides." 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the  lease  by  the 
present  owners,  a  careful  study  was  given  to  its  develop- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  scale,  looking  through  the  full 
term  of  the  lease  as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  states  his  method  of  i)roee(liire 
in  the  following  way: 

"I  had  had  considerable  experience  in  building,  and  I 
had  come  in  contact  with  Ilowells  and  Stokes  of  Xew 
York,     one     of     the 


one 

leading       firms 
architects      in 
country.       W  e 


•  of 
this 
a  r- 


ranged  to  have  Mr. 
Stokes,  of  the  firm 
of  Howells  &  Stokes, 
visit  Seattle  for  the 
purpose  of  making 
us  suggestions  for 
development  of  the 
property.  Mr.  Stokes 
brought  with  him  at 
the  tinu*  he  came  to 
Seattle,  Mr.  Harry 
Hall,  at  that  time  in 
eliarge  of  the  Stokes' 
properties  in  New- 
York  City.  Mr.  Hall 
was  an  experienced 
and  successful  leal 
estate  manager.  Mr. 
Stokes  and  Mr.  Hall 
reached  Seattle  in 
October,  1907,  and 
made  a  thorough 
stud.y  of  our  pro- 
perty on  the  ground. 
During  the  next 
couple  of  months 
they  prepared  a 
e  o  m  1)  r  e  h  e  n  s  i  v  e 
scheme  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the 
property  that   would 

ultimately  call  for  the  expenditure  of  from  seven  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  principal  features  of  the  jilan 
were  that  the  propert.v  should  be  develo|)ed  with  a  com- 
mon skyline,  and  with  material  that  would  be  hannoni- 
oiis,  and  with  an  architectural  treatment  of  the  build- 
ings that  would  also  be  harmonious.  A  small  plaza  was 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  center  of  the  property,  around 
which  the  buildings  were  to  be  grouped. 

"When  the  drawings,  which  were  quite  elaborate, 
reached  Seattle,  they  were  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
hotels.  Many  people  looked  at  the  drawings,  but  they 
considered  the  proposed  development  as  a  sort  of  a  pipe- 
dream — a  scheme  that  was  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but 
that  there  was  no  exju'Ctation  of  realizing." 

The  accompanying  reproductions,  showing  the  ad- 
vanced development  to  date,  make  clear  the  remarkable 
progress  of  the  original   ideal,   and   vindicate   the   fore- 
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sight,   capacity   and   courage   of  those   who   conceived    it 
and  carried   it   forward. 

If  the  complete  develoi)ment  of  the  University  Tract 
is  continued  with  approximately  the  same  character  of 
Class  A  fireproof  construction  used  in  the  permanent 
buildings  already  erected,  the  amount  of  materials  in- 
stalled will  be  great.  The  weight  of  the  Stuart  Build- 
ing, the  latest  fireproof  office  building  constructed,  is 
over  ten  thousand  tons.  The  total  weight  of  building 
materials  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  Tract  as  now 
conteiiii)lated  will  be  in  tile  neighborhood  of  150,000  tons. 
The  original  architectural  planning  of  the  ten  acres 
available  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  business 
section  of  the  city  would  envelop  the  |)roperty.  This 
has  already  come  to  pass.  In  the  center  of  the  Tract  a 
small  plaza  was  established  to  act  as  a  focus  or  climax 
of  the   pro|ii'rty   as    far   as   the    |daiining   of   the   ground 

was  concerned.  The 
controlling  features 
of  the  general  design 
for  all  the  buihlings 
are  a  uniform  sky- 
line, a  uniform  face 
material,  and  a  close- 
ly irlated  form  of 
ai'chitecture  for  the 
vari(nis  buildings.  To 
111'  sure  different 
buildings  are  given 
distinction  or  indi- 
viduality by  ma.jor 
i-lemelits  of  design 
as  well  as  by  a  con- 
stant change  in  de- 
tail from  one  luiild- 
iiig  to  the  other.  The 
close  relationship  in 
the  style  of  the  dif- 
ferent buildings,  to- 
gether with  the  use 
of  uniform  exterior 
materials — brick  and 
terra  eotta,  form  the 
main  and  it  may  be 
said  sufficient  basis, 
for  the  i-diiiiiion  bond 
of  unity  between  the 
different  struetures. 
It  is  variation  in  de- 
tail from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other  that 
prevents  monotony 
and  gives  that  live  interest  that  unfertile  repetition  could 
not  for  a  moment  insi)ire.  The  pediments  on  the  cornice 
line  vary  from  one  building  to  the  otbi-r.  The  eiitranei'- 
way  to  each  building  is  distinctly  individual  within  the 
same  style,  and  the  main  consoles  of  the  entablature,  while 
performing  the  .same  function  in  the  different  cornices 
are  individual  in  modeling. 

Tlu'  height  of  the  ground  floor  is  gradually  decreased 
by  the  upward  i)iteli  of  the  street  grade,  and  when  the 
height  becomes  a  little  low  for  a  ground  floor  story,  the 
second  story  is  added  to  the  height  of  the  ground  floor. 
At  this  transition  |)oint  a  mezzanine  is  installed  a  bay 
or  two  wide  in  order  to  make  an  easy  .stage  between  a 
low  ground  floor  to  a  very  high  ground  floor. 

White  Building:  This  building  was  the  first  permanent 
structure  to  be  erected  on  the  Tract.  The  general  con- 
struction of  the  White  Building  is  steel  frame  work  with 


BriMH.VG.    .SK.VTTLI'; 
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AKCADK    IX    WHITE    Bl"ILniNG,    SEATTLE 

Howells  and   Stokes.   Architects,   A.    H.    Albertson,   Associate 

Shows  one   stretch   of  the  arcade  and    public   corridor   in   the   ground   tloor   runnin 

from   one   street    front    to    the   other   through    tlie   space  at   the   rear   of 

the    elevators    for    the     purpose    of    enhancing    the 

value    of    the    space. 


reinforced  concrete  floor  slabs.  The  entrance  is  placed  on 
the  corner  to  satisfy  tenants  that  might  take  space  on 
either  street  front  of  the  building.  Incidentally,  this  posi- 
tion of  the  entrance  at  the  corner  made  it  possible  to 
place  the  elevators,  toilets  and  stairs  in  the  less  lighted, 
and  therefore  less  valuable  parts  of  the  build- 
ing,  preserving  the  best  space  for  reiitin;j 
purposes. 

Difficult  soil  conditions  were  encountered 
under  one  part  of  the  building,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  tunnel 
made  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  bearing 
power  of  the  soil.  From  one  test  bore  soft 
material  was  taken  out  that  settled  two  inches 
in  twent.y-four  inches  in  being  dried  out,  in- 
dicating that  if  too  much  water  were  drained 
out  from  the  soil  under  the  building  by  tunnel 
or  other  drainage,  settlement  might  be  ex- 
pected. During  the  eoiisti-uction  of  the  Great 
Northern  tunnel  one  Iniilding  several  blocks 
away  started  to  settle  and  was  thereafter  held 
up  to  its  position  on  hydraulic  jacks  until 
the  tunnel  was  completed.  In  another  build- 
ing the  center  of  the  cellar  settled  several  feet 
but  did  not  affect  the  foundations.  During 
the  construction  of  a  sewer  tunnel  deep  un- 
der Queen  Anne  Hill  the  ground  at  the  sur- 
face settled  about  six  inches  over  a  very  large 
area.  The  material  which  settled  over  this 
area  was  a  great  many  times  more  than  the 
material  taken  from  the  tunnel,  indicating 
that  it  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  water  that 
allowed  the  material  to  shrink.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  into  questious  such  as  these  before 


the  White  I5uildiiig  was  construeti'd. 

Arcliifectunilly  the  horizontal  runs  llirougli 
I'l-diii  one  building  to  tile  ntlier  are  given  va- 
riation li,v  the  vertical  lines  of  treatment.  The 
ilingoiial  fluting  of  the  main  corona  bands 
is  rill  her  characteristic  and  iiidividinil  and 
alfords  a  simple  method  of  enriching  a  sur- 
lace  otherwise  severely  plain. 

It  was  naturally  thought  that  special,  mod- 
cleil  curved  bricks  would  be  necessary  with 
which  to  build  the  curveti  corner.  It  was 
event uallv  decided,  due  to  the  rather  mottled 
color  of  the  brick,  that  straight  brick  could 
be  useil  without  being  noticed,  and  this  jiroves 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  practically  impossibln 
by  looking  at  the  corner  to  see  that  it  is  laid 
up  witli  straight  bricks. 

llciii'v  iiuilding:  The  cobunii  eent"rs  of 
the  Henry  ISiiiiding  are  a  little  less  than  tlic 
other  buildings.  This  was  brought  about  b.v 
the  fact  that  after  the  White  P.uildiiig  jilans 
were  made  and  before  eonstruction  was  coiii- 
nieneed.  Union  Street  was  widened  five  feet 
by  the  city.  Accordingl.v,  the  White  Buililin.g 
was  moved  five  feet  and  this  five  feet  was 
taken  out  of  the  future  dimensions  of  the 
Henry  Building.  The  narrow  bays  in  the 
H(>iiry  Building  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
giving  variety  in  the  width  of  offices  when 
compared  with  the  Stuart  and  White  liuild- 
ings  ad.joining.  The  plan  of  the  Henry 
Building  is  U-shaped,  while  that  of  the  two 
adjoining  office  buildings  is  L-shajied.  A 
glance  at  the  general  plan  of  these  three 
buildings  herewith  produced  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  courts  have  been  established  to 
assure  light  for  all  of  the  wings  of  all  the  buildings.  The 
Henry  Building  has  two  stairways  which  is  the  number 
that  each  of  the  buildings  would  be  required  to  have  if 

Continued    on    Page    18 


Wu.MEiVS    rXlVKnwlTV   CLUB.    SEATTI.i; 

Howell.'^  and   Stokes.   .Architects.    A.    H.   Albertson,   Associate 

:\   temjioTary  building  planned  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Co.,  especially   for  the 

^\'omen's    University    Club.       Only     25    feet    wide    and    adjoins    the 

College  Club  Building.     The  design,  it   will   be  noticed, 

is  more  efLcminate  than  that  adopted  for 

the  Men's  College  Club. 
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"Sgraffito"  in  America, 


E.    C.    BARTHOLOMEW 


TIl()r(iH  one  of  tlif  iildfst    oT  llie  arts,  Si;i-iiffito   lias 
hiM'ii    coiiiparativply    little    used    in    Anu'rica.      'I'lir 
AlcxaiuiiT   Imikliiig   on    Fifth   Avenue.    New    Voik. 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  example  of  this  work,  though 
McKini,  Mead  and  White,  as  well  as  C'arrere  and  Hastings 
have  executed  notable  examples. 

The  late  Stanford  White  is  eredited  with  saving 
■'Sgraffito,  jiroperl.v  undeistood  and  e()m|)etentl.v  exe- 
cuted, is  the  missing  liid\  in  architectural  design. — the 
only  means  which  makes  jiossible  the  harmonious  relation 
of  large  and  small  masses  and  color'." 

'I'he  Italian  word  (JraflKalo.  or  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Sgrafflto.  means  "scratelied '".  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  forms  of  art  endeavor.  The  early 
Etruscians  scratched  designs  on  their  pottery  <Milling 
through  the  sur'face  coat  and  leaving  the  design  outlined 
on  a  liaekground.  This  form  of  decoration  was  used  in 
Ital.v  through  all  of  the  early  periods  and  its  scojie 
enlargi'd  and  extended  until  in  the  Renaissance  jjcriod 
we  find  a  full.v  develop- 
ed art.  Man.v  Italian 
palaces  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century 
have  SgralTilo  decora- 
tions. Tlie,v  are  incised 
and  appear  as  though 
drawn  with  a  liold  line 
on  the  plain  surface  of 
the  walls.  Palazzo  Tor- 
rigiani  at  Florence  is 
an  interesting  example. 

Technically.  Architec- 
tural Sgraffito  is  the 
for  m  of  di'coration 
which  is  produci'd  by 
scratching  or  scoring 
the  surface  of  fresh 
plaster  so  as  to  reveal 
a  surface  of  a  difTerenI 
color  uuilenieath.  It 
is  a  decoration  which 
gives  both  form  and 
color. 

By  its  peculiar  nature 
it  compels  the  work  to 
be  executed  on  the  job. 
The  studio  must  be  ex- 
changed for  the  scaf- 
folding and  the  result 
bears  the  imprint  of  the 
master's  own  hand  and 
should  .justify  the  in- 
convenience. It  reipiires 
a  (|uick,  .sure  hand.  The 
surface  coat  sets  in  a 
comparativel.v  short 
tinu'  and  the  artist  must 
work  against  lime.  The 
ver.v  tension  under 
which  he  works  gives  a 
strong,  vital  r^nergy  of 
line,  under  the  master's 
hand. 

The  technical  diffi- 
culties are  manv :     The 


lUiUan   Palace  with 


exact  eonsistenc,v  of  the  oulei-  coat  to  facilitate  a  jiropcr 
working,  the  color  of  the  under  coat  when  it  shall  have 
been  <lisclosc<l.  the  strength  and  durabilit.v  of  each 
under  weather  conditions,  thi'  disastrous  eft'ect  of 
cracking  in  either  coat,  ar'e  all  problems  for  which 
satisfactory  sohitions  can  be  assured  only  by  practical 
experience,  and  these  \\\:\y  all  var,\-  under  dilTcrent 
climatic   condition.s. 

■'I  needed  twent.v  yeai's'  of  experience.  "  said  Maximi- 
lian F.  Friedrang.  who  executed  much  of  the  work  of 
JIcKim.  Mead  and  White,  "and  much  courage,  for  m.v 
later  achievenu-nts  in  SgrafKto.  every  da.v  furnish- 
ing lu'w  and  valuable  information." 

The  iiieelianical  process  of  executing  a  |)iecc  of  work 
lies  ill  the  preparation  of  the  coats  of  plaster  in  siudi  a 
way  that  the  under  coal  shall  have  a  good  surface  and 
color  where  displa.ved  by  the  removal  of  the  outer  coat, 
and  that  the  outer  coat  shall  have  a  slow  setting  con- 
sisteiic.v  which  allows  of  its  being  carefull.v  worked  while 

in  a  proper  condition. 
The  chemical  action  and 
reaction  bi'twceii  the 
component  jiarls  of  llii> 
plaster.  I  hi'  receiving 
surface,  and  the  color, 
must  all  be  studied  with 
r  e  f  e  r  c  ii  c  i'  to  1  he 
slrcngth  and  durabilit.v 
of  the  plaster  and'  the 
icrmancnce  of  the  color. 
Some  workers  consid,- 
er  that  cement  is  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  our  eastern 
and  northern  climates, 
but  sa.v  that  when  used 
without  lime  it  sets  too 
rapidl.v  to  periiiil  time 
for  seratchiiig  and  is 
likely  to  develop  hail' 
cracks.  Another  claims 
thai  "one  handful  of 
cement  or  plaster  of 
Paris  in  plaster  is  de- 
structive to  the  dura- 
bilit.v of  any  fresco  or 
Sgraffito  work."  In 
disproof  of  this  we  are 
I  old  that  cement  was 
used  freel.v  ill  the  work 
on  the  Alexander  build- 
ing with  apparent  per- 
manence in   results. 

We  are  told  that  in 
Italy  where  the  lime 
was  iisi'd  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  i-emeiit.  it  was 
seasoned  underground 
for  a  .vear  after  slak- 
ing, with  the  result  that 
plaster  made  from  it 
remained  soft  and 
cheeselike  for  .several 
da.ys;  also  that  .some 
Continued  on  Page  56 
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VIKW    SHOWING    PROPOSKO   DKVELOPMENT   (II'    TIM-: 
PI.AZA     IN    Till-;    CKNTKK    <>K    THK    MKTHdPC  >!.IT.\N    THAI"!' 

Howclls    anil    Stiikis.    Anhllccts.    A.    II.    AlbertHon.    Assorlale 

At   the  upper  <*n*l   Ihi-  centritl   feature  of  the   plaza   is  Mhown  as  a 

shaft    of    porphory    rritwneil    t)y    an    historic    t^orinttiian    cap. 

A    quiet    fountain    Is    shown    at    the    imse    an<l    arounil    the 

outer    rim    is   a    small    Hpace    for    pardenlnK-      Behind 

this    central    feature    is    a    new    buildlnB.    plans 

for  which  are  beinc  made.     This  buildine  is 

to  lie  occupied   i>y  one  concern.      Part   of 

The  Arena   Just   completed   shows  at 

the    left     and     the     Metropolitan 

Theater    is    shown    at 

the    rlKht. 


A    CITY    WITHIN   A   CITY 
I'onllnued  from  f*nKe  16 

till'  corridors  diil  ikiI  comirct  tliroii^li  t'roiii  onr  liiiililiii-; 
lo  the  other;  .so  that  in  the  total  hlock  front  ol'  tiicsc 
throe  ('onneeting  hnihlinps.  two  le.ss  stairs  are  in.stalled 
tlian  wonlii  lie  rec|iiired  if  the  liuildiiigs  were  not  eoii- 
nected.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  eeononiy  of  construc- 
tion under  one  general  plan  referred  to. 

Stuart  Biiildinc;:  This  luiilding  is  one  of  the  first  high- 
class  office  hiiildings  throughout  the  country  that  has 
eliminated  steps  at  the  main  entrance  hv  means  of  an 
inclined  enlrance-way.  This  treatment  has  been  used  in 
deiiartmcnt  stores,  theatres  and  other  kinds  of  buildings, 
but  has  rarely  been  used  in  entrance-ways  to  first-class 
office  buildings.  The  result  is  so  satisfactory  that  prob- 
ably very  few  i)eople  notice  that  steps  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  introduction  of  inclines.  The  building  is 
also  characteristic  in  that  the  difference  in  levels  of  the 
sidewalks  surrounding  the  building  have  been  taki'ii  u|p 
liy  means  of  steps  in  the  center  of  the  ground  floor  instead 
of  by  steps  into  I  In-  building  from  the  sidewalk.  The 
theory  is  that  people  once  within  a  building  do  not  notice 
change  of  levels  by  means  of  steps  as  they  do  when  the 
steps  are  placed  at  the  street  entrances. 

A  totally  new  dejiarture  was  tried  out  in  the  court  of 
the  Stuart  Building  where  the  light  might  be  a  little  less 


in  the  lower  stories  than  in  the  ujiper  stories.  The  win- 
dows of  the  lower  part  of  the  building  are  made  wider 
than  the  upper  part.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  sense 
of  weakness  would  be  produced  at  the  bottom  by  this 
treatment,  but  no  such  impression  is  observable. 

A  distinct  variation  in  the  heating  installation  was 
undertaken  in  this  building.  Through  exi)erience  it  has 
been  found  that  the  sides  of  a  building  facing  the  sun 
use  less  heat  than  those  in  the  shade.  Based  on  this  deter- 
mination the  heating  system  is  devised  so  that  the  heat 
may  be  turned  oft'  from  any  sunny  side  and  iiiiiintained 
on  the  shady  sides  of  the  building. 

A  new  form  of  fire  escape  was  introduced  which  is  now 
known  as  the  ''Ilowells  &  Stokes  fire  escai)e."  Its  essen- 
tial features  are  a  narrow  balcony  two  feet  wiili  r  nn  each 
side  than  the  window  or  windows  opi'iiing  mito  it;  and. 
along  one  side  of  any  window,  a  ladder  extniiliiig  down 
to  the  balcony  one  story  below.  From  there  down  to 
the  next  story  the  ladder  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
balcony.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  lailder  and  at  the 
back  of  the  ladder  heavy  wire  mesh  extends  from  one 
balcony  to  the  other.  So  that  in  descending  this  fire- 
escajie.  tlie  face  is  always  towards  the  wall;  the  outer 
edge  is  always  protected  by  metal  grill  or  wire  mesh,  the 
back  is  similarly  protected  and  so  close  in  fact  that  one 
deseeiiding  may  stop  and  lean  backward  against  it.  In 
case  a  pi'rsoii  should  fall  it  can  never  be  more  than  one 
story. 

Cobb  Building:  This  building  is  a  specalized  medical 
building  from  bottom  to  top.  It  is  fre(|iieiitly  spoken  of 
as  the  best  eipiipped  builiiing  of  its  kind  in  tin'  eiiuntry. 
The  speed  and  economy  with  which  the  luiilding  was 
constructed  after  the  plans  were  compleled,  is  proof  of 
careful  |ilaiiiiing  ami  ripe  eoiiehisioiis.     The  owners  spent 

(.'ontinuiMl    rui    I'aKe    51 
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WHITK-HEXKV-.STrAKT  BTIU'ING.   SKATTLK 
Howells  ;ind   Stokes.   Architects,   A.    H.    Albertson,    Assoriate 
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r(_)BB    BUILDING.    SE.\TTLB 
Howells   and    Stokes,    Architects.    A.    H.    Albertson.    Associate 
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ENTRANCE  DET.\IL.  COBB  BUILDING.  SK.\TTLE 
Howells  and  Stokes,  Architects,  A.  H.  Albertson,  Associate 
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JloweUs  and   Stokes.  Architects,   A.    H.    Albertson.   Associate 
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NEYHART    BUILIUXG     A.Nll     M  KTROPOLITAX     THEATRE.     SEATTLE 
Mowells    and    Stokess,    Architects.    A.    H.    .\lbertson.    Associate 
This    photograph    is    reproduced     with    the    idea    of    showing    the    character    of    building-s    that    are    erected    by    the    Jletru- 
itan    Building    Company    for    temporary     uses    and    until     such     time    as    permanent     fireproof    buildings    are    erected 


•  COBB    BUILDING.    TVI'ICAL    I'LooR    PLAN.    .SEATTLE 

Howells'and  Stol<es.  .Architects.  A.  H.  Albertson.  Associate 
This  plan  is  shown  primarily  to  illustrate  the  structural  arrangement.  A  few  office  suite  layouts  are  indicated.  A  large 
elevator  hall  is  more  desirable  than  in  an  office  building  ordinarily,  the  travel  being  .slower.  1  his  buildmg  was  constructed  to 
be  extended  on  4th  \venue  at  some  future  time.  The  two  private  toilets  to  be  rented  preferably  to  space  adjoinmg.  arc 
placed  against  two  public  toilets  for  economv  of  installation,  and  also  to  leave  other  si)ace  more  llexible.  If  these  private 
toilets  were  put  elsewhere    they  probablv  would   interfere  with   the  possibility   of  making  the  adjoming  suites  larger   or   smaller. 
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ENTRANCE    DETAIL    OF    HENRY    BUILDING,    SEATTLE 
Howells  and  Stokes,  Architects,  A.  H.  Albertson,  Associate 
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Pl.ATK     10. 


KXTUAXCK    J>ETA1L    OF    WHITE    BUILDING,    SEATTLE 
Howells  and  Stokes,  Architects,  A.  H.  Albertson,  Associate 
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ENTRANCE   DET.\IU   STVART   BrrLUING.   SEATTLE 
Howells  and  Stokes,  Architects,  A.  H.   Albertson,  Associate 
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A    GKNKKAL    VIKW    UK    THE    PROPKHTY    TWO    YEARS     AFTER     STARTING     THE     HEVKI.OPMENT 
Howells    and    Stokes,    Architects,    A.    H.    Albertson,    Associate 
In   the  upper  left  corner  is  shown   part   of  the  White  Building,   the  first   completed    fireproof   IjuildinR.      Adjoining    it    is    the   steel    work    of 
the    Henry    Building,    the   second    liuilding    to    be    erected.      In    front  of  this  steel   work  is   the  site  of  the   present   Col>b   Building.     The 
two   tripods  show    test   bores  lieing   put   down    to  determine   the  character  of  the  soil  under  the  Cobb  Building.     None  of  the  streets 
shown    in    this    picture    are    as    yet    completed    although    Fourth    Avenue    and    part    of    University    Street    are    excavated.      The 
Colonial   frame  Ijiiilding  with   the  bell   tower  is   tlie  first  Iiniversity  of  Washington  building.     The   trees   shown  on   top  of 
the   embankment    in    the   central    part    of    the    jdcture   are   on    an    unexcavated    part    of    the    Tract.      This    embankment 
gives  an   idea  of   the  amount   of  earth    that   covered    the  entire    Tract    before    operations    were    commenced    eight 
years  ago.      Various   old   residences  at    the   right    of   the  photograph  were  originally  on  top  of  thi'^  large  em- 
bankment and  on  a  level  with  the  residences  shown  near  the  trees. 


A   CITY    WITHIN    A    CITY 
Continued  from  Page  18 

halt'  a  year  consulting  witli  local  pliy.sician.s  and  dentists 
in  order  to  determine  their  particular  needs;  and  the 
architects  retained  an  experienced  business  manager  of 
a  medical  building  in  Chicago  to  advise  with  them  during 
the  development  of  the  plans.  The  building  is 
not  an  ordinary  office 
building  reiiteil  to  doc- 
tors and  dentists,  but 
was  |)laiined  from  the 
beginning  to  fit  the 
specific  needs  of  doctors 
and  dentists  in  Seattle. 
At  the  conclusion  of  two 
years  investigation  be- 
fore the  building  was 
erected  it  was  found 
that  typical  suites  built 
during  the  construction 
of  the  building  and  be- 
fore being  rented,  would 
not  satisfy  the  local  rc- 
juirements.  According- 
ly the  policy  was  adopt- 
ed of  designing  suites 
to  satisfy  the  particular 
and  specialized  needs 
of  each  doctor  and 
dentist  after  the  space 
was  rented  to  him. 
This  meant  that  while 
it  cost  more  to  con- 
struct the  suites  it  en- 
abled the  doctors  to  do 
with  less  space  and  gave 
them  offices  specially 
adapted  to  their  partic- 
ular re<|uirements.  Ven- 
tilators are  provided  for 
each  office  tlurougliout 
the  building  in  connec- 
tion with  each  window. 
The  building  includ- 
ing the  basement  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  lighted, 
the  windows  being  larg- 
er than  usual  and  their 
tops      placed      directly 


against  the  ceiling.  In  addition  to  the  physicians'  and 
dentists'  offices  on  tlic  upi)er  floors,  the  lower  storie.s 
contain  many  relatetl  facilities  and  conveniences  for 
the  medical  profession,  such  as  hydotherapeutic  batlis. 
State  Medical  Library,  gymnasium  for  patients  under 
doctors"   direction,   a   prescription   pharmacy,   a   medical 

Continued    on    Page    54 


GENER.\L,    PLAN     OF    THE    10-ACRES 
HoweUs    and    Stokes,    .Architects 
This    shows    the    plan    of    the    permanent    buildings  already    constructed    and    a    suggested    plan    for     the 
remainder    of    the    jiermanent    buildings.      Those    already  constructed  are  indicated   by   names,   while   the 
buildings    proposed    have    no    names,      .\bout    1/3  of    the   Tract    is    already    covered    with    permanent 
buildings;    about     1/3    covered     with    temporary  buildings,  and  the  remainder  is  uncovered.     The 
plan   shows   the   location   of   the   centralized   Plaza    and    the    Theater    having    its    main    axis 
through    the   center   of   it.      This   ground    floor    plan    should    be    observed    in    connection 
with    the    typical    floor    plan    of    the    block     of     buildings     known     as     the     White- 
Henry-Stuart    Building. 
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IX  tlif  advaiu'f  of  iiioiliTii  city  Imildiii^'  ideas  ai'chiti'i-ts 
arc  giving  increasing  attention  to  certain  other  consid- 
cratFons  aside  from  utility  and  beauty— for  instance, 
noise.  Tlie  noiseless  city  is  tlie  dream  of  the  future,  and 
greatly  will  it  lie  welcomed  by  a  generation  whose  ears 
are  deafened  l)y  the  needless  clangor  of  city  traffic  and 
whose  nerves  are  shattered  by  ceaseless  din.  in  fact  nerve 
specialists  attribute  a  surprisingly  large  propoi-tion  of 
nervous  disorders  to  city  noise,  :ind  alienists  ascribe  much 
insanity  to  the  same  dis- 
turbing cause. 

Yet  so  much  of  this 
noise  may  be  eliminated 
witiiout  increasing  eitli- 
er  cost  or  effort,  that  it 
is  surprising  the  Noise- 
less City  has  not  made 
greater  progress  than 
may  be  noted  in  Ameri- 
ca to  date.  Europe  has 
made  more  rapid  strides 
than  this  count  i>  in 
deadening  the  sound  of 
traffic  and  making  her 
cities  more  desirable 
places  in  which  to  live. 
Perhaps  the  greatest 
noise-pi-oducing  fact  or 
in  cities  is  the  pave- 
ment. Asphalt  is  not 
so  bad.  because  of  its 
slightly  yielding  sur- 
face, but  so  many  of 
the  heavy  tiaffic  thor- 
oughfares are  eovereil 
with  cobblestones.  bri(d< 
or  some  othi'r  unyield- 
ing and  clangorous  sub- 
stance that  noise  con- 
tinues a  most  distress- 
ing accompaniment  of 
metropolitan  life  de- 
spite the  wide  \ise  of 
rubber  tired  vehicles. 

But  now  comes  tin- 
velvet-like  ere  o  s  o  t  e  d 
wood  block  pavemcni. 
lo. soften  and  subdue  the 
impact  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  the  contact  of 
metal  tires,  with  at- 
tendant rattle  and  wear 
of   vehicular   parts.      It 

is  not  surprising  that  in  the  last  few  yi-ars  so  many 
American  cities  have  introduced  the  new  |»avement.  and 
architects  are  ui-ging  its  most  careful  consideration  for 
use  around  public  buildings,  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
etc..  as  well  as  on  down-town  thoroughfares  under  the 
most   exacting  traffic   reipiirements. 

In  its  early  use  as  a  paving  material  wood  block  dates 
back  three  centuries  or  more  to  Russia,  but  the  ei-eosoted 
wood  block  pavement  of  today  is  a  far  different  article 
from  the  original,  ami  is  even  vastly  different  from  the 
wood  block  that  was  extensively  used  in  eastern  and 
middle    Western    cities   twenty-five   or   thirty   years   ago 


rreosolol    WuimI    Hlock    ravemenl    on    I'ourth    Avenue.   Sentlle.   after   iilrimsl    7 

yeurs    u(    servlc-e.      This    In    tlie    hlKhext    ileveloped    olltre    lU.ftrlcl     In    .>*eutlli- 

MV.\    thl«   iiulet    pavement    Is    much   appreclateil. 


and  is  laid  with  advanced  engineering  skill,  fullilling  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  re(|uirements  for  long  life  under 
the  heaviest  usage,  favorableness  to  the  changed  traffic 
of  the  day.  and  that  most  desirable  feature — silence. 

In  fact  Creosoted  Wood  Block  is  finding  an  extended 
use  indoors  as  well  as  for  general  |)aviiig  purposes,  its 
advantages  making  it  desii-able  for  |)icr  floors  where  there 
is  heavy  traffic;  in  great  manufacturing  plants,  like 
that    of    the     Ford     Motor     Company,     in     Detroit;     in 

foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  in  factories 
wliel-e  the  product  is 
fragile  and  breakage 
iiiii.\'  be  reduced  by  a 
more  yielding  floor  sur- 
face. Evi'U  where  red- 
hot  ()!■  molten  metal  is 
flying  aliout  w  o  o  d 
blocks  are  proving 
highly  acceptable,  for 
instead  of  adding  to  the 
tire  hazard  the  creo- 
soted wood  is  so  slow- 
burning  as  to  be  almost 
tile   proof. 

'Phe  same  (|ualities  of 
softness  and  silence  that 
ricdiM mended  creosoted 
wdiid  as  an  out-door 
pavciiieiit  appl.v  when 
it  is  used  indoors,  for 
ils  intliicncc  is  decided- 
ly liumanc  upon  factory 
workers,  'riiroiigli  miii- 
iiiiiziiig  foot  fatigue 
and  lessi-ning  ear  and 
nerve  tension  a  modern 
floor  of  this  kind  in  fac- 
tories tends  to  promote 
volume  (if  output  upon 
tlie  part  i)f  the  workers 
and  lliey  ri'liirn  home 
at  till'  end  of  the  day 
less      wearied      ill      body 

ami  spirit  then  iiiidei' 
liie  old  conditions.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  the 
development  of  efficien- 
cy. 

TIk'  student  of  cit.v 
planning  ami  building 
considers  the  paving  ipieslion  fiom  many  sides.  Vet  like 
other  certain  civic  and  municipal  problems,  paving  is 
rc'latively  a  new  art — modern  scientilic  paving.  New 
conditions  and  new  reipiirements  make  the  pavements  of 
a  few  years  ago  utterly  iinsuiteil  lo  I  lie  traffic  of  today. 
and  new  ideas — such  as  the  demand  for  silence — whet 
the  desire  of  the  paving  engineer  to  provide  the  perfect 
()avempnt. 

If  the  experience  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  in 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  ma.v  be  taken  as  a  guide 
Creosoted  Wood  Block  paving  approaches  gratifyingly 
near    the     ideal     of     perfection:     in     fad     it     has     often 


Creosoted  wood  block  paving  today  is  scientitically  t'-eated  been  called   the  paving  of  modern  civilization.     London 
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BioiiiUvay.    Xew    York.    I'aveil    witli    Cieosoted    Wood    Block.      Tliis   tiuiet    form    of    pavement    has    inereaseil    offlee    values   on 

America's     Best    Known    Street. 


is  credited  with  ^HHI  miles  of  ereDsoteil  wooil 
block  paviiiK.  iiieliRliiig  such  thorougli fares  as  eri)\vih'il 
Regent  street,  wliiie  most  of  the  fa.shit)iiable  west  I'lid 
of  Loiuloii.  with  its  wealth  aud  aristocracy,  is  |)aved  with 
wood  blocl<.  I'aris  lias  even  more  of  it  than  Loiulon.  with 
the  Champs  Elysscs,  considered  the  finest  street  in  the 
world,  one  of  the  many   famous  arteries  so  paved. 

Tile  silence  and  long  life  of  wood  lilock  have  so  ajipealed 
to  New  York  that  now  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy-traflie 
thoroughfares  of  lower  Manhattan  ai-e  laid  with  wood 
block.  Boston  as  well  as  New  York,  has  found  thai 
creosoted  wood  block  laid  along  side  granite  w\\\  out- 
wear the  stone  two  and  three  times  ovei-.  The  city 
authorities  of  New  York  now  consider  only  Ihi'i'e  types 
of  paving,  depending  upon  local  conditions — wood  liloidv, 
as|)halt  and  granite. 


The  Market  sired  propri-ty  owners,  of  I'liiladelphia, 
made  a  study  of  all  s(}rts  of  paving  materials  with  a 
view  to  selecting  the  most  desirable,  durable  and  general- 
ly satisfactory-  pavement  possible.  They  finally  chose 
wood  block,  iind  in  letting  a  paving  awanl  covering 
8."), 000  sipiare  yards  are  bcliex-ed  to  approach  the  record  in 
big  paving  contracts. 

Chicago,  after  many  costly  experiments,  has  tlecided 
upcni  wood  block  as  the  paving  surfacing  for  the  heavy- 
traffic  "Loop"  district,  and  soon  Chicago  residents  will 
have  le.ss  complaint  of  noise.  When  twelve  railroad 
eomiianies  were  given  a  200  year  franchise  for  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Kansas  City's  new  Cnion  passen- 
ger station  they  laid  SO, 000  s(|uare  yards  of  wood  block 
on  its  surrounding  streets  and  appi'oaehes. 

t'ontinued  on  i>aj;e  56 


iiled     Wdod     Hl( 


1-1    ixaiisas   City's    New    Union    .Station. 
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A   CITY    WITHIN    A   CITY 
(Continued  from  Page  51) 

physicians'  clinical  laboratory,  public  operating  room. 
X-ray  rooms,  dental  laboratory,  nurses'  registry,  emer- 
gency supply  hou.se,  and  other  related  activities.  The 
hydrotherapeutic  baths  comprise  a  suite  containing  over 
twenty  rooms,  al)oiit  half  of  wliich  are  for  men  and  half 
for  women.  There  are  several  massage  and  rest 
rooms  for  both 
sexes,  and  physi- 
cal culture  rooms 
for  each.  Each 
sex  is  provided 
with  o  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
baths,  .salt  water 
baths,  Neulieim 
baths,  medicated 
shower  and  needle 
baths,  electric 
light  and  electric 
water  baths,  sitz 
baths,  hot  air 
baths  and  douche. 
One  room  is  sup- 
plie<l  with  a  spe- 
cially made  tub 
for  various  kinds 
of  baths  in  addi- 
tion to  the  needle 
and  shower-baths, 
douche,  sitz  bath, 
shampoo  t  a  b  I  e. 
tilting  basin,  and 
a  control  table 
from  which  all  fix- 
tures including  the 
douche  nozzles,  are 
operated.  There  is 
also  provided  a 
cold-bath  r  o  o  in 
with  the  usual 
shampoo  table, 
back  sink,  and  ice 
box.  The  building 
is  provided  with 
two  general  toilets 
on  each  floor,  one 
for  each  sex.  The 
plumbing  is  also 
arranged  so  that 
in  certain  parts  of 
the  building  bath 
tubs  and  toilet  fix- 
tures may  be  ad- 
ded at  any  time, 
w  h  i  1  e  lavatories 
may  be  provided 
in  any  part  of  the 
building. 

The     wall     sur- 
faces     except       where 
plaster      |iainted      with 


rhi! 


tlioir   heiKlquarlers    In    their    own    h<»ine.s    but   desire    to   have   a    plare    downtown    where 
they    may    make  appointments  and   he  consulted.      The   suite   shown    was   accordingly 
laid  out  and  hulll   for   the  purpose  of  renting  a  small   room   to  a   ph.vslclan   for  one 
hour  only  or  as   many   hours  as   he  mlKht   desire   to  arranKe   for.      This  arrange- 
ment   means  that  any  particular  room  might   ite  occupied  during  the  successive 
hours    of    the    day    hy    about    a    half    dozen    physicians    each    tailing    the    space 
for  one   hour  each.      A   common    reception   room   is   provided   and    furnished 
and   an  attendant    maintained    by    tile   building.      A    private    toilet    is   con- 
nected   with    the   reception    room    for   tlie    use   of  all    olllce    tiour   rooms. 
This  arrangement    workeil   satisfactorily    but    It    was    found    that    the 
flemjind    for    private    suites    was   so   much    greater    than    that    for 
ofTlce    hour    room    that    the    plan    has    been    abandoned    and 
re-rllvlded   Into  private   suites. 


tile 


of      hard 
giving      a 


waterproof  paint 
smooth,  washalile  surface.  In  some  cases  the  floors  are 
of  tile  or  terrazzo.  hut  in  general  they  are  hard  maple 
kept  burnished  with  a  hard,  .sanitary  finish.  The  wood- 
work is  of  <|uartered  oak,  anil  is  made  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible and  finished  with  smooth,  hard  surfaces  of  varnish. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  eoiir.se  in  most  of 
the   main    features   the   same   as   the   other   buildings.    Ilie 


pi'iiicipiil  exception  being  the  additional  clear  story 
on  the  roof,  :nul  the  manner  in  which  this  clear 
story  has  been  related  to  the  building  and  to  the 
pent-house.  The  stepping  back  adds  a  powerful  sense 
of  strength  and  compactness  to  the  design  and  like  a 
curved  corner  tends  to  take  away  the  thinness  and 
frailty  that  so  often  obtains  in  buililiiigs  not  care- 
fully designed.     The  pediments  at  the  top  of  the  piers  in 

the  Cobb  Building 
are  segmental  and 
the  detail  of  the 
tympanum  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of 
the  other  build- 
ings. The  Inilian 
heads  wliieli  act  as 
consoles  at  the  eor- 
iiii'e  line  are  from 
:i  different  model 
than  those  in  the 
While   Building. 

.\ii  interesting 
method  of  retain- 
ing the  reveal  in 
the  gi'oniid  story 
without  losing  the 
value  of  the  show 
windows  has  been 

ili'Vrloped.       T    ll    e 

li-ansoins  over  the 
store  windows  are 
placed  well  back 
trom  the  building 
line  giving  the 
same  reveal  to  the 
pier  and  the  win- 
li>w  head  as  shown 
in  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories. 
The  large  glass 
iliow  window  itself 
is  lu-c)iight  foi'ward 
to  the  \';iCf  of  the 
liuililing  and  a  lit- 
tile  roof  or  hood 
absorbs  the  dif- 
el-eiiees  ill  the 
plain  of  the  show 
windows  and  the 
t  r  a  11  s  o  111  s  over 
them. 

Metrop  o  1  i  t  a  II 
T  heat  r  e  :  The 
Metropolitan  The- 
atre seats  about 
sixteen  hundred 
and  in  certain  re- 
spects is  consider- 
ed to  be  worthy 
of  note.  The  stage 
and  with  its  re- 
loiise  in  this  section 
like     Ben     Hur.       A 


(illICI-:    lliMl:    SllTi:    IHIS    ImCToltS,    i^oub    bimlping.    skatti.ic 
Mowells   and    .Stokes.    Arcllllects.    A.    M.    Albertson.    Associate 
suite  Is  for  the  accommoiiation  of  a  large  number  of  physicians  who  still   maintain 


■      llOUSI' 

only 
|)lay 


IN  large  for  the  size  of  tli 
movable  floor  is  |)robahly  the 
that  could  aceonimotlate  a 
special  pent-house  was  designeil  on  the  roof  to  accommo- 
date the  spot  light,  having  an  opening  down  through 
the  ceiling  and  over  the  beads  of  the  peojile  in  the 
gallery.  The  footlights  hang  down  into  the  gutter  fi-om 
a  hinged  metal  cover  built  in  sections.  These  sectional 
lights  can  all  be  turned  up  so  that  lamps  may  be  reinoveil 
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and  llir  tiMiUi^li  may  lie  swt'pt  williout  difticulty.  'I'lic 
iiili'i'iiir  (iT  llic  tliciiti'c  is  treated  in  a  simple.  i|uiel 
manner,  the  eiilor  selieine  being'  in  l<'i-eneli  gTi'vs  and 
old  rose  varyiiifi'  impereeptilily  IVdin  <iih'  surface  to 
anotlier.  Two  principles  wei-e  in  mind  in  evolving  tlie 
front  design  of  tile  theatre:  to  produce  a  (|uictcr  and 
still  ai)i)ropriatc  theatre  treatment  than  is  usual  today. 
and  to  concentrate  the  enihellishment  as  the  central 
feature  of  the  entire  facade,  the  parts  of  the  fi-ont  outside 
of  the  center  being  treated  very  simply. 
In    planning    the    theatre    it    was    decided 


all     111, 


to    let     the 
other     con- 


I 


ipu'stion  of  acoustics  dominate 
ditions  entering  into  the  prob- 
li'Mi.  Accordingly  instead  of 
planning  the  building  first  for 
seating  capacity,  appearance,  ex- 
its and  so  on,  the  size  of  the  lot 
was  taken  and  the  ([uestiou  of 
acoustics  from  the  stage  was 
woi'ked  backwaril  to  the  build- 
ing necessar.v  to  enclose  good 
speaking  ([ualities.  This  pro- 
cedure resulted  not  only  in  an 
egg-sliaped  plan  but  in  an  egg- 
shaped  buildiug  with  the  small 
point  of  the  egg  at  the  stage.  The 
floors  are  warped  up  at  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  ceiling  and  side- 
walls  being  centered  toward  the 
stagi'.  This  method  of  first  de- 
termining tlu'  proper  curves  for 
the  limiting  surfaces  and  then 
building  the  outer  walls,  ceiling 
and  floors  to  suit,  is  already  ac- 
cepted as  the  accurate  proce- 
dure, among  experienced  plan- 
ners of  theatres, 

A  freight  elevator  is  provided 
at  the  center  of  the  tier  of  dres- 
sing-rooms for  the  lifting  of 
trunks. 

As  the  position  of  the  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  block  indi- 
cates, it  is  intended  to  be  ad- 
joined on  either  side  b.y  a  com- 
mercial building  extending  sev- 
eral stories  higher  than  the 
theatre.  To  this  end  some  of 
the  terra  cotta  band  courses  of 
the  theatre  will  run  across  the 
adjoining  buildings  when  erect- 
ed. 

The  Arena  :  The  Arena  is  the 
last    building    constructed    upon 

the  Tract.  It  is  120  x  240  feet  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  about  6,000  people  and  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately .lilOO.OOO.  It  was  constructed  as  an  auditorium 
and  amusement  hall,  being  especially  planned  as  a  hockey 
rink  during  the  winter  months.  The  ice  floor  is  80  x  200 
feet.  The  steel  trusses  are  left  exposed  and  painted 
light  green,  and  the  ceiling  itself  is  of  a  warm  grey-cream 
tone.  The  side-walls  are  in  light  tan.  The  ice  plant  is 
placed  in  the  basement  and  the  large  engine  though 
having  a  fly-wheel  16  feet  in  diameter  produces  no  vi- 
l)ration  in  the  building,  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  footings 
from  the  footings  of  the  building.  There  are  about  seven 
miles  of  refrigerating  pipes  installed  in  the  building  for 
forming  the  ice.  In  the  summer  months  the  building  is 
planned   so   that   it   is   to   be   used   for   auditorium    and 
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BCJ-X    l.\   THK   .MlOTKUl'OLITAX  THE.\TER.   SB.\TTLE 
HoweUs  and  Stokes,   Architects,   A.    H.   Albertson, 


Associate 
The    boxes    in     the    theater    are    characteristic    of     the 
interior    for    tlie    sinipHcity    of    its    treatment    as    to 
modeling  and   coloring.      Colors  used   are  variations 
of  a  warm  grey  and  a  subdued  old  rose  with  here 
and     there    a    cream     tan.       The     plaster     mod- 
eling   was    done    under    the    direction    of    Bri- 
oschi      of   the   firm    of   Brioschi    &   Minuito. 
The    canopy    over    one    of    the    boxes    is 
quite    characteristic.       .\    careful    scru- 
tiny of  the  various  elements  of  detail 
will     reveal     the    skill     of 
the    modeler. 


('xliil)iti(in  purposes.  In  case  of  its  use  as  an  auilitoi-iiim 
the  area  used  for  skating  purposes  in  the  winter  will  be 
occupied  by  seats;  when  used  for  exhibitions  Ibis  cent  nil 
body  of  seats  will  be  removed. 

Exits  are  of  ample  size  to  allow  the  largest  truck  to 
run  directly  into  the  building. 

A  study  of  the  acoustics  during  the  planning  of  the 
building  revealed  that  without  any  important  changes, 
the  size  of  the  lot,  the  shape  of  the  roof,  and  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  as  determined  by  the  balcony  and  gallery 
heights,  were  satisfactory  in  their  normal  forms.  Now 
that  the  building  is  completed  a  test  of  the  acoustics 
reveals  that  the  sjicaking  iiuali- 
ties  of  Tile  Arena  are  most 
satisfactory,  A  voice  speaking 
in  a  (piiet  conversational  tone 
fi-iiiii  line  end  of  the  Arena 
can  be  very  distinctly  heard 
at  the  other  end  over  200 
feet  away  :  and  yet  the  reinforc- 
ing i|ualities  of  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  building  that  make 
this  possible  are  in  effect  the 
proper  relations  to  prevent  echo. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
of  a  hydraulic  brick  made  in 
Spokane,  enhanced  by  a  small 
aiuount  of  cream  terra  cotta.  The 
exterior  design  is  intended  to 
take  its  interest  from  the  repeti- 
tion in  pairs  of  simple  motives. 
The  marching  effect  of  the  long 
rows  of  circular-headed  openings 
and  of  the  rectangular  frieze 
openings  placed  in  fours  more 
than  anything  else  gives  the 
building  its  character.  The  de- 
sign includes  a  marquis  over 
the  main  entrance  and  three  flag 
poles  fastened  at  the  points  in- 
dicated by  the  circular  terra 
cotta  rosettes.  Inasmuch  as  the 
theatre  and  The  Arena  are  both 
places  of  amusement  the  diaper 
pattern  of  the  theatre  was  in  a 
modified  form,  repeated  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Arena  in  order  to 
maintain  some  common  idea  of 
treatment  because  of  the  similar 
uses  of  the  two  buildings.  The 
terra  cotta  treatment  of  the 
parapet  is  an  unusual  develop- 
mi'iit  in  that  it  combines  a 
coping,  cornice  and  cheneau.  The 
erowning  member  produced  is  an  evolution  from  and 
a  co-ordination  of  these  three  ideas.  With  what  success 
this  crowning  wall  member  has  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted is  open  to  judgment. 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  one-third  of  the  property 
is  already  covered  with  permanent  buildings;  about 
one-third  covered  with  temporary  buildings  to  be  torn 
down  as  fast  as  the  permanent  buildings  are  ready  to 
be  erected ;  and  the  remaining  one-third  is  uncovered 
and  awaiting  development.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  all  told,  about  twenty-one  buildings  upon  the  Tract, 
six  of  which  are  of  permanent  construction.  At  night 
the  exteriors  of  the  buildings  are  illuminated  by  a 
lighting  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exposition  buildings  in  San  Francisco. 
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•SGRAFFITO"    IX    AMKIilCA 
Continued  from  Paffe  IG 

craftsiiu'ii  have  ri'sorteil  to  a  silieati-  hiiidt'i-  in  the  loj) 
coat  wliifh  is  said  to  l^ecj)  it  soft  for  as  hnig  as  eifilit 
days,  tlius  affording  time  for  the  eareful  execution  of 
the  ilesigii. 

In  eonneetion  with  the  (h'tails  of  the  Alexander  hiiihl- 
ing  whieii  aeeoinpany  tliis,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  note 
what  Ralpii  M.  Cahler,  wlio  has  eo-operated  in  thi'  \vori< 
of  Carrere  and  Hastings,  and  is  peiliai)s  one  of  the  hest 
authorities  on  the  siiliject  in  tiiis  country,  says  ahout 
the  preparation  of  the  woric:  "Tile  wall  or  receiving  sur- 
face should  be  thoioughly  cleaned,  tlu'  joints  raked  out 
to  receive  a  good  key,  and  the  surface  swej)!  with  a 
stiff  broom.  Just  before  ap|)lying  tile  coarse  plaster  coat 
the  surface  should  be  saturated  with  water.  The  first 
coat  of  plaster  should  be  sufficiently  tliiidc  to  in-ojiiote  an 
even  suction  over  the  entire  surface  and  to  prevent 
dampness  eoming  from  the  inside  of  the  wall.  Kive- 
eighths  to  three-ipiarters  of  an  ineii  in  tliiekness  will  gen- 
erally be  found  sufHeieiit.  The  composition  of  tile  plaster 
used  ill  Sgraffito  must  be  determined  by  the  exjierieiice 
of  the  arti.sau."  "'In  much  modern  work  the  coarse 
pla.ster  coat  consists  of  from  two  to  three  parts  of  sharp, 
clean  sand  to  one  of  Portland  eeiiieiit  and  a  "little"  lime 
to  retanl  setting.  After  the  coat  is  api)lieil  and  floated 
to  an  even  surface  it  should  be  well  scored  to  give  a 
ki-y  and  the  surface  kept  wet  until  the  color  is  applii-d."' 

"In  this  country  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  havi' 
been  attained  in  the  eoloi'  coat  by  using  earth  colors  with 
a  mi.xliiri'  of  I'urlland  eeiiiiiit.  lime,  and  sand."  "If 
the  color  coat  is  to  In-  black,  charcoal  made  of  burneil 
straw  or  paper  may  be  ii.seii  with  satisfactory  results. 
Practically  any  color  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  marble 
dust  or-  specially  prepared  dislempi-r  colors  such  as  golden 
ochre,  turkey  red,  Indian  l-cd  ami  lime  blue.  Charcoal 
black  may  be  adiled  to  these  color's  to  give  depth.     lirick- 

dust   has  not  I n   found  satisfactory  or  |>errnanent  as  a 

pigment.     "If  propei-ly   prep.in-d.   tl obir  coat,   which 


is  applied  wilh  a  trowel,  niny  In-  as  lliin  as  one  eif^htli  to 
a   quarter  of  an  inch." 

The  toj)  coat  is  usually  very  light  in  color  and  may  be 
tile  neutral  gray  of  its  comi)Oiients,  or  tinted  in  harmony 
with  the  underlying  coat.  As  tlie  top  coat  is  merely  a 
"skim",  it  may  advantageously  be  ajiplied  with  a  large 
hrusli.  but  eai'e  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  proper  eon- 
sisteney.  As  all  scratching  must  be  done  in  this  upper 
coat  before  it  sets,  its  composition  in  each  ease  should  be 
a   matter  of  experiment. 

The  design  is  transferred  to  the  surface  from  a  full 
size  cai'toon  which  has  been  completely  prepared  and 
the  lines  pi-rforated.  (This  may  be  done  with  a  tracing 
wheel  inlo  a  soft  siirl'aee.  and  the  reverse  siile  sand 
papel'cd  to  open  the  perfoi'at  ions,  i  When  this  cartoon 
is  ad.iusted  lo  the  |iosition  and  held  in  plaei'  by  small 
nails,  the  pei-foi-ated  lines  ai'e  transferi'ed  to  the  plaster' 
by  "|)ouiieiiig"  tlu'ough  a  muslin  bag  filled  with  powdered 
chai'coal.  When  the  lines  ai'c  eleai'l.v  indicated  on  the 
wall,  the  cai'toon  is  removed  and  the  actual  work  of 
sei'atching  the  design  begins.  The  craftsman  uses  simple 
tools.  Some  use  only  a  nail  and  a  scraper',  some  prefer' 
a  knife  blade  for  cutting  a  sharj).  clear  outline.  Under' 
cutting  must  be  scrupulously  avoided  as  affoi'ding  danger 
fi'om  fr'ost  ami  moistur'e.  When  the  errf  is  moi'e  tharr  a 
line,  the  color'  coat  is  ser'aped  to  remove  Ihe  gi'ay  par'ti- 
eli's  of  the  top  coat. 

While  this  pr'Oeess  of  decor'alion  irives  a  wide  scope  lo 
the  arclrilect  arr<l  lo  tiie  ailisl.  its  possibilities  have 
rrever  been  very  firlly  developed  in  lliis  eorrriti-y.  On 
Ihe  Pacific  Coast,  wher'e  the  iiroie  eipralile  climate  would 
seem  to  invite  this  tyjic  of  woi'k.  less  has  been  attempted 
than  on  the  eastern  coast.  Ar-chiteefiire  is  vastly  de- 
pendent, speaking  broadly,  upon  Ihe  allii'il  ai'ls  for'  its 
fullest  development,  and  Sgratlilo  m:iy  yet  bi'  reclairrred 
fr'oirr   its  almost   uriknowir  status  by   the   pi'ogi'ess  of  the 

color'   devcdopmerrt    whii-h    lr;rs   jirsl    1 rr    started    at    San 

Fr-aircisco. 


CRKdSOTMI)  Wool)   BUH'K    I'.WINi; 
ronUnued    Trom   PiiKc   •'»- 

P>rrt  Minneapolis  is  the  star  among  Americarr  cities  to 
date  in  the  laying  of  wooil  block,  and  Minneapolis  boasts 
liaveriieiits  famous  throughout  Aiiiei'ica.  Cpwards  of 
seventy  miles  of  ereosoted  wood  block  are  already  in  use 
in  Minneapolis,  with  St.  Paul  an  active  imitatoi',  and 
fai'thi-r'  west  Seattle,  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest 
limber  belts  iir  tire  world,  is  eiir'ollirig  as  a  wood  block 
cily.  Korii'th  Avenue,  in  Seattle's  " Meti'opolitan "'  dis- 
trict, a  pictui'e  of  which  appear's.  was  laid  with  wood 
block  eight  years  ago,  and  although  fully  twelve  million 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  have  pa.ssed  over  it  the  pavement 
shows  a  wear  of  less  tliair  one-eighth  of  arr  irrclr.  aird  not 
a  cent   has  been   I'eipiir'ed   for'  r'i'pair's  due  lo  weal'. 

The  fact  that  the  r'eiital  di-sir'ability  of  otfici'  buildirrgs 
is  eriharrced  by  wood  block  paving  is  enrphasi/.ed  by  the 
exper-ierrce  of  Seattle's  "Meti'opolitan"  buildings,  which 
average  so  near  rental  capacily  as  to  occasiorr  commeirl 


anrorrg  buildirrg  manager's  all   ovei'  llu'   I'riileil  States. 

Tile  pr'imar'y  cost  of  paving  is  orrly  one  consiileration. 
The  ar'clritecl  and  engineer  want  lo  krrow  tlii'  lasting 
ipialilies:  it's  the  "|>er  year'  "  ensl  of  pavirrg  that  courrts. 
Wlrili-  modern  creosoti-d  wood  block  paving,  car'r'yirrg 
fr'oiir  I'J  lo  IG  poirnds  of  creosote  oil  per-  eubie  foot,  is 
eompar'atively  new.  ils  life  is  founil  lo  exceed  that  of 
vir'lually  every  other'  kirowri  pavement  in  any  degr'ec 
meeting  modern  I'eipiirerrri'nls.  arrd  its  or'igirral  cost  is 
decidedly   moderate. 

Not  only  has  it  desii'able  fi'atiii'cs  for'  business  streets, 
but  its  silence,  diir'ahility  and  .sanitary  features  make  it 
an  excellent  covering  for  residence  .streets,  and  it  is 
especially  recommended  for  deadeniirg  the  noise  around 
hospitals,  chiir-ches,  schools,  court  I'oorns  and  other  build- 
ings wher'e  noise  is  particulai'ly  distur'bing.  Kansas  City 
has  just  ailopted  wood  block  for  ils  jilaygrounds.  because 
children  found  the  wood  sirr'face  so  much  softer-  and  moi'e 
desir'able  than  a   hard  pavement. 
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Pai'ts  and  sonic   ol'  the   Plaster  MoUls   used   in   the   luaiiufaeture    of    a    "'Paeitie"'    Washdowu    f'loset    liowl 

Some  idea  of  the  care  necessary  in  the  potter's  art   may  he  gained  from  tiic  fact   tiiat  tweiity- 

Iwo  separate  parts  are  re(|uired  in  the  manufacture  of  a  "Pacific"  Higii  Grade  liowL 


A  visit  to  our  vitreo\is  cliina  ware  ami  enameled 
cast  iron  ware  factories  at  Richmond,  Cal..  is  well 
worth  your  while  and  is  a  permanent  exposition  of 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade  jjlumhing  fixtures  in 
California. 


If  you  cannot  spare  the  time  to  visit  our  factories, 
visit  our  display  room  at  67  New  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"(pacific" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 


Guaranteed  for  an  unlimited  period  of  years 
against  defects  in  material  and  manufacture 


I  FACTORIES:     RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA  | 

I  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  AND  BOOKLET  ON  SCHOOL  SANITATION  | 
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Sax   I'rancisco,  Jaxuauv,  1916 


EDITOT^.lAL 


NUMHER    1 


The  forty-iiiuth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  Washington  last  niontli. 
The  significant  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  large 
nuinbei-  of  delegates  present — prol)al)l.v  the  largest  number 
that    has  ever   attended   an    Institute   convention, 

Tlie  convention  will  easily  go  down  in  the  history  of  the 
Institute  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
in  the  life  of  that  hotly.  An  outstanding  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  forty-ninth  convention  was  the  i)erfectly 
arranged  program,  which  permitted  the  work  to  pro- 
ceed   along   practical    lines   and    without    waste    of   time. 

President  R.  t'lipston  Sturgis  made  a  splendid  address. 
He  spoke  of  the  record  of  achievement,  stating  that  the 
work  of  groups  of  architects  have  had  great  influence  in 
moulding  the  public  opinion  of  the  profession.  Not  ordy 
the  moral  side  but  the  esthetic  siile  of  the  architect's 
woi'k  has  benefited  by  a  closer  co-operation.  The  raising 
of  standards  of  good  design  may  well  be  counted  as  an 
uplift  of  the  position  of  the  [irofession.  Mr.  Sturgis 
said  that  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  pride,  but  thankfulness, 
may  oiu'  consider  the  definite  achievements  of  achitecture. 

President  Sturgis  spoke  of  the  recent  trip  of  the 
Institute  officers  across  the  continent,  declaring  that 
wherever  the  officers  went,  it  was  necessary  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  architects  as  locally  related.  He 
said  the  impression  largely  prevailed  that  the  legislation 
of  the  Institute  was  framed  to  meet  conditions  difTering 
from  local  atTairs.  Mr.  Sturgis  pointed  out  that  while 
sometimes  it  was  true  that  local  conditions  caused  diffi- 
culty, nowhere  on  the  trip  was  it  found  that  local  condi- 
tions Were  peculiar  to  any  particular  locality.  He  said 
that  ditficulties  relating  to  tin-  archileclural  profession 
were  about  the  same  in  all  sections  of  this  country,  and 
that  architects  should  realize  this  fact  and  not  get  the 
idea  that  conditions  in  relation  to  architecture  in  any 
one  community  were  different  than  those  prevalent  else- 
where. 

President  Sturgis  paid  high  compliment  to  the  architects 
of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  In  referring  to  the 
"definite  achievements  of  architecture"  as  shown  liy  the 
Kx|)Osition,  he  said  that  by  looking  back  twenty-five 
years,  we  may  well  feel  that  San  Francisco  has  achieved  a 
success  which   would   have   been   impo.ssible  then. 

Plans  were  outlined  to  start  work  on  some  plan  for 
the  restoration  and  improvement  of  The  Octagon,  the 
Institute  head<|uarli'rs  in  Washington,  as  lack  of  funds 
for  the  propi'r  maintenance  of  this  building  lias  been  a 
big  problem. 

The  special  committee  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  reported 
on  its  iilans  to  bring  out  the  artistic  features  in  the 
construction  and  designing  of  bridges,  monuments,  and 
other  structures  for  the  Great  Highway.  It  is  hoped  to 
establish  State  Art  Commissions  in  each  state  traversed 
l)y  the  Highway,  the  duties  of  this  commission  to  include 
control  of  the  designing  of  bridges,  monuments  and  other 
highway  structures. 

The  work  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  committee  has  lieen 
very  effective,  and  forcibly  indicates  a  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Institute.  It  shows  tlie  wide  development  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  the  possibilities  that  eon- 
front  the  architects  of  this  country  by  organized  endeavor. 


It  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  the  Instituti'  will  be 
felt  on  the  Lincoln  Highwa.y. 

The  committee  on  government  architecture  reported 
results  of  their  efforts  of  the  i>ast  year  to  influence  gov- 
I  TMiiient  architecture,  stating  that  so  far  as  the  Treasury 
Department  was  concerned,  conditions  arc  not  improving, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  on  the  different  communities  to  further  the  aims  of 
the  Institute.  The  committee  disapproved  of  such  build- 
ings as  the  new  Interior  Building  for  Washington,  itself, 
and  for  types  of  Federal  buildings  in  Chicago.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  a  campaign  of  criticism,  intelligently 
carried  out  in  the  press. 

The  re|)ort  of  the  Houril  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  was  one  of  the  most"  important  read.  It  made 
mention  of  the  result  of  last  year's  convention  wdien 
the  mandatory  re(|uirement  of  the  fixed  fee  was  elimiiuited 
from  the  Coiiii)etition  Code.  In  the  discussion  at  that 
time,  it  was  brought  out  b.v  some  delegates  that  the  change 
would  result  in  breaking  down  the  Institute's  minimum 
fee,  thereby  undoing  much  that  had  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  in  recent  years. 

The  directors  report  pointed  out  that  I  he  committee 
on  competition  had  observed  no  such  results,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  no  competition  program,  for  which  the 
approval  of  the  committee  has  been  sought,  during  the 
past  year,  has  carried  a  fee  of  less  than  six  percent.  The 
elimination  of  this  fee  removed  the  only  ground  which 
was  incapable  of  defens<'  on  ethical  grounds  in  connection 
with  the  Institute's  |)osition  with  refcn-nci'  to  competi- 
1  ion. 

The  Board  rccommeinled  Ihal  those  chapters  which  have 
not  already  endorsed  the  revised  Standard  Contract  Docu- 
ments, shoulil  formally  ajjprove  these  new  documents 
and  let  their  approval  be  locall.v  known,  for  each  com- 
munity is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  law  unto  itself  in 
matters  of  building  practice. 

Eighty-one  new  members  were  electeil  to  the  Institute 
as  against  fifty-eight  for  the  year  previous,  an  increase 
of  forty  per  cent.  With  forty-four  applications  still 
pending,  it  has  been  many  years  since  so  large  a  growth 
has  been  recorded,  and  when  one  slops  to  consider  the 
unprecedented  depression  in  all  building  industries  in 
the  past  year,  the  strength  and  growing  influence  of  the 
Institute  is  particularly  gratifying. 

Although  the  Amci'iean  Instilule  of  Architects  is  the 
oidy  national  association  representing  the  i)rofession  of 
architecture,  there  are  still,  nevertheless  many  architects 
in  this  country,  well-i|ualificMl  by  personal  integrity  and 
professional  skill  for  membership  in  the  Institute.  With 
the  rapidly-growing  influence  of  the  Institute,  it  is  hard 
to  feel  that  reputable  practitioners  of  the  profession  feel 
that  they  can  afford  to  hold  them.selves  aloof  from  the  one 
society  of  national  scope. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  (|uestioniiig  of  the  fact  that 
the  organized  work  of  the  Institute  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  constantly  improving  conditions  of  archi- 
tectural practice.  Without  doubt,  the  public  is  gradually 
ascertaining  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  the  association 
are  ethical  and  professional,  and  that  it  is  not  organized 
to  secure  commissions  for  its  members. 
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Beautiful  and  Permanent 

Well-built  Stucco  is  beautiful  and  stays  beautiful.  It  does 
not  crack  and  become  disfigured.  It  is  economical  —  docs  not 
require  constant  repairs  or  painting.     But  it  must  be  well-built. 

Stucco  Specifications 

We  have  prepared  complete  Stucco  specifications  covering 
different  forms  of  construction,  selection  of  materials,  mixing, 
proper  application,  setting,  finishes,  etc.,  for  good  Stucco.  May 
we  send  you  these  specifications  and  a  portfolio  of  beautiful 
Stucco  residences  of  Atlas-White  non-staining  Portland  Cement? 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 


c'm 


'M  WHITE 


CEMENT 
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Pacific  Coast  Chapters,  A.  I.  A. 


"The  ARCHrTEcr"  is  the  offtcial  organ  of  thf;  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  American   Ixstiti'te  of  Architects. 

San  Francisco  Chapter.  1881 — President,  Wii.i.am  B.  Favili.e. 
Balboa  Bc-ilding.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Secretary,  Svlvain 
Schnaittacher,  233  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chair- 


MA.N    OF    CoMiMITTEE   ON    PuBLIC    I.NFOKM  ATION .    WiLl.lAM     MoOSER, 

Nevada  Bank  Building.  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Com- 
petition, William  B.  I-'avili.e.  Balroa  Bcilding.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Date  of  meetings,  third  Thcksp.w  of  every  month; 
ANNiAL,  October. 


San  Francisco  Architects  Enjoy  Banquet 


Through  the  efforts  of  President  William  15.  Faville  of  the 
San  Franci.sco  Cliapter,  A.  I.  A.,  a  set-tot'i'tlicr  iiiPctiiiK  of  all 
arcliitects  and  ri'iirosentativps  of  the  aiiii'd  aits  in  San  Fraii- 
ci.sfo  enjoyed  a  haiKjuet  this  month.  This  iiieetiiiK  took  the 
place  of  the  leRular  chapter  session. 

The  suKfjestioii  that  there  should  he  no  formal  .speerhes  on 
the  festive  occasion  jiievaili'd.  and  the  president  of  the  San 
Kraneiseo  AiThiteetuial  Cliih,  .Mr.  A.  I,.  I.aiiaehet.  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Keanx  .Vrts.  .Mr.  .lohn 
Bakewell,  and  .Mr.  William  15.  Faville.  presidi'iit  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  .A.  1.  A.,  voiced  an  expression  of  weleome  to 
those  present. 
.Mr.  Faville  spoke  a.s  follows: 

"Now  that  the  salt  of  tolerance  has  been  sprinkled  uiion  the 
tail  of  the  dove  of  jieaee,  and  now  that  she  lias  lieen  caiif-'lit 
and  is  ((Uietl.v  nestliiiB  over  our  architectural  home,  woe  be 
it  to  the  part.v  that  throws  stones  at  her  or  iilucks  her  tail 
feathers  or  drives  her  out  into  the  'eruer  wiuld  atrain. 

"We  are  here  tonight  in  reunion-  reunion  with  its  spirit  of 
hope  before  us.  Tlie  older  men  who  hold  the  architi^'tliral 
destiny  of  the  city  in  their  hands,  and  the  younger  men  who 
so  sliortly  are  to  take  their  places  our  t»o  organizations 
handed  together  by  a  eoiiuiioii  interest  have  before  them  an 
enviable  opportunity   if  we  will   but   take  it. 

"This  opportunity  is  not  to  be  had  by  individual  efforts, 
for  it  is  not  a  one  man's  prof)lein,  liiit  it  is  an  opportunity 
which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  force  that  unified  efforts 
1)1  ing.  and  loU'giit  let  us  take  as  our  slog;iii  "(Jet  Togetiic  ' 
—  "Cet-togethei"  with  the  opjiortunities  which  "(iet  togitlier" 
brings  clear  before  us.  These  opportunities  cannot  come  by 
single  efforts:  they  cannot  cfuiie  by  the  separate  interests  of 
the  clubs,  but  they  must  come  through  both  clubs,  realizing 
and  recognizing  that  their  interests  and  the  larger  interests 
of  the  city  demand  that  we  "(Jet  together,"  that  we  "Stay  to- 
gether," that  we  "Work  together,"  if  we  are  to  create  and  hold 
these  opportunities. 

"To  "(Jet  together"  has  been  the  means  of  solving  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  world,  and  our  own  problem  and  that  of 
the  city  can  be  solved  by  tlie  same  sort  of  concerted  action. 

"1.  It  means  the  willingness  to  lay  aside  individual  prefer- 
ence: 
"2.  Individual  advertising: 

"3.  Individual  tearing  down  the  other  fellow's  work,  who 
tries  to  accomplish,  and  it  means  the  standing  together  be- 
hind soiiie  big  thought  or  expression  and  shoving  hard  it 
means  co-operation: 

"4.  Our  city  luiilt  upon  its  many  hills  with  the  bay  and 
ocean  playing  at  its  feet,  with  its  natural  advantages  and 
wonderful  setting  needs  only  the  magic  toiicli  of  individual- 
ism, of  collective  personality  in  its  plan  and  in  its  architi-c- 
tural  embellishment  to  make  it  glorious  bi-yond  belief  and  to 
idace  it  among  the  great  and  beautiful  cities  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  reasiui  why  the  dream  of  Fidiiuis  shiuild  not 
come  true  here,  nor  wliy  the  Itoman  splendors  which  were 
created  by  lieing  borrowed  by  achievements  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  should  not  be  matle  to  reawaken  in  our  city,  and 
I  would  like  to  jii-opose  a  t<iast  from  the  San  Francisco 
('liai)ter  to  tlie  .\rchitectiiral  Club  and  to  the  Heaux  .Arts 
Society,  aiul  that  it  sliall  be  a  toast  to  'Co-operation.'" 

.\lbert  I,,  l.apachet,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Archi- 
tectural Club,  said: 

".Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  .Architects,  fellow-member.s  of  the  San  Francisco  .Arehitee- 
tiiral  Club  and  guests: 

"I'nder  the  topic  of  'Why  we  are  here,'  .Mr.  Faville  has  very 
ably  pleaded  with  you  for  a  stronger  spirit  of  co-operation, 
anil  i  hesitate  to  arise  and  address  you  further,  for  .Mr. 
Faville's  needs  no  enlarging  upon. 

"There  ha.s.  in  the  past,  been  a  strong  feeling  of  unrest  and 
lack  of  unity  amongst  the  members  of  the  professif)n,  which 
has  been  productive  of  no  good  results.  This  feeling  has  even 
asserted  itself  in  the  very  fold  of  the  several  organizations, 
but,  fortunately,  we  have  all  sueeessfiilly  outgrown  the.sc 
petty  jealousies,  and  have  come  to  understand  each  other 
better. 

"It  has  remained  for  .Mr.  Faville,  during  his  term  of  office 
a.s  President  of  the  Chapter,  to  bring  its  incinbcr.s  together  in 
a  more  unified  spirit  of  confraternity,  and  so  successful  has 


he  been  that  he  was  encouraged  to  set  about  forming  a  closer 
relationship   between    tile  Clia|iter  and   tlie  Cliil). 

"In  one  of  our  early  conversHtions  preparatory  to  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  details  of  this  affair.  1  was  surprised  to  learn 
from  .Mr.  Faville  that  there  was  an  almost  general  feeling 
among  the  architects  that  the  boys  were  averse  to  any  advice 
or  co-operation  from  the  older  members  o;  tlic>  profession, 
witli  regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the  club,  and  that 
the  Chajiter  had,  therefore,  held  itself  aloof  rather  than  be 
misunderstood  as  interfering  with  or  trespassing  upon  our 
rights. 

""Let  us  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
aiul  I  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  boys 
are  heart  and  soul  with  you  in  any  movement  which  will 
lead  to  a  stronger  fei'liiig  of  camaraderie  or  to  impiiivement 
of  tlie  educational  work  on  the  coast  tlian  the  way  in  which 
our  boys  answered  the  call  of  .Mr.  Faville's  committee  and 
worked  for  the  successful  realization  of  tills  evening's  af- 
fair. 

"■(Jentlemen,  you  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  iirogram  thus 
far,  and  I  am  certain  that,  as  the  evening  jirogresse.s,  you 
will  more  than  ever  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee to  entertain  you.  I  sincerely  ho|ie  that  the  success  of  this 
evening's  affair  will  warrant  its  recurring  annually,  and  that 
it  will  be  productive  of  results  far  beyond  our  fondest  ex- 
Iiectations. 

"I,et  each  and  every  one  of  us  this  evening  firmly  resolve 
to  work  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  for  a  strcuiger  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  goodfellowship.  so  that  this  effort  of 
.Mr.   Faville's  will   not   have  been   in   vain. 

".Mr.  Faville  has  spoken  to  you  at  length  as  to  "Why 
we  are  here."  but  modesty  has  forbidden  him  to  answer  the 
i|uestion  which  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of  those 
present,   as  to  'How   we  came  to   be  here.' 

"The  idea  of  this  gathering  was  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Faville.  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  Club  and  the  Chap- 
ter together,  and  he  has  since  uiiiked  hard  and  untiringly. 
against  almost  iinsuriiKMintablc  difficulties  and  inejiidices. 
Notwithstanding  these  setbacks,  .Mr.  Faville  would  not  be 
downed,  and  the  result  has  been  this  "Potlatch."  a  gather- 
ing together,  in  jollification,  of  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  representing  all  branches  of  the  profession  and 
its   allied   arts. 

"".And  now,  gentlemen,  in  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  pioneer  of  this  movement,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of 
.Mr.  William   M.   Faville. 

""In  the  iiast  it  has  devolved  upon  the  Architectural  Club, 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  a  few  individual  members  of 
the  iiiofession.  who  have  unselfishly  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  iiKuiey,  to  further  the  educational  work  on  the 
coast.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  local  members  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  Society. 

'"(Jentlemen,  the  next  sjieaker  to  address  you  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  till'  Mean  .Arts  Society,  .Mr.  .lohn  HaUcwell.  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee,  who  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  this  gathering.'" 

.Mr.  .lohn  Bakewell  .Ir..  vice-iiresident  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Committee  of  the  Beaux  .Arts  Society,  who  was  asked  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  behalf  of  tlie  Beaux  .Arts  Society,  said: 

"The  Beaux  .\rts  Society  has  been  siiecesstiil  for  just  one 
reason,  and  that  is  because  it  has  encouraged  the  closest  con- 
tact between  its  members  and  the  young  and  ambitious 
draughtsmen.  Its  educational  work  is  its  real  excuse  for  ex- 
istence, and  we  are  all  very  familiar  with  that  work,  and  the 
hel|i  it  offers  to  the  draughtsmen.  But  apail  from  the  help 
thus  (liven  the  draiightsiiieii  is  also  the  advantage  which  its 
members  thetiiselves  get  from  the  draughtsmen. 

"The  profession  of  architecture  is  a  iirogressive  art  or 
science,  and  is  constailtly  advancing  and  taking  U))  new- 
ideas,  and  these  new  ideas  must  in  large  iiart  come  from  the 
youth  and  enthiisiasiii  of  the  younger  men  of  the  profession. 
be  they  draughtsmen  or  be  they  young  architects.  The  older 
man.  having  a  better  basis  of  knowledge  on  which  to  form 
his  judgment,  can  better  discard  the  useless  and  foolish,  and 
encourage  only  such  ideas  as  are  really  worth  a<loption.  .An 
architect  can  be  a  creator  only  as  long  as  he  remains  young, 
and  he  can  prolong  his  youth  indefinitely  only  by  close  as- 
sociation with  the  very  young,  and  by  constant  interchange 
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of  ideas  with  tlip  yoiuiK.  So  we  sliould  all  try  to  hrinf;  tlic 
younger  and  older  men  together  in  every  way  possible,  in  the 
offiee  and  out  of  the  offiee.  in  the  atelier  and  outside  the  ate- 
lier. It  is  for  this  reason  that  sueh  an  oeeasion  as  that  of  this 
evening,  whieh  brings  together  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
men  of  the  profession,  has  a  great  signifieanee,  and  a  value 
mueh  greater  than  that  of  having  a  good  time  together. 
"1  congratulate  Mr.  Faville,  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  on 


having  instituted  this  oeeasion,  and  hope  that  we  will  he  able 
to  rejieat  it  many  times." 


Because  of  the  soeial  meeting  of  the  San  P'ranelseo  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  San  Franciseo 
Architectural  Club,  there  was  no  regular  meeting  of  the  chap- 
ter this  liionth. 


Minutes  of  Southern  California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 


The  ninty-first  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  C^hai)- 
tcr  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  at  the 
ban((uet  hall  of  the  Bristol  cafe,  Los  Angeles,  on  Tuesday, 
December  14th,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7:.30  p.  m.  by  President 
S.  Tilden  Norton. 

The  following  members  were  present:  A.  L.  Acker,  D.  C. 
AUi.son,  J.  E.  Allison,  J.  J.  Backu.s,  F.  P.  Davis,  P.  A.  Eisen, 
Lyman  Farwell,  P.  H.  Frohman,  John  C.  Hillman.  John  C. 
Krempel.  A.  C.  Martin,  H.  H.  Martin.  S.  B.  Marston,  B.  M. 
Morri-s,  Octavius  Morgan,  O.  W.  Morgan,  S.  T.  Norton. 
Robert  H.  Orr,  H.  M.  Patterson.  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  W.  J. 
Saunders,  G.  F.  Skilling,  J.  T.  Vawter,  August  Wackerbarth, 
Albert  R.  Walker,  H.  F.  Withey,  F.  R.  Schaefer. 

As  guests  of  the  chapter  were  present  Mr.  A.  W.  Ray,  a 
local  architect:  Wm.  Dellamore,  of  the  Builder  and  Con- 
tractor, and  W.  E.  Prine,  of  the  Southwest  Contractor. 

The  minutes  of  the  nintieth  meeting  of  members  were  read 
and  approved  as  corrected. 

For  the  board  of  directors  the  secretary  reported  one 
meeting  held  on  December  14th,  at  which  meeting  the  mem- 
bership applications  of  Mr.  S.  O.  Clements  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dodd  were  presented  and  approved  by  the  board  and 
instructions  given  to  the  secretary  to  send  out  letter  ballots. 

For  the  committee  on  membership,  Mr.  Davis  reported 
excellent  progress  made  in  securing  promises  from  desirable 
prospective  members. 

For  the  committee  on  entertainment,  a  letter  was  read  by 
the  secretary  explaining  Mr.  Collins'  inability  to  secure 
lantern  slides  for  the  December  meeting,  and  suggesting 
that  the  talk,  it  agreeable  to  the  chapter,  be  postponed 
until  the  January  meeting. 

For  the  A.  I.  A.  sub-committee  on  public  information, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Withey  read  a  form  of  circular  letter  setting  forth 
general  information  relative  to  the  status  of  an  architect 
with  client.  It  was  suggested  by  the  committee  presenting 
the  report  that  such  circular  letter  be  prepared  in  printed 
form,  copies  to  be  held  by  the  .secretary  of  the  chapter  for 
use  in  the  general  educational  and  publicity  work.  A 
general  discussion  was  entered  into  by  various  members  of 
the  chapter  and  several  motions  were  ofTered  with  regard 
to  the  same.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  on 
public  information  was  to  be  di.s.solved  and  new  members 
appointed,  it  was  ordered  by  the  chairman  that  this  com- 
munication be  turned  over  to  the  new  committee  for  general 
revision  and  for  presentation  at  the  following  meeting. 

The  president  then  reported  the  appointment  of  a  new 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Frohman,  chairman; 
Henry  Greene  and  J.  C.  Hillman. 

For  the  committee  on  city  iilanning.  the  president  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the  following  members:  H.  F. 
Withey,  chairman:  D.  C.  Allison,  A.  C.  Martin,  G.  F.  Skilling 
and  Robert  Farquhar. 

For  the  permanent  committee  on  legislation,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Backus  reported  that  he  had  met  with  the  committee  of 
the  board  of  freeholders  and  that  assurances  had  been 
rendered  by  them  as  to  the  retention  of  the  150-ft.  height 
limit  to  buildings. 

Further  report  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  AIILson,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  comi)etitions  iiad  acted  with 
the  committee  on  legislation  relative  to  the  method  of 
handling  architectural  work  for  the  city.  His  report  was 
to  the  effect  that  all  oh.iectionable  features  of  the  city  charter 
relative  to  architectural  work  would  be  eliminated  in  the 
new  charter:  that  architectural  services  might  be  secured  by 
direct  appointment  or  by  competition:  that  the  advertising 
and  bond  features  had  been  entirely  eliminated. 

Further  report  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim  relative  to  the 
organization  of  the  art  commission  under  the  new  charter 


was  to  the  effect  that  such  chaiter  provided  for  five  ap- 
pointed members  to  the  connnission,  omitting  pievious  ex- 
isting i)rovisions  pertaining  to  ex-otficio  members:  stating 
that  three  would  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  art  commis- 
sion, and  that  in  the  future  the  commission  would  have 
supervision  over  works  of  art   in   public   parks. 

For  the  A.  I.  A.  sub-committee  on  education,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Allison  reported  on  the  jirogram  of  the  atelier  work. 

For  the  special  committee  on  speculative  building  com- 
panies, Mr.  Percy  Eisen  outlined  the  re-organization  work 
being  undertaken  by  the  Builders  Exchange  and  Master 
Builders  Association.  It  was  reported  that  the  chapter'.s 
committee  was  keeping  in  touch  with  this  movement  in 
order  to  determine  what  the  chapter's  policy  should  be 
with  regards  to  the  same.  He  also  reported  as  to  a  con- 
ference held  with  one  of  the  large  lumber  companies  and 
the  securing  of  assurances  from  them  that  in  the  future  they 
would  assume  a  more  conservative  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  illegitimate  building  contractors. 

Followed  the  reading  of  communications: 

From  Mr.  Burt  L.  Tenner,  secretary  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  asking  for  action  on  the  institute  docu- 
ments.    By  motion  made,  endorsement  was  accorded. 

From  Burt  L.  Fenner,  secretary  of  A.  I.  A.,  giving  a  brief 
outline  of  the  Pacific  Coast  excursion. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  joint  committee 
of  technical  societies,  requesting  an  expression  from  this 
chapter  as  to  the  continuation  of  joint  meetings  at  least 
yearly  in  the  future.  By  resolution  made,  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  the  chapter  voted  to  take  part  in  such  a  joint 
meeting. 

From  the  Minnesota  Chapter  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, calling  attention  to  iirojiosals  of  the  convention  rela- 
tive to  membership.    The  comnumication  was  ordered  filed. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  relative  to  a  certain  competition  for  the  Yava- 
pai county  court  house,  Arizona.  This  communication  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  competitions. 

From  Miss  M.  L.  Schmidt,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibit,  asking  an  exi)ression  from  the  chapter  as  to  the 
holding  of  an  annual  architectural  exhibit  at  the  Metro- 
politan Exhibit  room.  By  resolution  made  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  take  this  matter  uj)  with  Miss  Schmidt. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  the  matter  of 
reconsidering  the  question  of  resigning  from  the  Southwest 
Society  came  up  for  discussion.  Following  an  eloquent  plea 
from  Mr.  John  P.  Krempel,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  duly 
carried,  that  this  chapter  move  to  reconsider,  thereby  placing 
the  chapter  again   in  active  membership. 

Under  the  head  of  new  busines.s,  the  question  came  up 
for  discussion  relative  to  the  status  of  Mr.  George  Ijowe 
supervising  architect  for  the  county.  This  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  John  P.  Krempel,  membei-  of  the  state  board 
of  architecture,  southern  district,  for  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Di.scussion  was  next  entered  into  relative  to  the  location 
for  holding  annual  conventions. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Withey,  next  presented  a  resolution  covering 
the  matter  Qf  the  creation  of  a  special  fund  made  up  of  all 
initiation  fees  paid  into  the  chapter:  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends derived  therefrom  to  be  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses. After  some  discussion  this  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  meeting  adjourned   at   10:1.5   p.   m. 

A.  R.  WALKER. 

Secretary   pro  tem. 
Per  E.   W. 
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I    Homes  £  Grounds   | 

I  "CALIFORNIA'S  ARTISTIC  HOME  MAGAZINE"  I 


PUBLISHED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  EACH  MONTH 
ON  SALE  AT  NEWSTANDS 

January  Issue  Now  Being  Distributed 


"HOMES  AND  GROUNDS"  will  fill  the  long-felt  need  for  a  magazine 
featuring  the  best  types  of  California  residence  and  bungalow  architecture 
and  the  artistic  landscape  effects  so  successfully  developed  here. 

As  its  name  implies  "HOMES  AND  GROUNDS"  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  home-owner  and  to  the  prospective  owner  of  a  home,  to  the 
architect,  landscape  architect  and  interior  decorator.  It  will  advocate  and 
stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  special  field  it  occupies. 

Each  month  it  will  present  a  careful  selection  of  fine  photographic  re- 
productions showing  exterior  and  interior  views,  methods  and  styles  of  inte- 
rior decoration  and  furnishings,  lighting  and  other  features  of  interest.  IN- 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  EACH  IS- 
SUE. Landscape  features  of  the  home  will  be  beautifully  illustrated.  Ex- 
perts in  landscape  will  tell  of  planting  and  how  to  attain  the  artistic  effects 
for  which  California  gardens  are  so  widely  known. 


YOU  WILL 
ENJOY 
EVERY  ISSUE 


Clip  and  mail 
coupon  today 


Killlllllll 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 


HOMES  AND  GROUNDS 


.191. 


A.  DKIM.MO.NI).  I'uhlishcr 


725  Chronicle  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


.will 


Please  find  enclosed      2° '^o.*' Money  order  ^*""  $1-50  for  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  'HOMES  AND  GROUNDS"  beginning  with  

number.     Or  enter order  for  subscription  and 

remit  you  the  sum  of  $1.50  upon  receipt  of  invoice. 

Name    

Terms —  Address   

Cash  in  Advance.       City  State  
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Mt.  Diablo 
Cement 


Always  Used  Where  Quality  Counts 


COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


I    Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

g  2  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

I  BRANCHES: 

I        Oakland        Sacramento        San  Jose        Santa  Cruz 

I  Portland,  Oregon  Tacoma,  Wash. 

IlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllW^ 


Put  Eternal  Beauty 
Into  Your  Concrete 

ARCHITECTS  who  seek  to  reproduce 
L  the  beauty  of  ancient  Grecian  archi- 
tecture   will     appreciate    the    value    of 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

This  coating  not  only  waterproofs  con- 
crete and  stucco  walls*  but  it  equalizes 
the  color.  Overcomes  the  blotched  effect 
of  rain.  Gives  an  artistic  dull  surface, 
but  doesn't  mar  the  texture  of  the  con- 
crete or  stucco. 

Many  of  the  country's  leading  archi- 
tects specify  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  —  their  reasons  why 
are  given  in  our  free  Booklet  7 .  Write 
for  it.  Free  sample  can  '  'Bay  State.  ' ' 
too.      Say  uihat  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston.  Mass.  BAY   STATE 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  CO. 

Established  in  1885 

The  only  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
handling  temperature  regulation  exclu- 
sively with  our  own  corps  of  Skilled 
Mechanics. 

JOHNSON  THERMOSTATS  ARE  STANDARD 


629   I..uinberman's  Bldg 
Portland,    Oreg'on 


1104  White  Bldg 
SeattleflKrash. 


New  Model 
Intermediate 
Thermostat 


600    Citizen.s    National    Bank 
Iios  Aug-eles 

149    I'Mfth    Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


Bldg. 
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I  Draughtsmen's  Blouses 

H  A  specially  designed  studio  and  office  robe,  made 
1  of  well-wearing  material,  washable,  of  a  service- 
I        able  buff  shade,  offering  a  complete  protection  of 

clothes  from  wear  and  tear. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid 

upon  receipt  of  price. 

E.  Falkenhainer 

25   West  42nd  Street 

Style  A  NEW  YORK  CITY  Style  B 

$1.50  $2.00 

Special  discounts  in  lots  of  one  dozen  or  more 


Just  the  Tiling  foi'  Bungalows.  Apartment  Houses 
or  Large  Residences 


This  little  Tacoma  Residence 
HAS   AN   AUTOMATIC    COOLER 

IT     i:i.IMIITATi:S     THE     UNSANITARIT     ICE      BOX     AS 
WEI.I.  AS   THE   ICE   BII.I. 


IT    SAVES    MONET,    ROOM,    TIME    AND    TBOUBI.E 


Just  the  Water  tliat  you 
ordinai-ily  Use  First  cir- 
culates through  the  Cooler. 


Automatic  Cooler  Co. 


TACOMA,  WASH 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Circular 
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Low  Pressure  Crude  Oil  Burning  Equipment 

Not  how  Cheap-but  how  Serviceahle 


-Itl'NS    j5LO\V 


WAR  DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  CONSTRUCTING  QUARTERMASTER, 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Nov.  28,  1914. 
S.  T.  Jolinson  Co., 

San  Franeisco,  Cal. — 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  inquiry  about 
the  Oil  Burning  System  installed  by  you  at  Fort 
Baker  some  time  ago  under  this  office,  I  wish  to 
say  that  this  low  pressure  air  burning  system  has 
given  entire  satisfaction.  This  central  system, 
with  its  air  and  oil  mains  to  each  building,  is  very 
simple  and  there  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order, 
if  once  put  in  right  A  saving  of  about  70  per  cent 
over  price  of  coal  has  been  made  by  this  change, 
and  the  plant  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

Respecfully, 
0.  W.  Degen, 
Civil  Engineer  &  Spt,  of  Const. 

The  United  States  Government  has  132  Johnson 
Burners  in  Daily  Use 


WILL    L.\ST    A    LIIKTIMK 

Some  Oil  Burner  Manufacturers  install  outfits  that  operate  at  speeds  at  high  as  3.400  R.  P.  M., 
and  if  they  are  worn  out  as  soon  as  the  makers'  guarantee  expires,  "It's  up  to  you."  Why  have  high 
speed  machinery?     Johnson  systems  give   long  satisfaction. 


1337     Mission    St. 
SAN    I'RANCISCO 


S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 


.\GENTS  IN  PRINCIPAL 
PACIFIC    COAST    CITIES 
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Best  Plaster  for 


ALL  i'l,AS.'Ji:s  OK 

BUILDINGS 


San    Kranclsco 
City    Hall 


Bakewell    and     Brown 
Architects 


KEENE  CEMENT  GAUGED 

LIME  MORTAR 

USED  THROUGHOUT 

NON  CORROSIVE  MORE  SOUND  PROOF 

COSTS  LESS        BETTER  WORKMANSHIP 

American  Keene  Cement  Co. 


Otis  Elevator  Co's  Plant  painted  with 

L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint 

Till'  entire  corrugated  iron  sirnclures  of  this  well- 
known  eoiiiitany.  located  at  Beaeli  and  Stockton 
Streets,  San  Franeisco,  have  bi'en  painted  with 
Silver  Grey,  L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint. 

The  adhesive  properties,  eoinhined  with  water 
proofing  i|ualities  of  this  paint,  make  it  jiartic- 
ularly  su])eri()r  for  corrugated  iron  surfaces.  Pro- 
duces an  elastic  flat  finish,  unaffected  hy  atmos- 
pheric  changes,   riutking  an    ideal    protection. 

It.    IE    8.    Cement    Paint    la    adaptable    for    aU    aarfacei. 
Write  for  literature  and  color  card. 

Paint  Products   Corporation 

LAIRD   &  SINCLAIR,   Distributors 
Sharon  Building  San  Francsco. 


I  "STRONGEST      KEENE      CEMENT      KNOWN"  |  The  Palnt  mat  Made  the  E.po.ltlon  ramon.  I 
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I  CREOSOTED  | 

I  WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORS  I 


Tile  Silc'iil,   l^viTlastiiig  Siii-- 
raciiif;  I'or — 

Factories 

MiK'hiiif  Slii)i>.s 

AiitoiMoliih-  I'lnnts 

Fire  Engine  Houses 

Railway  Car  Barns 

Warehouses 

Freight   Depots 

Doehs 

Ferry   Tei'niinals 

Dairy  and  Stock  Barns 

Bridges 

Trestles 

Fei'ry   Boat   Docks 

Tennis  Courts 

Plavfields 


"The  Spllinx" 

Creosoted    Wood 

Block    Paving. 

For     City      Streets 

and    Country 

Highways. 


Wherever  I^ong  Lil'e.  Quietness  and   Low   Cost   are   tile   Considi'ration 

Pacific  Creosoting  Company 


Xc  lUTIilOHN     LlFi'^    BUILDING 
SEATTLE,    U.    S.    A. 


Operating  at 

Eagle     Harbor. 

Wash.,    one    of    the 

World's    Largest 

Creosoting 

Plants. 
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Equipped  With 


OAKLAND    RESIDENCE 


BAKEWELL    &     BROWN 
Architects,   San    Francisco 


W.  T.  WHITE  CO. 
Builders,  Oakland 


PITCHER 

Disappearing  Doors 
Adjustable  Hangers 


AND 


PATENTED  FRAMES 

Pitclier  Disappearing  Doors  in- 
stalled in  SMi  inch  partitions. 
No  extra  thickness  of  wall  re- 
quired. Siieeify  Sliding  Doors  in 
place  of  Swinging  Doors. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  CO. 


FIFTH  AND  BRYANT  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ST.    THOMAS    LWTHOMC    CHURCH 
Coeur  cl'Alene.   Idaho 


F.    J. 


ANDERSON, 
Srranton.    1 


AKCHITKCT 
'ennu. 


ROOFED  FRENCH  OR  DIAGONAL  METHOD  WITH 

Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles 


When  tlip  i)raptiral  iiropcrty  ohiht  of  today 
buys  u  roof  lie  ilrinanils  soiiictliiiiK  iiiort>  than 
a  iiiiTi-  roof  fcivcrintt.  lie  Hciglis  thi'  claiiiis  of 
one  roof  HKaiii^t  anotluT  aim  liasps  liis  ilwi- 
sioii  upon  liaid  farts  ami  unassailablo  cvi- 
denee. 

HK  DEMANDS— Peniiaiu'iid":  Beoauff  lie 
wants  a  roof  that  carries  no  eost  l)eyond  the 
first  eost.  A  roof  that  never  requires  iiaintiiiK 
or  iiateliiuK  or  repairing.  He  demands  a  roof 
tliat  is  iiraetieally  wearproof  rustproof,  and 
lu>  Kets  it  only  in  Aiiihler  Asbestos  "Century" 
ShinBles. 

When  von  draw  your  speeifieations.  plea.se  see  th 
lury"  Sliiiij(li's.  and  avoid   inferior  substitut 

Sold    hj    th* 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

Mftnofftctared  by  th« 

Asbestos  Shingle.  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co. 

Ambler.  Penna..  U.  S.  A. 

Vt'  iliinnliijiiil liiii^M»iai<Wi«ii<i»liMiihilliiHiilUil  iKW— 111 


UK  DK.M.V.NDS  rrotection:  Heeause  he 
wants  a  roof  that  is  ahsolutely  lire.  wind,  rain 
an<l  weatherproof,  lie  wants  a  roof  tlnit  will 
atTord  permanent  protii-tion  and  will  stand 
up  under  any  suciden  and  violent  eliiiiatie 
ehauKes.  ('onsei|Uentlv  he  demands  .\.\IHI,KK 
ASUKSTOS  "CKXTI'KV"  SIIIN(il,KS,  The 
Hoof  KverlastiuK." 

Hiiause  of  thi'se  ipialities  and  because  of 
the  taet  that  .Xnibler  .Asbestos  "Century" 
^^hingles  havi'  demonstrated  these  <|iialities  in 
.some  .50.(KHi  instances  their  po|iularity  is  in- 
creasing aerordingly. 

at   the  words  are  ineorporati'd,  Anihler  Asbestos  "Ceii- 
ions.  not  made  l)y  patented  "Century"  process. 

J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific   Coaat   Repreientstlve 

725  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Stock  Carried  in  San  Francisco. 
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I  m 

I  Meyer    System  |    ^^  ^«    i 

I  STEEL  FORMS  I 


FOR  CONCRETE  FLOOR 
CONSTRUCTION 

Economy,     rigidity,     soundproof 

and  permits  rapidity  of  joist  floor 

construction. 


CONCRETE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


OUARAMTESD   to   me«t   Standard  and  XT.   •. 

OoTenunent  Speciflcationi  for  first  grad* 

Portland  Cement 

Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Company 

Worki:  Davenport,  OaL 


Standard  Portland 
Cement  Corporation 

Works:  Napa  Junction,  OaL 


GENERAL  OITICES 
Crocker  Building:  San  Franciseo 
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SFsoxrr 


NEPHI  PLASTER  ONLY 

IT  VUXBB  THB  WAXXi 

Btasdara  for  25  jtn  oa  Paolflo  Coftit  aad 
ZnMnnoTuitata  Wrat 

Kktdwall,  PlnliMng,  Oaitlnar,  Bto. 

NEPm  PLASTER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

8*a  Franolsoo  Offic*,  Bnlldan  Zzoliuif* 
180  J»sl«  Street — Plion*  Sntter  6700 

MAIN  OFFICE.  711  BOSTON  BUILDING 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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PORTLAND 


LOS    ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


sisoini  ^  Co. 


PAINT  MAKERS 

151  Votrero  ATenne— — SAH  FBAVCXSCO-^ — 64  Plae  Street 

MAKERS 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

A  flat  oil  paint  made  In  soft  Kalsomlne  Tints  that  la 
washable— a  practical  article  for  walls,  ceilings,  etc., 
that  is  economical  and  durable. 

AGENCY 

Tanm  &  Nolan  Co.'s  High  Grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes 

The  Koods  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  climate  of 
this  Coast. 
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MACKEY  PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


I0GDEN&  SHASTA! 
ROUTES 


FIRST     IN     SAFETY 

"SUNSET  ROUTE" 

Along*  the  Mission  Trail 
and  tbrongrh  the  Dixieland 
of  mong  and  story. 

Two  daily  trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Connect- 
ing with  Southern  Paciflc 
Steamers  to  New  York. 

"EL  PASO  ROUTE" 

The  Oolden  State  Bonte 
thxonsrh  the  Southwest. 

Two  daily  trains  to  Chica- 
go and  St.  Louis  via  Los 
Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso 
and  Kansas  City. 

Southern  Pacific  Service  is  Standard 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Oil  Burning  Engines — No  cinders,  No  Smudge, 

No  Annoying  Smoke 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,  Equipment,  Mo- 
tive power  and  Safety-First  appliances,  San  Francisco  Ex- 
position, 1915. 

For  Fares  and  Train  Service,  Ask  Sonthern  Paciflc  Station 
Agent 


CHOICE 

OP 

Four  Routes 

EAST 

NEW  ORLEANS 

OGDEN 

PORTLAND 

EL  PASO 

"OGDEN  ROUTE" 

Across  the  Sierras  and  ov- 
er the  Oreat  Salt  Iiake  Cnt- 
off. 

Four  Dally  Trains  to  Chi- 
cago via.  OgiJen  and  Omaha; 
or  via  Denver  and  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis.  Shortest 
and    Quickest   way   east. 

"SHASTA  ROUTE" 

Skirting  majestic  Moant 
Shasta  and  crossing  the  Sls- 
klyons. 

Four  daily  trains  to  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Seattle — 
through  Oregon  a"!  the  Pa- 
ciflc Northwest. 
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COBB  BiniiDiiro 

ana 

-WHIXE-HENBT- 

STUABT  BUIIiSIHO 

Seattle,  Waili. 

HOWELLS     &     STOKES 
Architects 


OTIS    SQUIPWENT 


Eleven  Otis  Geared 
Traction  Electric  Pas- 
senger Elevators. 


One  Hundred 


TMs  popular  sjonbol  of  perfection  also  denotes  the  number 
of  American  cities  with  an  Otis  Office. 

The  presence  of  the  Office  in  or  near  your  city  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Architect. 

Because  of  it,  you  can  always  have  the  benefit  of  the  most 
extensive  elevator  experience.  In  planning  for  the  cor- 
rect type  and  number  of  elevators  for  any  building,  you 
can  secure  the  impartial  and  complete  advice  of  the  local 
Otis  representative  without  delay  and  without  obligation. 


On  your  next  building  plans,  write  or  telephone  the  local 
Otis  Office  for  the  Otis  advisory  service. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth  St.,  New  York 

2300  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco 

OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Et<? WORLD'S  "WORD  for 


ELEVATOR  SAFETY 


THE 


AR(3iiTe(J 


^VOLUME  XI  -NUZnBERa 
*FEBRVARy*1916* 


For  Tasteful  &-  Hygienic 
Wall  Coatings 


Q[It  matters  little  to  the  Arcliiteet  that  Fuller 
Washable  Wall  Finish  works  easily,  flows  to- 
gether like  an  enamel,  and  covers  well— that  is 
the  business  of  the  Painter.  QThe  Architect  is 
interested  more  particularly  in  the  final  finish 
that  it  produces.  (|Fuller  Washable  Wall  Finish 
expresses  results  in  terms  of— long  unchanging 
life,  permanence  of  color,  soft  restful  tints,  and 
a  smooth,  porcelain-Hke  surface  that  can  be 
washed  without  injury  to  the  wall.  QFor  the 
walls  of  hospitals,  office  and  public  buildings, 
bathrooms,  kitchens,  lavatories,  etc.,  Fuller 
Washable  Wall  Finish  is  unequalled. 


I  W.  P.  FULLER  £r  CO.  | 

■                                                                               MANUFACTURERS                                                   -  | 

I                                                    SPECIALIZED  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  PRODUCTS  | 

j                                                                           FOP.  EVERY  PURPOSE.  | 
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This  group  of  modern  residences  were  designed  and  erected  by  ARCHITECTS  R.  G,  McDOWELL  £r  CO..  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
BERRY  BROTHERS'  VARNISHES  were  used  exclusively  in  the  finishing  of  them. 


Behind  this  Trade  Mark 
is  the  result  of  nearly 
sixty  years  of  var- 
nish making. 


^From  kettle  to  final  sealed 
package.  Berry  Brother's 
Varnishes  are  as  per- 
fect as  chemistry  and 
skilled  lahor  can 
produce. 


Here  are  two  of  the  most  reliable  finishes  made— every  architect  should  be  familiar  with  them: 

LIQUID  GRANITE— For  floors  and  all  interior  woodwork  subjected  to  severe  were,  such  as  window  sills 
and  casings,  bath  rooms,  etc.     It  is  mar-proof,  makes  a  handsome  finish,  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 

LUXEBERRY   WHITE   ENAMEL -Whitest  white-stays  white.     Makes  a  permanent  snow  white  finish 
in  either  dull  or  gloss  effects.     It  will  not  chip  or  crack,  is  durable  and  washable. 


Write  our  Architectural  Deparlmenl  fur  interesting  literature  on  wood  finishing. 

E<ERRY  BROTHERC 
=^rld's  Lar^esfV^rnish  Makers  V^ 


DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WALKER VILLE,  ONT. 
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CONCRETO  -  SIX  YEAR  PROOF 


'•i;;" 


O.J,  HATCH,  PAINTEPv 
OAKLAND 


PERALTA  APARTMENTS,   I3TH  AND  JACKSON  STREETS 
OAKLAND,  CAL 


EDWARD  T    FOULKES    ARCHITECT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Peralta  Apartments 

were  finished  with  two  coats  of 


^^^■l^l^^;j=ii■^ 


Over  Six  Years  Ago. 


The  present  condition  of  the  paint  is  absolute  proof  of  the  lasting  quality  of  Concrete. 
SOLE  MAKERS     THE     MURALO     CO.     NEW   YORK 


Los  Angeles 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.  Main  St. 


San  Francisco  Office:    311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 

DISTRIBUTORS 


San  Francisco 
D.  H.  RHODES 

546  Valencia  St. 
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FINISHED  WITH  ^uanize 


THOS    SCOBLE 
OWNEP,  y  BUILDE^ 


PALM  COURT  APARTMENTS.   N    E   COK,  PALM  AVE    y  GEARY  ST 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  entire  interior  of  the  beautiful  Palm  Court  Apartments  is  finished  with 

WHITE 

ENAMEL 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse:   311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 


EDWARD  E,  YOUNG 
ARCHITECT 


Seattle 

Tacoma 

Pdrlland 

San  Franeisco 

L<is  Angeles 

CAMPBELL  HDWE.  CO. 

W.  J.  HANSON  &  CO. 

W.  M.  SMITH  CO. 

D.  H.  RIIODKS 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO 

1st  Ave.  and  Mailisoii  St. 

1129  Broadway 

550  Williams  Ave. 

5  If)  Vali-m-ia  St. 

627  S.  Main  St. 
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TRINITY  TERRACE  COURT  APARTMENT  HOUSE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Put  the  fuel  in  the 

cellar—not  on  the  roof" 

11  Tin  roofs  give  complete  protection 
against  tire,  after  the  same  manner 
as  a  standard  tin -covered  fire-door 
or  sluitter.  If  tire  starts  inside  the 
building  the  tin  roofing  will  often 
hold  it  in  check. 

H  Roofs  of  Target-and-Arrow  tin 
are  exceedingly  durable,  often  out- 
lasting the  life  of  the  building  it- 
self. 

^  Tin  roofing  can  be  used  to  cover 
any  slope  fiom  a  flat  surface  to  a 
vertical  wall. 

t  A  roof  of  Target-and-Arrow  tin  is 
economical.  It  needs  only  a  coat  of 
paint  every  four  or  five  years  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition  as  long  as 
the  building  stands. 
H  Good  tin  roofs  are  clean,  neat 
looking,  and  lose  nothing  in  ap- 
pearance, with  age. 
11  A  tin  roof  is  very  light — only  65 
lbs.  per  hundred  square  feet. 
H  Everyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  roofs  of  Target-and-Arrow  tin 
will  acknowledge  these  facts.  The 
attacks  made  against  tin  roofs  by 
promoters  of  other  kinds  of  roofing 
apply  only  to  cheap  roofing  plates, 
the  inferior  output  of  an  extensive 
industry.  Such  statements  are  not 
true  of  this  old-time,  heavily-coat- 
ed, well-made  roofing  tin,  which  has 
always  given  such  excellent  satis- 
faction in  service. 


Roof  of  Trimly  Terrace  Court  Apartment  House.  152d  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  Ciiy 


A  GOOD  BUILDING  IS 
WORTH  A  GOOD  ROOF 

High  Grade  Tin  Replaces 
Tar  Roofing 

1i  This  handsome  modern  apartment 
building  was  formerly  covered  with 
a  tar-and-gravel  roof.  This  roof 
developed  leaks  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Attempts  to  repair 
the  composition  roofing  proving  un- 
successful, the  owner  concluded  to 
do  what  should  have  been  done  in 
the  first  place,  namely,  to  put  on 
a  high-grade,  permanent  roof.  The 
tar-and-gravel  was  accordingly  re- 
moved and  a  roof  of  IC  Target-and- 
Arrow  roofing  tin  applied. 
H  The  illustration  shows  the  roof 
with  the  sheet  metal  roofers  at 
work,  and  the  Hudson  River  and 
Pallisades  in  the  backgiound. 
1i  100  boxes  IC  14"x20"  Target-and- 
Arrow  roofing  tin  were  required  for 
this  job.  The  moral  of  this  incident 
is  obvious. 


Roofed  with  "Target-ancl- Arrow"  Roofing  Tin 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
Established  in  Philadelphia  in  1810 


Stock  carried  at  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
245  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HAROLDON  APARTMENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROUSSEAU  £r  ROUSSEAU, "ARCHITECTS 


White  Matt  Glazed  Terra  Gotta 


BY 


STEIGER  TERRA  COTTA  &  POTTERY  WORKS 

Factory:  South  San  Francisco,  Gal.  Offices:   729  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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THE   NETHERLANDS  BUILDING 
P.  P,  I.  E. 


WARD  £r  BLOHME,  ARCHITECTS  \ 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROOFED     WITH 


LARGE  SPANISH  TILE 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

402-414  Frost  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


United  Materials  Company 

5  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Distributors  for  Northorn  Cnli/nrnin 
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UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE 
Pasadena.  California 


OSCAK  WENDEROTH.   SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT 
Treasury  Department 


THE  ENTIRE  LOBBY  IS  IN 


Polychrome  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 


Offices:     CROCKER  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING 
Los  Angeles 


Fdrtory 
Linroln.  California 


BELGRAVIA   APARTMENTS 

795  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco 


Frederick  H.  Meyer 

Architect 


Matt  Glazed 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Used  in  the  two  facades 
of  this  building 

WAS  MANUFACTURED  BY 

N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


OFFICE 
116  N  ATOM  A  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FACTORY 
WEST  ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Haroldon  and  Colonade  Apartments 


PLATE   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Casa  Madrona  Apartments,   San   Francisco- 

Rousseau  &  Rousseau 
Casa  Madrona  Apartments,   San  Francisco- 

Rousseau  &  Rousseau 

San   Francisco- 
.. Rousseau  &  Rousseau 
Entrance   Detail,   San   Francisco   Apartment- 

Rousseau  &•  Rousseau 

Apartment  House,  San  Francisco Rousseau  &■  Rousseau 

MacRoth  and  Cornwell  Apartments,   San   Francisco 

Rousseau   &■  Rousseau 

Elston  and  Clarke  Apartments,  Berkeley W.  H.  Ratejiff 

Trinitv    Place   Apartments,    Portland Roof   &■   Kerr 

Comnumitv   Apartments,    San    Francisco T.  Patterson  Ross 

View   in   Apartment   Court T.  Patterson  Ross 

Community   Apartments,    San    Francisco T.  Patterson  Ross 

Ansonia  Apartments,  Tacoma Heath  &  Gove 

Bryson   Apartments,   Los   Angeles 

Frederick  Noonan  and  Charles  H.  Kysor 

Bretnor  and   Brown   Apartments,   Portland 

Claussen  &  Claussen 

Olympian   Apartments,   Seattle W.   P.    White 

Tudor  Arms  Apartments,  Portland A.  B.  II  assell 

Meadowbrook   Apartments,   Oakland John    Carson 

H.  C.  Newhall  Apartments,  San  Francisco— C/nu.  /.  Rousseau 

TYPE   PAGES  Author     Page 

Rousseau  &  Rousseau B.  J.  S.  Cahill  81 

Twentieth  Century   Habitation Hart   Wood  84 

In   Memory  of  Karl   Bitter 80 

Of  VVliat   Shall  a  Roof  Be   M.ade UA 

Buttonlath — An   Improved  Lathing  Material l:-0 

An    Inexpensive    Refrigerator ;- 123 

Ansonia   Apartments,  Tacoma Heath   &  Cove  124 

Editorial    ^'f 

Chapter    Minutes    1~* 
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;au  and  Ronssoa 

By  B.  J.  S.  CAHILL.  A.  I.  A. 


Wi'".  have  all  heard  of  the  witty  Frenchman's  solution 
of  the  ijroblem  that  one  time  inizzled  scholars  as  to 
the  real  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He 
solemnly  announced  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not 
originated  by  Homer  at  all,  but  by  another  man  of  the 
same  name  ! 

.\t  one  of  the  recent  architectural  e.xhibitions  we  were 
reminded  of  this  comic  piece  of  casuistry  in  noting  some 
remarkably  well  conceived  and  remarkably  well  rendered 
designs  from  the  office  of 
Rousseau  &  Rousseau. 
Now  the  name  of  Rous- 
seau has  long  been  a  fa- 
miliar one  in  building  cir- 
cles, and  when  the  name 
is  mentioned  we  instantly 
form  a  fairly  definite  com- 
posite picture  of  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  name 
Rousseau  for  many  3'ears. 
Every  architect  of  average 
activity  who  has  practiced 
long  enough  to  give  fair 
expression  to  what  is  in 
him  creates  this  outward 
expression  of  himself  in 
his  work. 

Now  the  impression  we 
got  from  the  exhibition  in 
question  was  much  at 
variance  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  e.xisting 
composite  mental  |)icture 
conjured  up  by  the  name 
Rousseau  —  so  much  so 
that  we  found  ourselves 
rubbing  our  eyes,  as  the 
critics  say,  and  looking 
closer  to  see  if.  after  all, 
we  had  read  aright.  Gen- 
uine sur|)rise  was  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  interest, 
cou])Ied  with  admiration. 
To  be  more  specific,  we 
recall  stunning  perspec- 
ti\'es  of  two  skyscraper 
hotels.  ( )ne  was  a  2.'5- 
story  building  project  for 

the  northwest  corner  of  Pine  and  Stockton  Streets.  The 
building  was  square  in  plan  and  was  conceived  in  so  orderly 
a  manner,  that  after  the  fashion  of  Greek  temples,  one  is 
able  to  describe  it  in  writing  so  closely  that  a  practised 
designer  could  easily  reconstruct  the  design  aspect  of  the 
building  from  the  description.  Each  facade  is  punctured 
with  five  window  openings  evenly  spaced,  and  each  with  a 
mullion  and  transom.  This  system  of  penetration  continues 
clear  to  the  first  attic  story  over  the  main  cornice.  .-Mjove 
this  four  floors  recede  equally  from  the  outer  boundaries  of 
the  lot  in  a  stepped  pyramid  of  four  stages,  where  the 
windows  come  close  to  one  another,  in  units  instead  of  in 


ENTRANCE  TO  COURT 

CASA  MADRONA  APARTMENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ROUSSEAU  £r  ROUSSEAU.  ARCHITECTS 


pairs.  Over  the  top  story,  with  ever-receding  fronts,  is  an 
oi)en  square  belvedere  of  twelve  Ionic  columns  topped  by 
a  similar  smaller  belvedere  whose  roof  is  a  pyramid.  From 
the  apex  rises  a  flagpole.  The  silhouette  is  as  splendid  as 
it  is  sensible,  because  a  sc|uare  plan  predicates  square  panels 
in  the  floor  frame,  and  there  is  much  structural  logic  in 
carrying  up  each  receding  floor  on  the  next  inner  line  of 
columns.  Though  this  need  not  actually  take  place,  one 
gets  the  mechanico-esthetical  sense  of  it,  which  is  far  more 

important. 

The  first  floor  is  arcaded 
with  courts  and  mirrors, 
1)  o  1  d  1  y  rusticated.  The 
three  central  arches  form 
the  entrance  on  Stockton 
.Street  and  have  a  mar- 
i|uise.  This  story  ends 
with  a  band  course  of 
moderate  projection  on 
which  rises  an  order  of 
double  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters through  two  more 
floors  with  full  entabli- 
tare.  After  another  story 
follows  with  square  pan- 
eled piers  and  belt  course 
above  this,  the  main  shaft 
runs  up  through  ten  plain 
floors.  It  is  naturally  un- 
derstood that  the  whole 
structure  bears  the  usual 
analogy  to  a  classic  col- 
umn with  bare  shaft  and 
capital.  We  ha  v  e  de- 
scribed the  base,  which 
occupies  four  floors,  and 
tlie  shaft,  which  takes  up 
ten  floors.  We  now  come 
to  a  story  with  well  de- 
fined belt  courses,  top  and 
Ijottom  giving  the  sense  of 
a  necking.  Above  this  the 
piers  develop  into  another 
order  of  single  pilasters 
carrying  a  third  story  as 
a  sort  of  frieze,  and  then 
comes  the  main  massive 
cornice  with  the  attic  be- 
fore mentioned  and  the 
crowning  pyramid  of  floors  first  described. 

The  entire  design  is  in  every  way  admirable.  It  is 
without  prohibitive  elaboration  and  yet  in  the  mass  and 
])roportion  of  its  parts  it  has  an  elegance  of  its  own  achieved 
without  undue  expense.  Moreover,  this  design  is  entirely 
free  from  a  certain  fussiness  that  mars  too  many  of  our  tall 
buildings. 

The  other  design  spoken  of  was  also  a  square  tower. 
a])parently  "finished"'  on  all  sides.  This  structure  shows 
four  bays  on  each  side  and  mounts  u])  with  bare  shaft  and 
capital  through  Hi  stories,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a 
mightv  cornice. 
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Seeing  that  this  building  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  block, 
one  grows  skeptical  about  the  four-sided  finish.  In  fact. 
this  particular  project,  unlike  the  first  one,  has  already  been 
realized  It  is  none  other  than  the  Chancellor  Hotel,  on 
Powell  Street  near  Post,  "the  tallest  Class  A  hotel  on  the 
Pacific  Coast."  Architecturally  it  is,  alas!  only  a  facade, 
and  the  big  cornice  of  course  loses  most  of  its  impressive- 
ness  by  being  reduced  to  a  mere  shelf.  There  is  always 
something  ridiculous  to  the  writer's  mind  in  the  assumption 
that  the  front  of  a  tall  building  is  the  only  visible  part  of  it, 
when  in  reality  it  is  the  least  visible  part.  In  this  particular 
case  one  feels  that  a  few 
tactful    conferences    with 

neighboring  owners  would  . 

result    in    concessions    to 
the     public's     interest     in 
architecture  that  would  in 
no    way    be    injurious    to 
private  rights  of  property. 
It  would  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  restrict  the  height 
of  buildings  by  municipal 
ordinance   to.   let   us   say, 
ten  stories,  with  the  pro- 
viso   that    any    additional 
height    must    be   built    up 
with  finished  walls  on  all 
fronts.       The    theory     on 
which  such  an  enactment 
is  based  would  be  a  very 
simple  one.     It  would  im- 
ply   that    every    owner    is 
entitled    to    consider    his 
inside   boundaries   as   pri- 
vate   up    to    an    average 
height.     Above  this  plane 
or    stratum    any    building 
or     part     of     a     building 
emerges   into   a   region 
which  is  as  much  the  pub- 
lic  domain   as   a   street 
front.    Such  an  enactment 
would     check     very     tall, 
cheap  buildings  for  mere 
revenue    (which    is   really 
unfair     to     the     average 
capitalist)     and     promote 
a   m  o  n  u  mental    skyline, 
which,  in  turn,  is  only  fair 
to  the  average  citizen.   No 
part  of  any  city,  even  the 
largest    plaza,    is   so    con- 
spicuous as  an  elevation  of 
a   couple  of  hundred   feet 
above   the   street.     Under 
no    circumstances    should 
any    bald    brick    wall    or 
concrete    curtain    wall    be 
allowed   to   rise   into   this 
high  and  conspicuous  re- 
gion.      I     make     bold     to 
prophesy  that  we  shall  all 
come  to  this  point  of  view 
before  long. 

Another  drawing  shown 
at  this  exhibition  was  also 
for  an  hotel.  It  was  not 
in  any  sense  monumental, 
and  quite  obviously  it  rep- 
resented an  investment  for 
profit  and  not  for  show. 
It  was  to  cover  a  large 
corner  lot  and  there  were 
the  inevitable  stores,  the 
need  of  bay  windows  to 
the  limit  of  the  law,  and 
the  regulation  fire  escapes. 
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/\  very  ordinary  problem  that  quite  frequently  calls  for 
solution.  And  many  an  architect  with  just  such  problems 
would  despair  of  doing  anything  worth  while  within  such  ] 
narrow  limits.  And  yet  it  is  exactly  in  dealing  with  such 
uninviting  problems  that  architectural  talent  reveals  itself. 
Any  problem  whatsoever  can  be  made  a  masterpiece,  no 
matter  how  hackneyed  or  how  often  (k)ne  before. 

This  particular  design  has  been  realized  in  the  Gartland 
Hotel,  on  Geary  and  Larkin  Streets.  With  the  exception 
of  the  unpleasant  use  of  white  tile  in  the  piers  on  the  main 
lloor,  this  block  is  about  as  satisfactory  a  piece  of  design 

as  one  could  possibly 
evoke    out    of    the    condi- 
:  tions  prescribed.  The  pro- 

portions are  admirable; 
the  u])per  story  and  cor- 
nice display  real  elegance. 
The  detail  maintains  ad- 
mirable scale  and  the 
brick  work  gives  texture 
and  color  to  the  long  walls 
and  piers  that  otherwise 
might  easily  be  monoton- 
ous. The  chalky  looking 
columns  on  the  main  floor 
are  explained  away  as 
whims  of  the  owner.  This, 
liowever,  is  an  excuse  that 
does  not  excuse.  It  is  an 
architect's  business  to 
o\errule  his  clients'  idiotic 
whims. 

As  this  number  of  "The 
.Architect"  is  concerned 
with  a])artment  houses 
only,  this  class  of  building 
is  herein  illustrated.  As 
no  plans  are  shown,  we 
can  only  refer  briefly  to 
the  designs. 

They  may  be  classed  in 
three  groups  and  no  doubt 
represent  three  stages  in 
the  growth  of  the  firm 
of  Rousseau  &  Rousseau, 
now  represented  by  the 
vouiig  men  whose  ad- 
mirable designs  we  first 
noted  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  first  group,  not  rep- 
resented here,  consists  of 
rather  small  buildings, 
rather  clumsily  articulated 
with  protuberant  bays  and 
tpiaint  mission  features, 
and  various  odds  and  ends 
of  arch  itectural  bric-a- 
brac  that  indicate  and  ex- 
press the  earlier  Rousseau 
traditions  of  Rousseau  Sr. 
The  Junior  Rousseau 
out])Ut  which  excited  our 
admiration  is  in  very 
marked  contrast.  In  the 
main  the  design  falls  in 
two  groups:  a  brick  re- 
naissance and  a  plastered 
type  based  on  adobe  con- 
ditions, further  modified 
by  reinforced  concrete 
]iractice  and  flavored  with 
certain  surface  features 
that  we  suspect  are  de- 
rived from  modern  Ger- 
man  work. 

(Jf    this    type    are    the 
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Casa  Madrone  A|)artnK'nts.  They  arc  not  withdut  intL'i-cst 
as  novelties  and  perhaps  may  be  types  of  a  transitional 
mode  that  may  some  time  shed  its  crudities  and  assume  the 
dignity  of  an  acknowledged  style. 

In  the  same  general  class  are  the  MacRolph  Ajiartments, 
suggestive  of  Zuni  pueblos  and  the  clitT  homes  of  the 
Hopi  Indians. 

The  brick  fronts,  with  renaissance  mouhlings  and  mem- 
bers done  in  wood  or  metal,  and  sometimes  terra  cotta,  are 
all  well  designed,  the  brick,  of  course,  as  most  modern  brick- 
work is,  being  used  as  decorative  tiles  to  form  agreeable 
patterns  in  varied  tones, 
occasionally  relieved  with 
a  bit  of  marble  faience  or 
terra  cotta,  without  any 
regard  to  bond,  that 
structural  device  which, 
of  course,  first  suggested 
using  brick  for  its  pat- 
terns and  not  for  its  sup- 
port. That  this  is  per- 
fectly defensible  could  be 
proved  by  endless  analo- 
gies in  architecture.  Most 
of  the  ornamental  features 
of  a  given  order  are  remi- 
niscent of  functions  long 
since  obsolete. 

On  the  whole,  the  build- 
ings illustrated  are  along 
sound  lines,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  what 
is  shown  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  output  of  a  very 
busy  firm.  It  is  the  fact 
that  these  young  men 
have  done  such  admirable 
work  and  by  the  extent 
and  efficiency  of  their  or- 
ganization are  in  the  way 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  a 
much  more  serious  and 
monumental  character  in 
the  near  future,  that  "The 
Architect"  has  featured 
their  work  to  remind  its 
readers  that  the  name  of 
the  firm  is  also  symbolic 
of  its  achievement,  sum- 
marized in  the  legend — 
Rousseau,   and   Rousseau. 


The  American  Academy 
in  Rome  announces  its  annu' 
a!  competitions  for  fellow- 
ships in  classical  studies. 

The  following  Fellow- 
ships will  be  awarded :  A 
Fellowship  of  the  value  of 
$1,0110  a  year  for  one  year; 
a  Fellowship  of  the  value 
of  $1,000  a  year  for  two 
years.  The  awards  are 
m  a  d  e  on  competitions 
which  are  open  to  all  un- 
married  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the 
Academy. 

General  Regulations. 
Sec.  1.  All  persons  desir- 
ing to  compete  for  a  Fel- 
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lowship  must  fill  in  a  form  of  ap])1ication,  which  will  he  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  upon  request,  and 
lilc  the  same  with  the  Secretary  not  later  than  March  1st, 
together  with  such  letters  of  reference  and  other  documents 
or  evidence  as  they  may  desire  to  submit.  Application  and 
papers  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate. 

Sec.  2.  They  must  submit  evidence  of  attainment  in  Latin 
literature,  Greek  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
arch.-eology,  also  an  ability  to  use  (icrman  and  IVench.  They 
will  l)e  required  to  present  pu1)lished  or  unpublished  papers  so 
as  to  indicate  their  fitness  to  undertake  special  work  in  Rome. 

The   Fellows   will  be  se- 
_  lected  without  examination, 

other  than  the  submission 
of  the  required  papers,  by 
the  f'"ellowship  Jury,  of 
w  h  o  m  the  following  are 
members  :  James  C.  Egbert, 
Columbia  University, 
Chairman  ;  George  L.  Hen- 
drickson,  Yale  Cniversity ; 
Gordon  Laing,  University 
of  Chicago;  Allan  Mar- 
(|uand,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity ;  Cliflford  H.  Moore, 
Harvard  University;  Lev- 
erett  Moore,  \'assar  Col- 
lege, Secretary  ;  Chandler 
R.  Post,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity :  John  C.  Rolfe,  L'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania ; 
]\Ioses  S.  Slaughter,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  3.  The  competition 
in  Classical  Studies  will 
consist  of  the  submission 
of  evidence  of  special  fit- 
ness for  advanced  work, 
and  Academy  Fellowships 
will  be  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

Fellows  in  Classical 
Studies  will  be  required  to 
engage  in  some  piece  of 
special  research  during  the 
term  of  their  Fellowship, 
and  to  publish  the  results 
of  their  investigation,  as 
the  Academy  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  stipend  of 
each  Fellow  will  be  paid  as 
follows : 

(a)  Immediately  prior 
to  departure  for  Rome, 
one  hundred  ($100)  dol- 
lars for  traveling  expenses 
to  that  city. 

(b)  Subsequent  to  Octo- 
ber fif  St,  following  the 
award,  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  seventy-five  ($7.5) 
dollars,  less  the  following 
deductions  :  The  actual  cost 
of  subsistence,  which  will 
be  retained  monthly  by  the 
Director  while  the  Fellow 
is  in  residence,  in  payment 
for  board ;  and  a  sum  of 
ten  ( $10 )  dollars  per 
luonth  for  eight  months  of 
each  year,  which  will  be 
temporarily  withheld. 

C.  Gr.\nt  L.\  F.vrge, 

Secretary. 
101  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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Till'",  growth  of  the  modern  apartment  house  in  this 
country  had  its  beginning  in  New  York  City  in  the 
early  eighties,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
modern  development  of  the  passenger  elevator.  Its  intro- 
duction and  development  in  the  present  form  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  efforts  of  one  man,  J'hilip  (J.  Hubert,  an 
architect  of  the  firm  of  Pirsson  &  Hubert.  Considering  the 
remarkable  growth  and  the  unusual  incentive,  on  account  of 
keen  competition  and  perpetual  demand  for  novelty,  to 
improve  and  economize,  the  work  of  this  man  is  most  re- 
markable. At  a  time  when  steel  frame  construction  was  in 
its  infancy,  he  designed  and  built  several  of  these  buildings, 
many  of  which  would  not  be  considered  insignificant  in  this 
day  of  large  structures.  One  of  the  most  notaljle  of  his 
work  was  a  group  of  apartment 
buildings  at  h'ifty-eighth  and 
l-'ifty-ninth  Streets  on  Seventh 
Avenue,  in  New  York  City. 
This  consisted  of  eight  separate 
buildings,  twelve  stories  high, 
covering  an  area  of  2U0  by  425 
square  feet.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  few  of  our  present 
day  apartment  buildings  ex- 
ceed this  height.  He  was  the 
originator  of  both  the  co-opera- 
tive and  the  duple.x  ideas  and 
was  the  first  to  use  a  system  of 
refrigeration  operated  from  a 
central  plant. 

Vitruvius  tells  us  that  there 
are  five  classes  of  temples  di- 
vided according  to  the  sjiacing 
of  their  columns  as  follows : 
h'irst,  with  the  columns  close 
together:  second,  with  the  in- 
ter columination  a  little  wider ; 
third,  more  open  still ;  fourth, 
with  the  columns  farther  apart 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
fifth,  with  the  spaces  just  right. 
Now  in  the  apartment  house, 
the  unit,  of  course,  is  the  room, 
so  by  substitution  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  classification  will 
ai)|)ly.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
we  may  say  after  X'itruvius, 
that    there    are    five   classes   of 

apartment  houses.  Other  classifications  he  also  gives  us 
for  subdivision,  but  tabulation  lies  without  the  scope  of  this 
article.  I'^urther  research  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will 
undoubtedly  disclose  many  other  striking  similarities.  From 
the  poorest  tenement  to  the  gold  plate  "suite  de  luxe,"  each 
will  be  found  to  fit  under  one  of  these  headings. 

Modern  exponent  of  the  simple  life,  antithesis  of  the 
Roosevelt  doctrine,  product  of  intensive  life,  and  modern 
substitute  for  the  hearthstone,  the  apartment  house  typifies 
our  city  existence.  Its  progenitor  was  novelty  and  its  life 
innovation.  Its  dress  is  tinsel  but  its  body  is  convenience. 
Elegance  and  luxury  its  companions  and  sentiment  a  distant 
relation.  It  has  dispensed  with  the  servant  and  banished 
labor,  concentrated  essentials  and  economized  existence. 
Product  of  an  age  of  progress,  it  is  like  the  fabulous 
creatures  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  "  'at  swallers  "em- 
selves."  It  is  a  success  only  so  long  as  it  is  a  novelty  and 
it  is  a  novelty  only  till  the  next  one  is  built.  Depreciation 
stalks  always  at  its  heels.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  instru- 
ments used  by  the  speculator  in  that  common  operation, — 
"extracting  the  bank  roll," — in  this  respect  ranking  second 
only  to  mining  stock  and  the  gold  brick.  The  subject  is 
first    placed    under    the    lethal    influence    of    a    full    house; 
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operation  is  then  painlessly  accomplished. 

While  subject  to  much  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  jerry 
builder,  speculator  and  the  other  vandals,  the  apartment 
house  is  nevertheless  adaptable  to  human  habitation,  sus- 
ceptible to  dignified  treatment  and  profitable  investment. 
The  high  degree  of  economy  and  efficiency  obtainable  in  the 
associated  dwelling  were  readily  appreciated  by  the  financial 
juggler,  and  with  the  avarice  characteristic  of  his  class,  he 
has  proceeded  to  pervert  these  very  qualities  to  the  detri- 
ment of  legitimate  enterprise,  and  by  colonizing  and  devious 
methods  of  construction  succeeds  in  unloading  with  almost 
monotonous  regularity. 

This  class  of  activity  has  iiredominated  heretofore  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  more  serious  side  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  still  possible  to  ]ilan  living 
rooms  to  live  in,  kitchens  to 
cook  in  and  dining  rooms  to 
dine  in,  instead  of  resorting  to 
expedients;  the  distinction  be- 
ing that  between  living  and 
mere  existence. 

The  essential  elements  of  an 
apartment  do  not  differ  neces- 
sarily from  those  of  a  home.  It 
is  in  efl^ect  a  group  of  homes 
and  it  is  possible  with  incon- 
sef|uential  variations  to  incor- 
[lorate  all  the  essentials  of  a 
well-planned  dwelling.  Every- 
i  thing  necessary  in  a  house  may 
be  transposed  to  an  apartment, 
and  once  inside  the  suite  there 
is  nothing,  barring  the  outlook, 
which  w  o  u  1  d  differentiate  it 
from  the  detached  dwelling, 
with  the  added  advantages  due 
to  concentration.  It  is  even 
possible  to  have  the  sleeping 
and  living  quarters  on  separate 
floors. 

Why,  then,  should  this  par- 
ticular form  of  habitation  be 
degraded  to  a  place  of  mere 
existence? 

The  excessive  a  d  vantage 
taken  by  the  speculative  builder 
of  the  investment  possibilities 
of  the  apartment  is  undoubt- 
edly responsible  for  the  increasing  difficulty  of  renting  and 
the  constantly  diminishing  returns  which  they  can  be  made 
to  earn.  In  the  demand  for  concentration  the  sentiment  of 
life  has  been  lost.  The  possibility  of  living  and  dining  and 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  is  uncpiestionably  economical  to 
a  superlative  degree,  and  may  be  practical,  but  life  without 
sentiment  is  not  life,  and  if  there  is  no  sentiment  in  the 
home,  there  is  certainly  not  much  anywhere. 

Those  intimate  associations  which  gather  round  the  home 
and  transform  it  from  a  mere  house  to  a  part  of  one's  life 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  accepted  conception  of 
aiiartments.  The  seat  of  the  fireside,  the  family  table,  the 
library,  the  furniture  and  ornaments,  paintings  and  rugs,  all 
become  mere  instruments  of  convenience  when  transferred 
to  the  "two  rooms  and  bath."  W'hy  not  build  more  apart- 
ments to  live  in? 

The  reaction  against  the  extremely  compre.ssed  apartment 
has  already  begun,  and  there  is  now  evident  a  desire  for  a 
change,  indicated  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  renting,  and 
this  (lesire  is  recognized  by  investors,  but  as  yet  the  par- 
ticular expression  of  the  desire  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  definite  form.  There  is  a  marked  dissatisfaction 
evident  with  the  existing  order.     The  tricks  and  artifices  for 
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hy|)notic  suggestion  of  20  per  cent  returns  aijplied,  and  the  "pleasing   the   public"   appear   to   have   become   almost   ex- 
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hausted.  Is  it  not  reasonalile  to  assume  that  a  place  with 
all  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  conveniences  of  an 
a[)artment  would  be  an  attraction  to  lure  the  distracted 
house  hunter? 

A]iartments  designed  as  real  homes  have  heretofore  been 
provided  onh'  for  the  rich.  There  are  some  excejitions  of 
\ery  recent  date  which  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
successful,  notably  some  in  the  Xew  York  suburbs  and  in 
Southern  California.  These  are  located  in  residence  dis- 
tricts, and  the  fact  that  they  are  well  rented  may  indicate 
that  a  downtown  location  may  not  be  so  essential  as  has 
been  supposed.  The 
poor  ni  a  n  m  a  y  now 
have  an  auto  mobile, 
wh)'  not  also  an  apart- 
ment without  making 
it  like  the  handy  tool  of 
a  hundred  uses  which  is 
good  for  none. 

Almost  simultaneous 
w  i  t  h  the  introduction 
of  associated  dwellings 
was  the  conception  of 
the  co-operative  apart- 
ment, or  "home  club." 
A  miniature  colony  of 
aristocratic  s  o  c  i  alists 
foredoomed  to  failure, 
it  never  theless  reap- 
pears intermittently  as 
a  brilliant  inspiration. 
.\lluring  in  prospect,  it 
is  disa])pointing  in  fact. 
Division  of  a  u  t  h  ority 
and  responsibility  has 
ever  been  a  source  of 
failure.  What  is  every- 
body's l)usiness  is  no- 
body's business. 

And  the  lack  of  cen- 
tralized authority  and 
of  definite  responsibil- 
it)'  causes  a  laxness  of 
administration  which 
eventually  disrupts  the 
association. 

.\dinitting  all  of  the 
ad\antages  in  favor  of 
apartments,  there  are 
some  ((ualities  which 
are  lacking  and  which 
are  of  necessity  impos- 
sible to  attain. 

The  home  atmos- 
phere is  absent,  as  is 
also  the  desirable 
ground  space,  and  they 
are  also  unsuitable  for 
the  raising  of  families. 
It  may  be  that  this  lat- 
ter is  not  of  itself  sufficient  reason  in  this  age  to  cause 
undue  ai^prehension  for  the  future  of  apartments.  Despite 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  American  family  toward 
absolute  zero,  there  are  yet  some  who  persist  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  replenish  the  earth.  For  these 
the  ajiartment  is  not.  Concentration,  restriction  and  con- 
venience have  nothing  in  common  with  normal  childhood. 
All  outdoors  is  not  too  big  and  cast  iron  is  not  impervious 
to  the  tireless  destructive  energy  of  the  active  human 
young. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  associated  dwelling  have 
heretofore  been  confined  to  those  assembled  under  one  roof. 
That  is,  the  close  grouping  of  these  units  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  at  comparatively  small  cost  those  conven- 
iences which  in  a  separate  building  are  possible  only  at 
disproportionate  expense,  labor  and  inconvenience.    Custom 
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has  thus  far  determined  that  these  dwellings  shall  be 
centrally  located;  that  is,  near  the  center  of  town,  which 
implies  expensive  land. 

The  question  arises,  V\'hy  not  use  less  expensive  land, 
separate  the  units  and  provide  all  of  the  conveniences? 
Given  a  piece  of  land,  say  a  city  block  in  the  residence 
section,  l.ay  out  the  houses  as  apartments  arc  planned,  i.  e., 
separated,  of  course,  but  with  due  regard  one  for  the  other, 
that  the  whole,  while  reasonably  compact,  may  take  all 
advantage  of  light  and  air.  and  each  with  due  consiileration 
for  his  neighbor;  in  this  much  to  be  a  similar  scheme  to 

the  "garden  cities"  of 
England  and  the  East. 
The  planting  and  archi- 
tecture are  designed 
with  the  idea  in  mind 
of  the  finished  whole. 
Each  house  then  con- 
siders its  n  ei  g  h  bor's 
view,  respects  its  lot 
line  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent possibility  of  some 
one  building  a  mon- 
strosity is  dispelled.  It 
quite  often  hapi)ens  in 
indi\'idual  house  build- 
ing on  uniform  lots,  in 
the  scramble  for  each 
to  secure  to  himself  the 
maximum  of  view  and 
exposure,  one  blankets 
the  other,  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  it  is 
lost  to  all.  Each  unit 
will  then  be  planned 
with  due  regard  to  its 
own  interests,  but  also 
with  the  interest  of  the 
others  in  mind. 

It  is  obvious  that  un- 
der such  circumstances 
the  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency may  be  obtained 
from  a  given  piece  of 
land,  and  the  planting 
being  designed  for  the 
whole  group  immedi- 
ately opens  possibilities 
in  that  line  wdiich  do 
not  o  c  c  u  r  at  present, 
where  it  is  done  not 
only  without  uniform-. 
ity,  but  for  the  most 
part  without  study.  In 
addition  then  prox'ide  a 
central  heating  plant, 
and  pipe  steam  and  hot 
water  to  the  separate 
houses.  The  light,  gas, 
water,  etc..  in  most 
cases  are  as  accessible  as  down  town,  but  these  could,  if 
necessary,  be  also  furnished  from  a  central  plant.  The 
services  of  one  or  two  handy  men  then  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  scheme.  Thus  we  have  the 
comforts  of  home  with  the  conveniences  of  an  apartment; 
there  is  no  more  objection  to  children,  and  he  who  desires 
the  sight  of  green  grass  and  flowers  from  his  windows  is 
accommodated.  All  of  the  upkeep  and  labor  devolves  upon 
the  management ;  all  of  the  petty  annoyances  incidental  to 
the  possession  of  the  individual  house  are  assumed  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  those  things  and  to  whose 
interest  it  is  to  see  them  properly  taken  care  of.  Upkeep 
and  repairs,  odd  jobs  and  handy  work,  lawn  tending  and 
garden  work,  if  desired,  all  may  be  so  handled.  These, 
being  controlled  l>y  the  central  management,  will  be 
economically   and   efficiently   administered. 
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This  is  a  reproduction  of  an  original  engrossed  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  Karl  Hitter 

T^O  THE  MEMORY  OF  KARL  BITTER  SCVLPTOK 

i  THIS  TRIBVTE  BY  THE  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES 

OF  THE  ARCHITECTVRAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE 

PANAMA- PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 


^arl  Bitter  was  a  great  sculptor.  He  is  now  of  the  immort- 
'als.  While  the  chronicling  of  his  achievements  in  art  is 
properly  the  task  of  the  historian,  still  it  is  none  the  less 
fitting  that  we  should  here  recall  the  signal  debt  of  ^rati- 
[tude  owed  him  by  San  Francisco.  He  was  appointed  Chief 
^of  Sculpture  by  the  President  of  the  Panama -Pacific  Inter 
national  Exposition  at  ihe  instance  of  the  Architectural  Commiss 
ion.  In  this  capacity  he  organized  the  Department  of  Sculpture 
that  gave  to  the  Exposition  the  wealth  of  decoration  that  compels 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Karl  Bitter  became  associated 
with  the  Architectural  Commission  early  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve.  He  shared  in  all  its  important  deliberations.  He  exert 
ed  a  potent  influence  in  its  work,  and  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  Commission  is  beyond  measure.  He  was  swift  to  win  the  admir- 
ation and  affection  of  the  architects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition.  To  his  rare  attributes  as  a  sculptor,  he  added  a 
profound  sense  of  duty  to  his  task  that  was  awake  at  all  times.  His 
untimely  death  takes  a  great  personality  from  the  field  of  art, and 
creates  a  void  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  We.  the  undersigned 
hereby  desire  to  express  the  respect,  the  honor;  and  the  love  in 
which  we  cherish  his  memory? 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we.  the  Architects  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. proclaim  that 
in  the  passing  of  Karl  Bitter,  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Nation  have 
sustained  a  great  loss.  We  realize  the  anguish  caused  by  his 
untimely  end,  and  to  the  members  of  his  family  we  offer  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  We  recognize  and  mourn  our  great  personal 
loss  through  the  premature  death  of  a  beloved  friend  who,  in  all  of 
his  work, exercised  a  distinctly  high  moral  influence  that  will  endure 
for  the  good  of  humanity. 

Signed  by 

Willis  Polk  Geo.  W.  Kdham  McKim,  Mead  &  White 

W^ard  &  Blohtne  Louis  C.  Miillgardt  Carrere  &  Hastings 

Bliss  &  Faville  Baketvell  &  Brown  Henry  Bacon 

Edward  H.  Bennett  Bernard  R.  Maybeck  Robert  Farquhar 
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ENTRANCE  TO  COURT 
CASA  MADRONA   APARTMENTS 
ROUSSEAU  £r  RCUSSEAU,  ARCHITECTS 


Photo  Gabriel  Moulin 
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CASA  MADKONA    APARTMENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUSSEAU  £r  ROUSSEAU,  ARCHITECTS 


CASA  MADRONA    APARTMENTS,   SAN  hKANCISCO 
ROUSSEAU  t  ROUSSEAU,  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE  22 


MAC  ROTH  APARTMENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUSSEAU  &  ROUSSEAU.  ARCHITECTS 


CORNWELL  APARTMENTS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUSSEAU  £r  ROUSSEAU.  ARCHITECTS 


Photos  Gabriel  Moulin 
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ELSTON  £r  CLARKE  APARTMENTS,   BERKELEY 
W    H    RATCLIFF,  ARCHITECT 
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TRINITY    PLACE    APARTMENTS.  PORTLAND 
ROOT  y   KERR    ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE  25 
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VIEW  IN   EAST  COURT 

GREENWICH  TERRACE  COMMUNITY  APARTMENTS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

T    PATTER. SON   KOSS,  ARCHITECT 
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VIEW  IN  COURT 

GREENWICH  TERRACE  COMMUNITY  APARTMENTS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

T.  PATTERSON  ROSS,  ARCHITECT 


VIEW  ON   GREENWICH  TERRACE 

GREENWICH  TERRACE  COMMUNITY  APARTMENTS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

T    PATTERSON  P,OSS.  ARCHITECT 
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THE  ANSONIA  APARTMENTS.  TACOMA 
HEATH  &  GOVE    AKCHITECTS 
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FIKST  FLOOK  PLAN 


THIKD  FLOOI«,  PLAN 


THE  ANSONIA  APARTMENTS.  TACOMA 
HEATH  £r  COVE,  AKCHITECTS 
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THE  BRYSON  APARTMENTS,  LOS  ANGELES 
FREDERICK  NOONAN  ir  CHARLES  H    KY50P,,  ARCHITECTS 
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BRETNOKIAPARTMENTS.   PORTLAND 
CLAUSSEN  t  CLAUSSEN.  ARCHITECTS 


BROWN  APARTMENTS.  PORTLAND 
CLAUSSEN  £r  CLAUSSEN.  ARCHITECTS 
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As  we  look  over  the  country  and  see  the  lart;c  nnnil)cr 
of   industrial    plants   that    have   been   roofed    and    in 
many  cases  sheathed  with  asbestos ;  when  we  note 
also  the  many   tine,  substantial   homes  whose  owners  and 
builders  are  adopting;  asbestos  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
it  is  (|uite  evident  that 
this    splendid    material 
is   receiving;  the   very 
favorable  attention  and 
recommendation  of  our 
leading  architects. 

( )f  course,  everybody 
knows  the  fire  resist- 
ance of  asbestos  —  in 
this  respect  it  is  the 
equal  of  slate  or  tile — 
but  it  also  possesses 
several  other  advan- 
tages as  a  roofing  ma- 
terial, and  it  is  these 
which  proliably  induce 
many  people  to  select 
asbestos  shingles. 

In  the  first  place,  as- 
bestos shingles  are 
much  lighter  than  slate 
and  therefore  call  for 
lighter  and  less  expen- 
sive sheathing  founda- 
tion. Asbestos  is  also 
less  brittle  than  slate 
and  can  be  handled  and 
used  with  smaller  loss. 

It  is  a  fact  also  that 
asbestos  shingles  on  a 
roof  resist  the  ravages 
of  wind  and  storm  bet- 
ter than  slate — they  lay 
Hatter  and  more  snug 
and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  rattle,  break  or  fall  off. 

Asbestos  shingles  compare  most  favorably  with  good 
cpiality  slate,  so  that  when  we  consider  both  of  these  ma- 
terials from  all  standpoints,  we  can  readily  account  for  the 
growing  demand  for  asbestos  roofing  and  sheathing. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  latter  material  that  we 
have  ever  examined  is  asbestos  "Century"  shingles,  made 
by  Keasbey  &  Mattison,  of  .Ambler,  Pa.  These  shingles, 
which  are  made  under  patent  rights,  embody  all  the  advan- 
tages over  slate  enumerated  above,  in  appearance  are  tpiite 
the  equal  of  the  natural  quarried  [jroduct,  and  are  made  in 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  the  different  types  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Asbestos  "Century"  shingles  and  other  asbestos  building 
products  made  by  Keasbey  &  Mattison  have  been  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  on  government  work, 
and  in  some  communities  practically  whole  towns  have 
adopted  asbestos  "Century"  shingles  for  roofing  and  sheath- 


ing pur[)oses. 

\\'e  understand  the  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  send 
any  readers  of  this  journal  samples  of  asbestos  "Century" 
shingles,  together  with  illustrated  literature  on  these  and 
their  other  asl)estos  products. 


RESIDENCE  ON  BITTEK  ROOT  STOCK  FARM 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  MARCUS  DALY  —  HELENA,  MONTANA 


An  architect   once  declared  that  he  had    never  specified 
asbestos  "Century"  shingles  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First — That  a  roof  on  which  they  are  applied  is  lacking 
in  all  artistic  (|ualities. 

Second — That  the  color  tone  is  ineffective  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  either  good  contrast  or  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  color  treatments  of  modern  residence  work. 
Third — That  the  shingles  are  fiat  and  characterless,  and 
that  they  lend  no  point  of  interest  to  the  details  which 
play  a  large  part  in  modern  domestic   architecture. 

This  was  his  honest  and  candid  opinion  of  the  .\sbestos 
"Century"  Shingle,  after  ne\cr  having  used  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles 
will  not  harmonize  with  certain  types  of  buildings,  any 
more  than  a  thatch  roof  would  be  appropriate  on  a  cathe- 
dral. However,  in  condemning  these  shingles  for  their 
alleged  lack  of  character  and  startling  individuality,  does 
the  architect  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  a  detail  of  con- 
struction, forgetting  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  problem  depends  on 
harmony  of  line  and  mass  and  of 
course  color,  rather  than  the  em- 
ployment of  exaggerated  detail, 
which,  while  perhaps  interesting- 
Iv  unique,  is  very  often  at  vari- 
ance with  good  taste  and  purity 
of  style? 

The  craze  for  heavy  effects  in 
roofings  has  originated  from  a  de- 
sire to  emulate  old  roofing  ma- 
terials, wdiich  were  in  most  cases 
handmade  and  necessarily  heavy 
and  rough.  Our  modern  roofing 
manufacturers,  in  their  endeavor 
to  imitate  the  antique  pottery  and 
tilemakers,  have  produced  much 
that  is  grotesquely  bizarre. 


MRS.  MARCUS  DALY,  OWNEP. 
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Buttonlath-An  Improved  Lathing  Material. 


ALTO  LOMA  SCHOOL,  CIENEGA  DISTRICT,  LOS  ANGELES 
ROBT    MAC  FERRAN  TAYLOR,    ARCHITECT 
This  is  one  of  the  many  school  buildings  ihai  have  recently  been  erected    in  which  Buttonlaih  has  been  used      Mr,  Taylor  was  so  pleased  v 
that  he  iminediately  ordered  the  use  of  Butionlaih  in  the  220,000  J.  D,  Seilz  residence  at  Covina,  California. 


ilh  the  result  in  this  building. 


ON  !•;  of  the  ncwi-'st  in- 
dustries in  the  biiikl- 
ing  Hue  and  one  that 
gives  |)roiTiise  of  revolu- 
tionizing the  methods  of 
applying  plaster  to  both 
exterior  and  interior  sur 
faces,  is  the  manufacture 
of  the  product  known  as 
Buttonlath.  "Button- 
lath"  is  a  coined  name 
which  has  been  protected 
by  copyright  to  designate 
the  product  of  the  iJut- 
t  o  n  1  a  t  h  ^Manufacturing 
Company,  who  are  get- 
ting ready  to  start  plants 
in  several  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  so 
as  to  make  their  product 
a  national  one. 

Buttonlath  is  an  im- 
proved lathing  material  in 
which  the  best  features  of 
metal  lath,  wood  lath  and 
plaster  board  construction 
have  been  successfully 
embodied  and  combined 
and  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures successfully  elim- 
inated. Buttonlath  i  s 
composed  of  waterproof 
paper  and  a  non-porous, 
non-combustible  plastic 
body  which  makes  it  a 
fire  retardent,  sound  dead- 
ener  and  heat  insulator. 
It  simplifies  and  improves 
construction,  saves  nlas- 
ter,  reoair  bills,  and  not 
only  prevents  plaster 
cracks,  but  makes  a  true 


A  BUTTONLATHED  ROOM  IN  THE  MAKING 


The  above  photo  shows  a  rootn  But 
joints,  using  half  sheets  alternating  at  sis 
and  stripping  for  irregular  spaces. 


onlaihed  and  the  plaster  coat  lust  being  started     Note  the  method  of  breaking 
rung  point      Also  note  the  use  of  strips  and  pieces  of  Buttonlath  as  patching 


wall  free  from  waves.  It 
is  cheai)er  than  metal  lath 
and  no  more  costly  than 
a  good  job  of  wood  lath- 
ing. 

iluttiinlath  is  made  in 
the  general  form  of  plas- 
ter board  in  sheets  24  .x  .')".' 
inches,  and  is  applied  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the 
illustration  elsew'here  in 
this  article.  The  plaster 
buttons  are  stagger- 
spaced  I'/y  inches  on  cen- 
ters in  both  directions; 
.">3((  buttons  to  the  s<piare 
yard.  These  buttons  will 
hold  fifty  pounds  before 
breaking,  and  as  the 
plaster  gets  a  good  grip 
under  the  edges  of  each 
button,  a  positive  me- 
chanical key  is  thus 
formed.  .-\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  Buttonlath  provides 
a  triple  bond  for  plaster — 
the  mechanical  key,  suc- 
tion and  adhesion,  thus 
forming  a  triple  strength. 

Buttonlath  saves  both 
on  space  and  weight,  as 
the  solid  partitions  are  I'/z 
to  2  inches  thick  as  com- 
pared with  the  usual  (!- 
inch  partitions  and  weighs 
less  than  1.")  i^ounds  per 
sf|uare  foot  as  compared 
with  hollow  tile  parti- 
tions, thus  eliminating  an 
enormous  dead  load.      In 

Continued  on  Page  124 
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An  Inexpensive  Refrigerator. 


OF  all  the  household  a])|)liances  with  which  the  house- 
wife has  to  contend,  the  ice-box  is  without  question 
the  most  trying.  One  has  only  to  read  the  instruc- 
tions about  "How  to  Use  an  Ice-Box,"  which  are  always 
pasted  inside  the  door  of  one,  to  realize  the  care  and  trouble 
involved  in  keeping  them  clean,  fresh  and  sanitary.  Even 
the  best  of  them  require  constant  attention,  and  their  use 
entails  not  only  a  constant  expenditure  for  ice,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  interest  payments  on  a  considerable  in- 
vestnient,  but  all  the  accompanying  annoyances  as  well. — 
the  trouble  in  getting  the  ice,  the  invariable  necessity  of 
cleaning  up  after  the  ice-man.  the  emptying  of  the  drip  |)an, 
and  the  scouring  and  scalding  needed  to  keep  the  box  in  a 
healthfvd  condition.  An  ice-box  without  ice  is  worse  than 
no  ice-box  at  all,  because  the  boxes 
must  be  air-tight,  and  consequently, 
unless  the  air  inside  is  kept  cool,  they 
become  in  reality  heaters  instead  of 
coolers.  So  ice  must  be  purchased. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  ice- 
box, which  is  usually  a  cheap  and 
poorly  insulated  affair,  causes  the 
housekeeper  to  lose  her  patience  more 
often  than  any  other  device  in  daily 
domestic  use. 

The  reason  for  all  this  annoyance  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  ice-box  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  so  far  as  the 
preservation  of  food  is  concerned,  in 
principle  and  in  ])ractice.  They  are  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  ice  as  long  as 
possible,  the  food  being  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  their  efficiency  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  time  they  will 
keep  ice  from  melting.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  be  more  efficient,  they  must 
keep  fresh  air  out:  in  other  words,  the 
most  efficient  ice-box  is  the  most  air- 
tight box,  for  it  is  the  warm  outside  air 
that  melts  the  ice.  Air-tightness  is 
achieved  by  thick  reinforced  walls, 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  insu- 
lating material,  all  designed  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  the  cold  air  from  with- 
in the  box,  or  the  penetration  of  the 
warm  air  from  outside. 

It  is  just  this  shutting-out  of  the 
fresh  air  that  causes  the  trouble  with- 
in. All  ice  is  admittedly  more  or  less 
impure,  whether  natural  ice  or  arti- 
ficial ice.  Every  doctor  will  warn  his 
patients  against  the  impurities  and 
dangers  of  ice  water,  while  artificial 
ice  can  never  wholly  disguise  the  odor 
and  taste  of  ammonia,  which  is  used  to 
produce  it.  The  natural  result  is  ap- 
parent :  in  melting,  the  ice  gives  up  its 
impurities  to  the  air  which  is  confined 
in  the  ice-box  with  it.  This  air  is  cir- 
culating around  through  the  shelves 
and  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
food,  where  it  deposits  the  moisture 
which  it  absorbs  from  the  ice.  Thus 
the  food  becomes  damp,  and  therefore 
moulds,  and  will  decay  and  spoil 
quickly.  Meats  will  discolor,  butter 
and  milk  will  absorb  odors,  and  all 
foods  will  deteriorate  much  more  rap- 
idly than  if  they  were  kept  dry  as  well  as 
cold. 

To  overcome  these  many  disadvan- 
tages  of   expense,    inconvenience    and 
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insanitation,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  cold  water,  which 
is  found  in  practically  all  the  communities  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  water  usually  comes  either 
from  the  mountain  streams  or  from  springs,  and  is  con- 
sequently cold,  even  during  the  summer  months,  a  new 
natural  refrigerator,  called  the  .\utomatic  Cooler,  has  re- 
cently been  put  on  the  market,  which  at  once  overcomes 
the  expense  and  the  other  objectionable  features  of  the 
ice-box.  This  cooler  is  built  with  coils  of  galvanized  pipe 
nmning  under  and  around  each  shelf,  and  these  pipes  are 
connected  into  a  c(Mitinuous  coil,  so  that  every  drop  of  water 
entering  at  the  inlet  must  circulate  through  all  the  pipes  to 
the  outlet.  The  water  main  from  the  street,  entering  the 
house,  apartment  or  store,  is  then  cut  at  any  convenient 
point,  and  a  connection  run  from  this 
cut  in  the  main  to  the  inlet  in  the 
cooler,  and  back  again  from  the  outlet 
in  the  cooler  to  the  other  end  of  the 
incoming  main  at  the  point  where  it 
was  cut. 

This  makes  it  certain  that  every  drop 
of  water  used  in  the  building  is  first 
drawn  through  the  cooler  as  it  travels 
on  its  way  from  the  main  to  the  taps, 
toilets  or  tank  heaters,  this  cold  incom- 
ing water  having  circulated  through 
every  inch  of  the  long  coils  of  pipe  in 
the  cooler.  Not  one  extra  drop  of  water 
is  needed, — just  that  quantity  used  in 
the  ordinary  daily  domestic  consump- 
tion is  (|uite  sufficient  to  renew  the 
supply  in  the  cooler  frequently  enough 
to  insure  constant  coldness,  in  such  dis- 
tricts as  have  a  naturally  cold  water 
supply.  This  not  only  eliminates  for- 
ever the  expense  of  ice,  and  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  upkeep  of  an  ice-box,  but 
renders  the  cooler  absolutely  automatic 
and  constant,  year  in  and  year  out. 
The  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 

The  important  and  sanitary  feature 
of  the  Automatic  Cooler,  and  that 
which  has  to  do  with  its  efficiency  in 
the  preservation  of  food,  has  yet  to  be 
told.  Since  the  supply  of  coldness, — 
i.  e.,  the  temperature  of  the  city  water 
supply  as  it  comes  from  the  mains, — is 
inexhaustible,  and  is  continually  being 
renewed  and  thus  kept  constant,  there 
is  no  object  in  shutting  out,  or  insulat- 
ing against,  all  fresh  air.  Not  only  are 
the  thick  and  heavy  walls  made  unnec- 
essary, but  ventilators  are  provided, 
and  a  positive  circulation  of  fresh  air, 
taken  in  at  the  top  and  settling  as  it 
becomes  colder  to  pass  ofT  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  insured.  This  fresh,  dry  air, 
which  comes  into  contact  with  the  cold 
pipes  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  cooler,  is 
immediately  cooled,  and  therefore  falls, 
circulating  through  the  bo.x  following 
the  pipe  coils,  and  taking  up  and  carry- 
ing off  any  moisture  or  dampness 
therein.  The  result  is  that  the  food  in 
the  cooler  is  kept  dry  as  well  as  cold, 
and  does  not  deteriorate,  but  will  last 
indefinitelv. 
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These  new  apartments  have  been  constructed  to  api^eal 
to  the  best  chiss  of  tenants,  and  conveniences  were  installed 
in  them  which  are  the  ecjual  of  the  finest  private  residences. 
In  addition  to  this,  tenants  have  the  advantages  which  only 
an  aijartnicnt  can  offer. 

The  location  is  in  the  most  fashionable  residence  section 
of  this  city,  with  fine  water  views  and  other  prospects.  The 
stories  are  stepped  up,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  roof 
gardens,  with  pergolas  are  available  for  the  upjier  apart- 
ments. 

The  building  is  absolutely  fire-proof;  the  walls  being  of 
hollow  tile,  the  floor  slabs  of  concrete  beams  with  Coroval 
tile  fillers,  and  all  minor  ])artitions  of  tile.  The  floors  rest 
on  the  walls,  which  we  ha\e  found  to  be  a  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  construction  than  to  use  columns  and  girders. 

In  the  design  an  eflfort  is  made  to  express  domesticity. 
The  facing  brick  is  tajiestry  in  grays  and  browns,  called 
"1^'abric."'  made  locally,  and  trimmed  with  Tenino  Sand- 
stone. The  porte  cochere  extending  over  the  sidewalk  is 
especially  convenient  in  a  damp  climate.  The  entrance  is 
in  marble,  and  the  reception  room  is  handsomely  furnished. 

The  arrangement  of  apartments  is  such  that  they  are 
isolated  from  each  other.  With  the  windows  placed  as  they 
are.  practically  the  same  privacy  may  be  had  as  in  a  de- 
tached residence.  One  of  the  special'  features  is  the  in- 
dividual large  balcony  porches. 

All  chami)ers  have  large  closets.  In  fact,  the  closet  room 
throughout  is  unusually  ample,  and  includes  linen,  china 
and  kitchen  closets.  Each  has  dust-proof  cabinets  and  other 
conveniences. 

In  the  basement  are  a  number  of  additional  rooms  for  the 
servants  of  the  tenants  ;  to  each  is  connected  a  telephone 
affording  instant  communication  with  the  tenants'  ajiart- 
ments.    The  four  laundries  for  the  tenants  are  located  in  the 


basement,  and  are  equipped  with  tubs,  ironing  tables,  elec- 
tric irons,  and  provision  for  the  boiling  of  clothes,  and 
large  electric  and  steam  driers  are  provided. 

All  bath  rooms  are  tile,  and  etpiipped  with  medicine 
cabinets,  linen  closets,  towel  racks,  of  white  composition, 
and  all  the  little  conveniences  of  the  best  private  homes. 

l<3ach  chamber  has  a  full  mirror  door,  and  a  fire  and 
burglar-proof  wall  safe  is  installed  in  each  apartment.  The 
building  is  e(|ui])])ed  with  an  automatic  electric  elevator. 
.Servants  use  a  separate  stairway. 

The  woodwork  of  all  rooms  except  bed  rooms,  kitchens, 
and  bath  rooms,  is  of  oak.  In  the  others  it  is  of  white 
enamel.  All  floors  are  polished  oak.  The  electric  fixtures 
are  elaborate  and  vary  in  the  different  apartments.  A  num- 
ber of  base  and  floor  receptacles  are  i)rovided.  Also  all 
closets  have  door  switches. 

A  small  branch  post  office  has  been  estaltlished,  so  that 
each  family  has  its  own  lock  box. 

There  is  an  open  fireplace  in  each  living  room  with  Rook- 
wood  tile  facing  and  oak  mantel. 

The  kitchens  are  provided  with  Hughes  Electric  Ranges, 
refrigerators  and  complete  pantry  cabinets,  automatic  elec- 
tric dumbwaiter  service  direct  from  the  basement,  and  cool 
closets.  Individual  vacuum  cleaning  machines  are  at  the 
dispcjsal  of  the  tenants.  Large  store  rooms  and  a  fire  and 
burglar-proof  vault  for  furs,  silverware,  etc..  are  arranged 
in  the  basement,  for  the  use  of  the  tenants. 

In  place  of  the  usual  switchboar<l  system,  each  apartment 
is  ecpiipped  with  direct  private  line. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  site,  but  includ- 
ing ranges,  electric  fixtures  and  shades,  was  $132,000,  or 
about  2~>  cents  i^er  cubic  foot,  from  bottom  of  footings  to 
roof  line. 


Coniinued  from  Page  1 20 

erecting  solid  partitions  with  E^iuttonlath  there  is  a  very 
great  saving  of  time  and  material,  as  the  plaster  may  be 
applied  at  one  time  and  the  large  surface  that  a  man  can 
cover  as  compared  with  wood  or  metal  lath  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  means  a  considerable  item. 

In  Los  Angeles  where  Buttonlath  originated  and  wdiere  it 
has  been  given  a  most  thorough  tryout  in  practically  all 
classes  of  construction,  the  city  building  ordinances  have 
been  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  Buttonlath  in  any 
class  of  construction.  During  the  past  year,  Buttonlath  has 
been  used  on  over  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  buildings 
costing  $10,000  and  upward,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
in  graphic  fashion  the  headway  which  it  is  making  with 
architects  generally. 

Buttonlath  should  not  be  confused  with  inflammable  pulp 
and  paper  board  which  is  a  substitute  for  lath  and  jilastered 
walls.  A  Buttonlathed  wall  is  finished  with  a  coat  of  plaster 
and  looks  like  any  other  good  iilastered  wall  free  from  waves 
and  plaster  cracks,  liuttonlatb  is  finished  by  the  application 
of  a  light  brown  coat  and  a  finish  coat  which  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  Buttonlath,  thereby  preventing  failure 
by  the  parting  of  the  first  and  second  coats  which  is  so  often 
the  case,  particularly  by  the  metal  lath  construction.  Plas- 
tered walls  tested  to  failure  invariably  fail  by  the  parting 
of  the  coats  and  the  sheering  off  of  the  keys.  Buttonlath  has 
successfully  overcome  both  of  these  difficulties. 

The  Pioneer  Paper  Company,  who  have  been  known  for 
many  years  as  the  manufacturers  of  Pioneer  Roofing  and 
Pioneer  Building  Papers,  have  been  named  as  distributors  for 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  are  enlarging  their 
.San  Francisco  offices,  Messrs.  Charles  G.  Gobel  and  F.  O. 
Toribio  being  the  special  men  in  charge  of  this  department 
for  the  Xorthern  California  territory.  The  San  Francisco 
offices  are  in  the  Hearst  Building.  The  Los  Angeles  offices 
are  at  84T-2.')1  South  Los  Angeles  Street.  The  company  will 
gladly  send  booklet  and  samples  together  with  full  informa- 
tion, etc.,  to  any  architect  or  contractor  upon  request. 


Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Fernand  Parmen- 
tier,  well-known  architect  of  Los  Angeles,  and  secretary  of 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  while  fighting  with  the  French  troops  at 
Seddul  liahr.  in  the  Dardanelles,  on  August  7,  101.5. 

Parmentier  was  4S  years  old,  born  in  Paris,  and  son  of  a 
French  officer  wdio  fought  through  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  llis  mother  was  an  Alsatian.  His  parents  sent  him 
to  the  home  of  an  uncle  and  aunt  in  Chicago  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  He  attended  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  studying  architecture  in  various  offices.  In  18IM) 
Mr.  Parmentier  came  to  Southern  California.  Since  that 
time  Parmentier  has  planned  many  notable  buildings.  The 
last  Iniilding  he  designed  in  that  city  was  the  $100,000 
Murray  Apartments  in  the  Westlake  district.  Shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  building,  he  went  abroad  and 
entered  the  ranks  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army. 

While  not  robust,  Parmentier  was  a  true  patriot  to  the 
core,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  his  bravery  and 
loyalty. 


Get-together  Banquet. 

The  first  get-together  banquet  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company  was  recently  held  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  X.  W.  Stern,  general  manager  of  the 
two  companies,  presided,  and  in  a  short  speech  exjiressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  widespread  recognition  that  had  been 
given  to  the  quality  of  "Pacific"  ware. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit  evidenced  by  the  men  present,  showing  a  splendid 
organization,  embodying  all  the  advantages  resultant  from 
a  close  working  together  and  common  aim  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  employees  alike. 
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IT  is  still  possible  to 
plan  living  rooms  to 
live  in.  kitchens  to 
cook  in,  anJ  dining  rooms 
to  dine  in,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  expedients,  the 
distinction  being  that  be- 
tween living  and  mere 
existence,"  says  Hart 
Wood  in  his  article  in  this 
issue,  entitled  ■•Twentieth 
Century  Habitation."  It  is 
no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  believe  these 
words  after  a  glimpse  of 
the  floor  plans  of  the  new 
I-ifth  Avenue  Apartment 
House  in  New  York  City. 
This  new  multi  -  family 
dwelling  will  contain 
everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  convenient  and 
even  luxurious  living  fa- 
cilities. 

There    will    be    three 
types  of  apartments,  one 
occupying  an  entire  floor, 
consisting  of  about  thirty 
rooms    with    nine   bath- 
rooms :  duplex  apartments 
of   nineteen    r  o  o  ni  s   and 
seven  baths,  and   simplex 
apartments  of  from   four- 
teen rooms  up,  having  five 
and    six    bathrooms.      In 
each  suite  the  foyer  will 
open   into  a  large  gallery 
or   salon   47.6  x  13,   giving 
an  impressive  e  n  t  r  ance. 
Living  rooms  will  be  from 
;5(»  x  50    feet,    while    there 
will  be  libraries,  conserva- 
tories, and  other  features 
making  the  entertaining 
space   unusually   large.     There   will 
also  be  a  number  of  open  fireplaces, 
and  especial  attention  has  been  given 
in  providing  ample  and  comfortable 
servants'  rooms. 

The  individual  suites  will  be  deco- 
rated according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
tenants  and  a  wide  latitude  of  choice 
will  he  permitted.  Tenants  who  lease 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  consulted  as  to  their 
choice  of  the  woods  to  be  employed. 
The  schedule  of  rents  varies  from 
$10,000  for  small  simplex  apartments 
to  $21,000  for  the  duplex,  while  a))- 
proximately  $:iO,000  will  be  the  price 
of  an  entire  floor.  The  total  gross 
yearly  income  will  lie  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $:!0(l,000. 

True,  it  is,  a  reaction  against  the 
extremely  compressed  apartments 
has  begun,  and  while  this  latest  Fifth 
Avenue   Apartment   House,   costing 
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$1,000,000,  is  for  people  of 
wealth  only,  nevertheless 
the  large  space  devoted  to 
1  i  V  i  n  g  and  entertaining 
quarters  is  reflected  in 
m  a  n  y  of  the  moderate 
priced  structures  now  be- 
ing built. 

J.  E.  R.  Carpenter,  the 
architect,  has  designed  an 
attractive  building  in  the 
dignified  Italian  Renais- 
sance style. 

I*  *  * 
Advertising  m  en  can 
speak  more  boldly  than 
they  once  could  about  the 
e  t  h  i  c  s  of  their  calling. 
W  hen  a  profession  has  put 
its  ideals  into  a  code,  it 
has  removed  the  mark  of 
experiment  from  its  name 
and  taken  its  place  among 
accepted  institutions. 
Medicine  and  the  law  have 
built    up    their    codes    by 

■  years  of  strict  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  their 
IP  ablest  exponents.  N  o  w 
|_  comes  adxertising  with  its 
"       own  particular  code. 

Even  one  not  familiar 
with  the  intricate  mech- 
anism of  modern  publicity 
appreciates  its  enormous 
growth  in  recent  years, 
lie  need  not  be  engaged 
in  business  to  realize  its 
influence.  .Skilled  writers 
introduce  their  talking 
phrases  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  his  house  hold. 
Wherever  he  turns  he 
encounters  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  the  advertising 
man.  One  morning  he  opens  his 
pa])er  to  find  his  church  is  adver- 
tising its  Sunday  services. 

If  he  seeks  the  reason  for  the 
growing  dependence  of  readers  of 
the  printed  page  upon  what  appears 
in  advertising  type,  he  will  learn  that 
many  ])ul)lishers  guarantee  their 
readers  against  dishonest  advertis- 
ers, that  many  states  have  enacted 
laws  covering  this  matter,  that  first- 
class  publications  refuse  objection- 
able and  misleading  copy,  that  ad\er- 
tising  has  its  persona  non  grata 
class.  He  learns  that  these  restric- 
tions are  self-imposed:  that  the 
movement  for  the  elimination  of 
dishonest  advertising  had  its  start 
within  the  advertising  fraternity. 

Advertising  has  gained  dignity; 
men  of  affairs  recognize  its  power 
and  call  it  to  their  aid. 
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Appealing  to  the  Great  Majority 


QKwy-eta  appeals  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  home  huilders.  It  does 
away  with  the  emharrassing  rush  of 
water— at  the  same  time  having  the 
strongest  flush  of  any  closet. 


QKwy-eta  is  strongly  made,  to  give 
years  of  service  without  the  neces- 
sity of  constant  repairs.  It  is  the 
ideal  closet  for  modern  residences. 

QAs  all  the  "Pacific"  line,  Kwy-eta 
is  ahsolutely  guaranteed  for  an  un- 
limited number  of  years,  against 
any  defects  in  workmanship  or  ma- 
terial. 


"(pacific" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 


Showroom:  67  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


iiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiilllliliiiiliiiiii 


Factories : 


RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA 


fllllillilllllllillllilllllllllilllllllll 
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"The  Architect"  is  the  official  organ  of  the  San  Francisco  Chajiter 
of  the  American    Institute  of   Arcliitects. 

San  I'"rancisco  Chapter,  18S1 — President,  William  B.  Faville,  Halhoa 
Building,  San  hrancisco.  Cal.  Secretary,  Sylvain  Schnaittacher, 
2:i3  Post  Street.  San  1-Vancisco,  Cal.  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Puhlic  Information,  William  .Mooser,  Nevada  Bank  Build- 
ing. Chairman  of  Committee  on  Competition,  William  B. 
I'aville,  Balboa  Building.  San  l'>ancisco.  Date  of  Meetings, 
third  Thursday  of  every  month;  .Annual,  October. 

Southern  California  Chapter,  18il4 — President,  S.  Tilden  Xorton, 
Ii04  Title  Insurance  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary, 
A.  R.  Walker,  Hiliernian  Building,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Information.  W.  C.  Pcnnell,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  .Angeles.  Date  of  Meetings,  second 
Tuesday;  except  July  and  .August  at  Los  Angeles. 

Oregon  Chapter,  lilll — President,  William  G.  Holford,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Portland,  Ore.  Secretary,  Joseph  Jacob- 
berger,  801  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Ore.  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Joseph  Jacobberger. 
Date  of  Meetings,  Third  Thursday  of  every  month  at  Portland; 
Annual,  October. 

Washington  State  Chapter.  18i|4 — President,  Arthur  L.  Loveless, 
513  Coleman  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  Secretary,  D.  R.  Hunt- 
ington, City  Hall,  Seattle,  Wash.  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Public    Information,  J.   S.   Cote,   520    Haight   Building,   Seattle. 


Date  of  Meetings,  first  Wednesday,  except  July,  August  and 
September  at  Seattle,  except  one  in  spring  at  Tacoma;  .Annual, 
NoN'ember. 
Colorado  Chapter.  1892 — President,  .A.  .A.  Gove,  ol'.i  Boston  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colorado.  Secretary,  Harry  J.  Manning,  214 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  .Arthur  .A.  Fisher,  4511  Railway  Exchange 
Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Date  of  Meetings,  first  Monday  every 
month  at  Denver,  Colo.;  .Annual,  September. 

The  American  Institute  of  .Architects.  The  Octagon,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Officers  for  1915:  John  Lawrence  -Mauran,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  First  Vice-President,  C.  Grant  La'Farge,  Xevv  A'ork  City, 
N.  v.;  Second  Vice-President.  Milton  B.  Medary.  Jr..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Secretary,  Burt  L.  Fenner,  Xevv  York  City,  X.  V.; 
Treasurer,  D.  Everett  Ward,  1  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Directors  for  One  Year — Walter  Cook,  3  West  2flth 
Street,  New  York  City;  Octavius  Morgan,  1136  \.  N.  Van 
Nuys  Building,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.;  W.  R.  B.  Wilcox,  400  Boston 
Block,  Seattle,  Wash.  For  Two  Years — Charles  .A.  Coolidge, 
122  .Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  .A.  Favrot,  .■>05 
Perrin  Building,  Xew  Orleans,  La.;  Elmer  C.  Jensen,  1401  Xcw 
A'ork  Life  Building.  Chicago,  111.  For  Three  Years — Edwin 
H.  Brown,  "IB  F'ourth  .Avenue,  Minneapolis,  .VI inn.;  Ben  J. 
Lubschez,  Reliance  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Horace  Wells 
Sellers,  1301  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Minutes  of  Southern  California  Chapter,  A,  L  A, 


The  ninety-second  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  .Architects  was  held  at  the  Banquet 
Hall  of  the  Bristol  Cafe,  Los  Angeles,  on  Tuesday,  January  11th, 
1916. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  p.  m.  by  President 
S.  Tilden  Xorton,  the  following  members  being  present:  J.  E. 
.Allison,  J.  J.  Backus,  F.  P.  Davis,  P.  A.  Eisen,  Lyman  Farwell, 
Robert  Farquhar,  P.  H.  Frohman,  Irving  J.  Gill,  Henry  .M.  Greene, 
John  P.  Krempel.  .A.  C.  Martin.  S.  B.  Marston,  O.  W.  Morgan, 
S.  T.  Norton,  H.  M.  Patterson,  T.  F.  Power,  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  A. 
R.  Walker,  H.  F.  Withey. 

.As  guests  of  the  Chapter  were  present:  Mr.  George  C.  Collins, 
Sales  Engineer  for  the  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Co.,  and  Mr.  John 
Hisserich,  of  the  same  organization;  Mr.  Harry  lies  and  Wm. 
Dellamore,  of  the  "Builder  and  Contractor";  and  W.  E.  Prine,  of 
the  "Southwest  Contractor." 

The  minutes  of  the  ninety-first  meeting  of  members  were  read 
and  approved. 

F'or  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Secretary  reported  the  holding 
of  one  meeting,  at  which  letter  ballots  were  opened,  and  Mr.  S.  O. 
Clements  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Dodd  were  declared  unanimously  elected 
to  regular  membership;  that  action  on  one  letter  of  resignation 
had  been  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board;  that  report 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  F'artpihar,  the  Chapter's  delegate  to  the  Insti- 
tute Convention  on  certain  recommendations  of  the  new  Commit- 
tee on  Chapters,  and  the  Board's  action  on  such  recommendations 
was  referred  to  the  next  Chapter  meeting  for  action. 

For  the  A.  L  A.  Sub-Committee  on  Public  Information,  Mr. 
Frohman  reported  that  their  committee  was  carefully  going  over 
the  work  of  other  Chapters  and  determining  upon  a  course  to  be 
pursued  during  the  coming  year. 

For  the  Special  Committee  on  Speculative  Building  Companies, 
Mr.  Percy  Eisen  reported  that  the  members  of  their  committee 
had  been  in  attendance  on  the  meetings  held  looking  toward  the 
reorganization  of  the  Builders'  Exchange. 

For  the  Committee  on  .Architectural  Exhibition,  report  was  made 
as  to  the  results  so  far  attained  by  Miss  Schmidt  and  urged  the 
members  to  notify  her  as  to  the  amount  of  wall  space  they  could 
use. 

Report  was  next  rendered  by  Mr.  Farquhar  relative  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Chapters.  .After  a  general  discussion  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  Committee,  headed  by  .Mr.  Fred- 
erick Perkins,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Krempel.  and  duly  seconded, 
that  this  Chapter  is  opposed  to  the  form  of  associate  membership 
as  outlined  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Martin  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  it  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  was  opposed  to  the  form  of  associate 


membership  as  recommended,  but  that  should  it  be  deemed  wise, 
or  prove  necessary  to  the  committee  to  retain  such  form  of  mem- 
bership, that  the  term  of  such  membership  be  reduced  to  two  years. 
This  motion  upon  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Communications  were  read  as  follows: 

From  the  Southwest  Society,  expressing  gratification  at  the 
Chapter's  retention  of  membership  in  the  Southwest  Society. 

From  the  Southwest  Museum,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  historical  Hispanic  sketches  in  the 
Museum.  This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
F'ducation.  with  a  further  suggestion  that  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee should  secure  Mr.  Hector  .Alliot  at  some  future  meeting  to 
speak  before  the  Chapter. 

From  the  California  China  Products  Co.,  relative  to  distribution 
of  catalogues.     This  communication   was  ordered   filed. 

From  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Buildin.g  Show,  Cleveland, 
relative  to  competition  program.  This  communication  was  or- 
dered filed. 

From  Mr.  Burt  L.  Fenner,  Secretary  of  the  .American  Institute 
of  Architects,  relative  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1915  Conven- 
tion, in  effect  that  Chapters  be  requested  for  a  period  between  the 
1915  and  1916  Conventions  to  admit  new  Chapter  members  only  on 
condition  that  applicants  agree  to  accept  all  Institute  standards, 
and  that  they  agree  to  make  application  for  Institute  membership 
within  three  years  from  their  entrance  into  Chapter,  or  failing  so 
to  do  that  they  terminate  their  connection  with  the  Chapter.  This 
communication  was  referred  to  the   .Membership  Committee. 

.A  communication  was  next  read  by  Mr,  .A.  C.  Martin  from  Mr. 
Burt  L.  I-'enner,  requesting  the  assistance  of  each  Chapter  in  oppos- 
ing Congress  bill  No.  743.  which  bill  authorizes  the  construction 
of  a  building  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington,  such 
protest  to  be  registered  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  is 
a  breach  of  good  faith,  in  that  Congress  proposes  to  repudiate  an 
obligation  already  incurred  in  good  faith  by  a  former  president 
and  his  Cabinet.  Upon  motion  made,  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  address  our  State  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  local  districts  in  regard  to  the  same. 

Following  the  above  order  of  business.  i\lr.  George  C.  Collins 
addressed  the  Chapter  on  the  History  of  Vacuum  Cleaning,  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views.  .\  standing  \'Ote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Collins  for  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:30  p.  m. 

FERNAXD  PARMEXTIER.  Secretary. 

By  A.  R.  WALKER,  Secretary  pro  tern 
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I     Best  Plaster  for  Buildings     | 


OF  ALL  CLASSES 


warrincton:apartments 

S   E   Cor,  Post  and  Leavenworih  Sis  ,  S.  F 


FREDERICK  H.  MEYEK 
Archiiect 
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Keene 
Cement  Gauged  Lime  Mortar 

USED   THROUGHOUT 

Non-Corrosive      :     More  Sound  Proof 
Costs  Less       :       Better  Workmanship 

American  Keene  Cement  Co. 

"Strongest  Keene  Cement  Known" 

IlllllllilllJIIIIIIIillllllllllllllllilllllilllillillllllllllllllllllllU^ 


Low  Pressure  Crude  Oil 
Burning  Equipment 


Not  how  Chear 


but  how  Serviceable 


Some  oil  burner  manufacturers  install  outfits  that 
operate  as  high  as  3,400  r.  p.  m.,  and  if  they  are 
worn  out  as  soon  as  the  maker's  guarantee  expires, 
"it's  up  to  you."  Why  have  high  speed  machinery? 
Johnson  Systems  give  long  satisfaction. 

S.  T.  JOHNSOW  CO. 

1337  Mission  Street  San  Franeisco 

Agents   in  the  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


■iiililiiiiiiililiillillll 


Draughtsmen's  Blouses 

A  specially  designed  studio  and  office  robe,  made  of  well- 
wearing  material,  washable,  of  a  serviceable  buff  shade,  offer- 
ing a   complete   protection   of  clothes   from   wear  and  tear. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


TiiiLJtlU[L'3 

A 

E.  Falkenhainer 

^T' 

-mi 

25  West  42nd  Street 

Fi 

uv 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

r 

llif      J 

Special  diecounts  in  lots  of  one  dozpo  or  more 

Sk 
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BOOK   AND   JOB 
DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE 

AR(3iiTecT 

DESIGNING 
ILLUSTRATING 
ENGRAVING 
PRINTING 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 
Printer    ::    Publisher 

245  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone     Douglas    3424 
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N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO.,  of  Philadelphia 

TARGET-AND- ARROW     TIN 

lias  bet-n  used  for  more  than  60  years  on  notable  buildings 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Here  are  a  few  interesting 
facts  about  it: 

1.  It  is  backed  by  a  pi'ivate  firm  of  more  than  100 
years'  standing.  They  are  personally  concerned 
in  keeping  their  product  strictly  up  to  its  old-time 
standard. 

2.  It  is  the  oldest  tin  on  the  market  and  has  made  a 
record  for  durability  not  approached  by  any  other 
tin. 

3.  It  carries  an  exceptionally  rich,  heavy  coating 
applied  by  repeated  soaking  and  hand-dipping — a 
slow,  costly  process  continued  by  this  firm  from 
the  early  days  of  their  business. 

4.  It  is  the  same  durable  roofing  tin  supplied  by  this 
old  Philadelphia  tinplate  house  to  three  genera- 
tions  of  American   roofers, 

5.  This  tin  lias  been  known  in  many  cases  to  last 
in  good  condition  for  morf  than  sixty  years  on  the 
roof.     It  commonly  outlasts  the  building  it  covers. 

J.  A.  DRUMMOND,  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
245  MISSION  STREET  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Johnson  Service  Co.  i 

Eslablixhcd  in  1885  = 

The  only  company  on  the  Paeifie  Coast  ^ 

handling    temperature    regulation    exclu-  M 

sively,    with    its    own    corps    of    Skilled  W 

Mechanics.  g 

Johnson  Thermostats  are  Standard  ■ 


629  Lumberman's  BIdg. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1104  While  Bid;. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


ss  Slylc  A.  S1..W 


Style  B.  12.00  3 


.\.n  .Model 
Intermediate 
Tbermoetat 


600  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


119  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


aif 
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THE 


New  Lincoln-Smith  Apartments      m 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Willcox  &  Everett,  Architects 


and  the 

Thirty-seven  Special  Automatic  Coolers 

now  being  installed. 


They  save  money,  room,  sickness,  time,  and 
trouble.     Just  the  water  that  is  ordin- 
arily used,  first  circulates  through 
the    Cooler. 


Homes  £  Grounds 

California's  Artistic  Home  Magazine 


March  Issue 

WILL  FEATURE 

Beautiful  Forest  Hill 
Residence  Tract 

San  Francisco 

MARK  DANIELS,  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEER, 
will  contribute  descriptive  article. 

FALCH  &  KNOLL,  ARCHITECTS 
will  discuss  architectural  features. 

PROFUSE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


On  Sale  at  all  News  Stands 

25c  the  copy         $1.50  a  year 

Be  sure  to  get  this 

Interesting  Number 


Automatic  Coaler  Go. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 
Printer    ::    Publisher 

245  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone     Douglas     3424 
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Ambler  Asbestos  ^^Century'^  Shingles 


OLD  PEOPLES-  HOME 
Portland,  Oregon 


WHITEHOUSE  ^  FOUILHOUX 
Archneciis 


ROOFED  FRENCH  OR  DIAGONAL  METHOD 

WITH 

Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles 

Buildings  covered  with  AMBLER  Asbestos  will  not  catch  fire  from  flying  brands  nor  from  the  radiation 
of  burning  buildings  nearby.  Supplied  in  three  colors — Newiiort  Grey,  Indian  Red  and  Slate,  it  makes 
possible  attractive  designs,  and  it  can  also  be  painted,  enameled,  varnished,  ingrained,  etc.,  as  desired  for 
decorative  effects. 

AMISLER  Asbestos  is  a  solid,  homogeneous  material  that  is  not  affected  by  light,  heat  or  moisture. 
There  is  nothing  to  separate,  peel  or  wash  ofif,  or  to  chiii  and  crack,  exposing  other  perishable  material. 

High  grade  Portland  Cement  becomes  more  tough  and  resistant  the  older  it  is,  hence  AMHLER 
Asbestos  coverings  e.xposed  to  the  weather  have  practically  unlimited  life;  in  fact,  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  AM  I'.LER  .Asbestos  Roofing  is  as  permanent  as  the  everlasting  hills.  .\;\II!LER  ASBESTOS  COR- 
RUGATED SHEATHING  is  superior  to  corrugated  iron  for  factor)-  and  other  permanent  building  con- 
struction, being  fastened  directly  to  the  wood  or  met.il  ])urlins. 


S<i/</  by  lite 


Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co. 


Ambler,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

PLANT  RUBBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
WESTERN  ASBESTOS  MAGNESIA  CO. 

Sacramento.  Cal. :   MILLER-ENWRICIIT  CO. 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

245  MISSION  ST.       ::       SAN  FRANCISCO 
Stock  carried  in  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  COAST  DEALERS 

Los  Angt>lc9,  Cal. : 

CALIFORNIA  CORNICE  WORKS. 

WATERHOUSK  *  PRICE  CO. 

HOWE  BROS. 
Fresno,  Cal.:  KUTNER  GOLDSTEIN  CO. 


ScaMlc.  Tacoina.  and  Spokane.  Wash.: 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Purlland,  Ore. :  CILLEN-CHAMBERS  CO. 
PhocnU.  Ark. : 

ARIZONA  HARDWARE  SUPPLY  CO. 
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Meyer  System 
Steel  Forms 

FOR 

CONCRETE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


ECONOMY,  RIGIDITY,  SOUTVD-PROOF, 

AND  PERMITS   RAPIDITY   OF 

JOIST  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


I     Concrete  Engineering  Co.    | 


m        Rialto  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal.        a 


SPEdFY 

NEPHI  PLASTER  ONLY 

IT  MAKES  THE  WALL 

Standard  for  25  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Intennountain  West 

HARDWAIX,  FINISHING,  CASTING,  ETC. 
NEPm  PLASTER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SuFnmcdMa Office:  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE,  ISOJeuieSt. 

Telephone  Sutter  6700 

MainOSo):  711  BOSTON  BLDG.,  SALT  LACE  CTTT.  UTAH 

lilllllMlillliilllllllilillllllilililliliilMlllilOIIillllllllili 

PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES 


■■■a 


SEATTLE  ^ 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO. 

PAINT  MAKERS 

151  Potrero  Ave.-SAN  FRANCISCO-S4  Pine  Street 
Makers  of 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

A  flat  oil  paint  made  in  soft  KaUomine  Tints, 

that  is  washable;  a  practical  article  for 

walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  that  is  most 

economical  and  durable. 

Agency  for 
Tamm  &  Nolan  Co.'s  High  Grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes 

Good*  nude  on  the  Pacific  Cout  for  the  climate  of  thia  Coaat. 
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GUARANTEED  to  meet  Standard  and 

U.  S.  Government  Specifications  for 

first  grade  Portland  Cement. 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company 

Works:  Davenport,  Cal. 

Standard  Portland  Cement 
Corporation 

Works:  Napa  Junction,  CaL 


Crocker  Building 


General  Offices: 


San  Francisco         m 


Over  the  Siskiyous 

Southern  Pacific 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

"Shasta  Route" 

Through  the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery 
in  America— snow-capped  Shasta,  pinenilad  canyons 
and  foaming  streams.  From  Siskiyou's  glorious 
summit  looking  southward  on  California's  peaks 
and  verdant  slopes,  and  northward  on  Oregon's  tim- 
bered heights  and  orchard-checkered  valleys— a  suc- 
cession of  views  unequalled  in  their  comibination. 

FOUR  DAILY  TRAINS 

San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station,  to  Portland, 

Tacoma,  and  Seattle. 

"Shasta  Limited",  Ettra  Fare,  tS,  11:00  A.  M. 

"Portland  Express"  .        .        .  1:00  P.  M. 

"Oregon  Express"     .         .         .  8:20  P.  M. 

"Sound  Special"        .        .        .  11:40  P.  M. 

Best  Dining  Cars  in  America. 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  cinders,  no  smudge, 

no  annoying  smoke. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,  Equipment, 

Motive  Power,  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  19l5. 


For  Faret.  Ticketa,  and  Bertha,  inquire  SoBthem  Pacific  Ticket  OtEcaa: 

Flood  BIdg.      Palace  Hotel      Third  St.  Station      Ferry  Station 
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OFFICIAL 

AWARD 
RIBBON 
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GRAND 
PRIZE 

LIBERAL  ARTS 


THE 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Announces 

the  following  awards  of  merit  by  the 
officials  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition: 

GRAND  PRIZE~Gearles9  Traction  Elevator. 

GRAND  PRIZE-Geared  Traction  Elevator. 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR-Automatic  Push  Button  Elevator. 

GOLD  MEDAL-Oil  Cushion  Buffer. 

GOLD  MEDAL-Electro-Mechanical  Safety  Device. 

The  one  hundred  Otis  offices  located  throughout  the 
United  States  will  be  happy  to  supply  full  information  to 
Architects  on  these  and  all  other  standard  types  of 

OTIS 

ELEVATORS 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Eleventh  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  New  York 

Offices  in  All  Principcd  Cities  of  the  World. 


THE 


AmilTEXj 
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I  For  Permanent,  Non^Fading     | 

I  Wood  Stains                   I 


(I  Artistic  and  original  efFeds  on  woods 
are  satisfactory  only  \A/hen  permanent. 
(3[  Stains  which  fade  rapidly  upon  expose 
ure  are  usually  aniline  or  chemical  colors. 
Convenience  is  their  chief  virtue.  G[  The 
only  dependable,  non^fading  stains  are 
made  from  natural  colors.  Q[  Japanese  Oil 
Stains  are  compounded  from  strong  nat^ 
ural  earth  pigments,  ground  in  pure  linseed 
oil.  With  them,  rich  attradive  tones  on  all 
woods  are  produced.  They  are  durable, 
preservative,  and  permanently  attradive. 


W.  p.  FULLEK  &-  CO. 

MANUFACTUPvEKS 

SPECIALIZED  PAINT  Sr  VAPvNISH  PP^ODUCTS 
FOP.  EVEPvY  PUPvPOSE 
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This  group  of  modern  residences  was  designed  and  erecied  by  ARCHITECTS  R.  G.  McDOWELL  &-  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
BERRY  BROTHERS'  VARNISHES  were  used  exclusively  in  the  finishing  of  ihem. 


Behind  this  Trade  Mark 
is  the  resuk  of  nearly 
sixty  years  of  var- 
nish making. 


From  kettle  to  final  sealed 
package.  Berry  Brothers' 
Varnishes  are  as  per- 
fect as  chemistry  and 
skilled  labor  can 
produce. 


Here  are  two  of  the  most  reliable  finishes  made— every  architect  should  be  familiar  with  them: 

LIQUID  GRANITE— For  floors  and  all  interior  woodwork  subjected  to  severe  wear,  such  as  window  sills 
and  casings,  bath  rooms,  etc.     It  is  mar-proof,  makes  a  handsome  finish,  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 

LUXEBERRY  WHITE  ENAMEL- Whitest  white-stays  white.     Makes  a  permanent  snow  white  finish 
in  either  dull  or  gloss  effects.     It  will  not  chip  or  crack,  is  durable  and  washable. 


Write  our  Architectural  Department  for  interesting  literature  on  wood  finishing, 

ElERRY  BROTHERC 
■  IINCOR.POB.A.TED)  ^      ^^ 

Wjrld's  Lar^est\^rnishMakers>^ 


DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
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FINISHED  WITH  ^uanize 


WILLIAM  KNOWLES,  ARCHITECT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GALLAGHEK-MARSH    BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

FINISHED  THROUGHOUT  WITH 


F    C    HILTON,   PAINTEPn 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Specify  KYANIZE  Varnishes  and  Enamels  where  a  lasting  finish  is  required. 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse:  311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Aeent 


Seattle 

Tacoma 

Portland 

San  Franiisco 

Los  Angeles 

CAMPBELL  HDWE.  CO. 

W.  J.  HANSON  &  CO. 

W.  M.  SMITH  CO. 

D.  H.  RHODES 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

1st  Ave.  and  Madison  St. 

1129  Broadway 

550  Williams  Ave. 

_-♦ 

546  Valencia  St. 

627  S.  Main  St. 

i 
i 

Til  K      A  He  II  I  T  KCT 


U1 


FINISHED  WITH  CONCRETO 


JAMES  L  McLaughlin 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR, 


GEARY  ST    CAK  BARNS,  GEARY  ST    £r  PRESIDIO  AVE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


DESIGNED  BY 
CITY  ENGINEERS  OFFICE 


Geary  Street  Car  Barns 

Municipal  Rys.  of  San  Francisco, 

finished  with  two  coats  exterior, 
and  one  coat  interior,  of 


m 


2Mii\=kii 


S^UiUM^ 


^m«\t: 


as  specified  by  the  City  Engineer's 
office.  The  concrete  trolley  poles 
of  the  Municipal  Railways  are  also 
finished  with  Concreto. 


SOLE  MAKERS     THE     MURALO     CO.     NEW   YORK 


Los  Angeles 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.  Main  St. 


San  Francisco  Office:    311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 

DISTRIBUTORS 


San  Francisco 

D.  H.  RHODES 

546  Valencia  St. 
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POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DESIGNED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


Gray  Matt  Glazed 
Terra  Cotta 

ill  thi.-s  building,  made  by 

STEIGER  TERRA  COTTA 
&  POTTERY  WORKS 


Offices :  729  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Factory :   South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DnII  pr(?5S<?5  dnllifw  sound-bcft  work,  and  spujn- 
intf  nydmies  spinriino  rivci^  \n  •'pf'Y'^  '''^ffS 
^      ^^^^B^^^-^        ftnd  brake  parts 


Tlie  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  of  Cani- 
rlen,  N.  J.,  comprising  many  enormous  factories,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  big  business  efficiency 
and  progrcssiveness  that  is  known  to  the  indus- 
trial world— that  these  buildings  are  practically 
walled-in  witli  Lupton  Steel  Sash  proves  conclu- 
sively that  the  advantages  obtained  through  natu- 
ral lighting  and  ventilating  are  worth  securing, 
anil  that  these  products  are  best  suited,  every 
point  considered,  to  gain  the  desired  results. 

The  same  mav  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  ear- 
neeie  Steel  Company,  Edgar  Thompson  Works;  Du- 
duesne  Steel  Works;  Youngstown  Works;  Cleveland, 
Ohio-  Central  Moran  Sugar  Company,  Havana. 
Cuba;  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  O.: 
Impeiial  Railway  of  Japan;  John  Hopkms  Univer- 
sitv  Baltimore.  Md.;  Mazda  Lamp  Company, 
Youngstown.  O.;  Mississippi  River  Power  Company. 
Keokuk  Iowa;  Penna.  Railroad  Company.  Lines 
West  Cleveland.  O.;  Willys-Overland  Company.  To- 
ledo O  ;  and  hundreds  of  other  concerns— all  repre- 
sentative of   the   finest  of  modern    construction. 

The  master  minds  that  are  hack  of  such  great 
business  operations  have  made  economy  a  science 
—men  of  such  size  are  never  misled  by  "first  cost 
—they  are  far  more  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  durability  and  efficiency— a  search- 
ing analysis  is  made  to  determine  the  economical 
•  value  of  every  appliance  before  installation. 

The  Lupton  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  Prod- 
ucts, including  many  designs  of  Steel  Sash,  Special 
Construction,  Partitions,  Doors,  etc.,  have  been 
chosen  by  such   men- and  by   leaduig  Architects 

■L,id  Fncrineers— their  verdict  has  been  our  success.  ,      .  ,  .        -.i       » 

Lupton  Servdce  awaits  your  problems-they  will  be  solved  by  experts  without 

the  slightest  obligation 


Thread  tniilii^  machines  raiHirj^', 
governor  and  lurnlable  spindlej 


Inspecting  Victiolas  before  sendirvj  to  Shippiig  Dept. 


David  Lupton  s  Sons  Company 

Clearfield  and  Witte  Streets  ::  Phila.lelphia 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Detroit 
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FREDERICK  KOHL  RESIDENCE 
BURLINGAME.  CAL 


HOWARD  (^  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FACED     WITH 


RED  RUFFLED  RRICK 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

402-414  Frost  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


United  Materials  Company 

5  Crossiey  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Distributors  for  Northern  California 
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JAMES  L    FLOOD    RESIDENCE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BLISS  fr  FAVILLE,  ARCHITECTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cornice  of  Matt  Enamel  Terra  Cotta  to  match  Unpolished  Pink 

Tennessee  Marble.    Roof  of  our  Mission  Tile,  in 

six  shades  of  Dull  Green  Enamel. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 


Offices:     CROCKER  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING 
Los  Angeles 


Factory 
Lincoln,  California 


illllljlliiiililillilliiilillllllllilllililli 
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One  of  seven  niches  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  -  Oakland,  California 


Palmer  6-  Hornboslel.  Architeds 
J.  J.  Donovan.  Supervising  Architecft 


Modeling  of  Panels  by 
A.  Sterling  Calder 


V'       ilk  -rt     '  )      Vr        ^ '  )  V       '    ■' 


Executed  in  Cream  Matt  Glazed  Terra  Cotta 


by 


N.  CLAKK  ^  SONS 


Office: 
116  NATOMA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fadory: 
WEST  ALAMEDA.  CALIFORNIA 
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^inls  Pro30Tva1:'on  oF  Arl  VlwRo 


Secretary  Fenner  writes  Icner  of  protest  to  San  Francisco  Chapter,  against  governmsnt  power  building  sue  at  Washington. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 
The  Octagon,  Washington.  D.  C, 

Fel)rnnry  T'th.  1!)10. 
Dear  Mr.  F.wii.le. 

As  you  (ioubtless  know,  the  Institute  has  undertaken  to 
arouse  pubhc  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  locate 
a  new  central  heat,  light  and  power  plant  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  on  a  site  which  will  very  seriously  interfere  with 
the  future  develoimient  of  the  Alall  System,  the  water 
front  improvements  and  the  new  Potomac  Park.  l!y  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  3.'5,  li»i:>,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  to  erect  a  building  on  ground  owned 
by  the  Ciovernment,  located  on  \^'ater  Street  between  i:Uh  and 
1  tth  Streets,  N.  W..  for  the  purpose  of  supjjlying  heat,  light 
and  power  to  certain  designated  ( iovernment  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Treasury  Department,  the  White  House  and  other  ex- 
isting and  contemplated  buildings  in  that  section  of  the  city. 
Plans  were  jirepared  in  the  office  of  the  .Supervising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury  l)e])artment,  and  in  December,  till.'),  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  J.  M.  Cornell  Company,  of  New  York,  for 
the  erection  of  the  building.  Through  what  was  doubtless  an 
oversight  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the  jjlans  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Art  Commission  until  some  time  after  the  award 
of  the  contract.  The  Commission,  after  a  thorough  study, 
submitted  an  adverse  report,  but  inasmuch  as  its  veto  i.s  not 
mandatory,  it  ai)i)ears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Deiiartment 
with  the  authorit)-  of  Congress,  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

The  Institute  first  learned  of  the  matter  on  Tuesday,  b'eb- 
ruary  1,  and  innuediately  requested  the  Presidents  of  all  Chap- 
ters to  file  formal  protests  with  the  Chairman  of  the  House  and 
.Senate  Conference  Committees,  which  had  under  consideration 
an  amendment  to  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Newlands,  and  calling  for  a  reconsideration  by  the 
Art  Commission  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
responses  from  the  Chapters  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  vital  interest  which  the  Institute  feels  in  the  preservation 
of  the  great  plan  for  the  future  development  of  Washington. 
Papers  in  New  York,  lioston  and  other  cities  also  voiced  their 
protests  in  their  editorial  columns.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  also  filed  vigor- 
ous protests.  President  Mauran  spent  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  I-'ebruary  T.  y  and  9,  in  Washinglon,  and  I  was 
with  him  on  the  first  two  days.  We  called  upon  the  President, 
by  whom  we  were  most  cordially  received,  and  who  listened 
with  great  interest  to  what  we  had  to  say.  It  proved  to  be  a 
matter  which  had  not  previously  come  to  his  attention,  and  he 
expressed  deep  concern.  We  called  upon  .Senator  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Conference  Committee,  and  were  ac- 
companied in  our  call  by  five  of  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers in  the  L'nited  States  representing  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Consulting  Engineers.  We  lodged  a  most  vigorous 
protest  with  him,  and  were  supported  in  our  protest  by  the 
engineers,  based  not  only  on  aesthetic  grounds,  but  on  en- 
gineering grounds  as  well.  We  thought  we  detected  in  Senator 
Martin's  attitude  a  willingness  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
principle  for  which  we  were  contending,  but  an  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  contract  had  already 
been  awarded.     We  also  called  upon  Mr,  P'itzgerald,  the  Chair- 


man of  the  I  louse  Conference  Committee,  and  two  of  his 
colleagues,  and  found  them  deeply  resentful  over  the  campaign 
which  the  InstitiUe  was  conducting,  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
choice  was  a  wise  one  and  unwilling  to  consider  a  moment's 
delay  for  further  consideration, 

Ihe  plant,  according  to  the  drawings  submitted  to  the  Art 
Commission,  will  contain  four  stacks,  each  l(i  feet  in  diameter 
and  approximately  lil.'j  feet  above  water  level.  From  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  site  we  were  able  to  state  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  stacks  will  be  cut  off  from  view  from 
the  White  House  by  the  new  building  for  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  but  that  they  will  be  in  full  sight  from 
the  Capitol,  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  from  the  grounils  be- 
tween the  Lincoln  and  Washington  Monuments  and  from  East 
I'otomac  Park.  This  is  an  island  park,  the  improvement  of 
which  is  under  way,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  island  parks  in  the  world.  The  plant  will  be 
located  directly  across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Potomac  River, 
and  will  be  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  view  from  the  ])ark. 
It  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Washington  Monument.  It  is 
located  directly  at  the  Washington  end  of  the  railway  bridge 
oyer  which  all  trains  ajjproach  Washington  from  the  south,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  in  full  view  from  .Arlington  and  the  X'irginia 
shore. 

It  is  extremely  clifficult  to  make  people  realize  how  great  a 
blot  on  the  landscape  this  is  bound  to  be  in  the  future,  for  at 
present  it  is  in  a  ilistrict  filled  with  a  |>oor  class  of  buildings, 
and  to  one  with  no  vision  it  would  seem  that  the  site  chosen 
is  a  good  one.  The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  state- 
ments which  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  are  opposing 
the  site  and  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  mere  cat's 
!)aws  for  the  Potomac  Light  and  Power  Company,  a  company 
which,  I  believe,  is  now  supplying  some  of  the  Government 
buiUlings.  On  Wednesday  last  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Crosser,  of  Cleveland,  for  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
"for  motives  and  reasons  not  fully  disclosed  to  ])revent  the  con- 
struction of  said  plant."  Personally,  I  rather  welcome  this 
move,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country  will 
support  Congress  in  its  eflfort  to  browbeat  persons  who,  from 
disinterested  motives  as  good  citizens,  undertake  to  prevent 
what  they  believe  highly  detrimental  to  the  National  Capital, 
but  such  an  investigation  would  be  calculated  to  befog  the  real 
issue,  filling  the  public  mind  with  charges  and  counter-charges, 
while  in  the  meantime  the  work  on  the  plant  goes  forward.  A 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Capitol  power  plant  could 
be  enlarged  to  do  the  required  work,  and  at  a  cost  much  less 
than  that  of  the  proposed  plant.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  feasible  scheme,  but  what  we  do  say  is 
this — that  it  and  all  other  possible  schemes  should  be 
thoroughly  considered.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  opposing  the  erection  of  a  central  plant,  but  that 
our  opposition  is  directed  solely  against  the  site  chosen.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  situation  should  be  given 
the  widest  i)ossible  publicity,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  newspapers  and  to  enlist  art  societies,  civic 
and  mercantile  associations  and  all  other  bodies  of  citizens  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  and  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  present  situation. 

Continued  on  Page  151 
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General  Conditions  of  the  Contract. 

BY   FRANCIS  W.  GRANT  * 

Being  the  first  of  a  series  of"  articles  discussing  ihc  code  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architcds.     While  many  of  our  readers  may  not  share 
the  belief  of  Mr.  Grant,  we  believe  a  general  discussion  of  the  subjecft  will  prove  of  interest  to  architeds. 


THE  motJel  code  of  general  conditions  forming  a  part  of 
the  "Uniform  Documents"  promulgated  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  under  date  of  April  1,  lillT),  is 
but  the  latest  of  a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  to  devise  some  sort  of  contract  provisions  that  would 
be  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  entire  profession  as  a  standard. 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  without  a  question, 
represents  the  cream  of  the  profession.  The  total  membership, 
however,  of  the  Institute  is  to  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  in 
the  United  States  as  one  is  to  eleven.  This  fact  alone  would 
tend  to  mitigate  the  offence,  if  I  should  be  declared  pre- 
sumptuous in  criticising  this  so-called  model  set  of  general 
conditions,  I  do  criticise  the  work  as  a  whole,  believing  it 
to  be  poorly  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  in  support  of  that  view 
will  proceed  to  comment  on  its  ])rovisions  seriatim. 

Its  title.  "The  General  Contlitions  of  the  Contract,"  is  cor- 
rect, but  only  so  in  theory.  Consistency  will  demand,  after 
having  adopted  this  title,  that  the  structural  conditions  be 
called  "structural  conditions  of  the  contract":  the  drawings 
should  be  labeled  "drawings  of  the  contract."  and  the  proposal 
and  acceptance  forms  should  have  the  adtlitional  words  "of 
the  contract"  tacked  on. 

The  general  conditions  should  be  inclusive  of  all  conditions 
that  are  general.  If  this  be  conceded  it  will  have  to  be  also 
conceded  that  the  Institute's  code  of  general  conditions  should 
include  such  clauses  as  "liquidated  damages."  "bond"  and 
"certified  check."  these  having  general  application  to  all  bid- 
ders and  not  being  capable  of  variation  at  the  ])leasure  of  the 
bidders.  The  Institute's  code  places  these  clauses  in  the  bid 
blank,  thus  making  them  utterances  of  the  bidder,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Apparently  without  seeking  thereby  to  secure  brevity,  the 
code  of  the  Institute  is  loaded  with  cross  references  whereby 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  fully  understand  what  one 
paragraph  means,  to  read  one  or  more  of  the  other  paragraphs 
or  parts  of  them.  This  may  be  all  right  in  text  books  as  tend- 
ing to  make  the  student  work  his  way  as  it  were,  but  it  is  not 
the  right  way  to  write  specifications  or  any  other  law. 


ALTaK  and  QIJEENS  GALLERY 
ST.  GEORGES  CHAPEL.  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  ENGLAND 


Article  I,  consisting  of  ten  lettered  divisons,  is  partly  good 
aiul  partly  not  good.  Considered  separately,  these  may  be 
considered  as  follows : 

(a)  The  contract  document  consists  of  the  agreement,  the 
general  conditions  of  the  contract,  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions.    These  form  the  contract. 

The  specification  is  no  proper  place  to  enumerate  what 
several  instruments  combine  to  form  the  contract  for  the 
reason  that  that  is  never  known  at  the  time  the  specifications 
are  written.  The  Institute's  code  names  for  instruments  only; 
the  agreement  (properly  called  the  contract),  the  general 
conditions  of  the  contract  (  an  instrument  heretofore  unknown 
but  created  by  amputation  from  the  specifications),  the  draw- 
ings and  the  specifications.  These  do  not  by  any  means 
constitute  the  entire  contract  in  all  cases  or  in  many  cases. 
A  contract  failing  to  have  incorporated  therein  the  printed 
advertisement  for  bids,  the  bid  itself,  the  acceptance  of  it  and 
all  letters  or  bulletins  issued  by  the  architect  to  bidders  prior 
to  the  opening  of  bids,  for  the  purpose  of  amplifying  or  ex- 
plaining the  drawings  or  specifications  is  dangerously  deficient. 

(b)  The  owner,  the  contractor  and  the  architect  are  those 
named  as  such  in  the  agreement.  They  are  treated  throughout 
the  contract  documents  as  if  each  were  of  the  singular  number 
and  masculine  gender. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  division  is  wholly  superfluous,  and 
the  second  sentence  could  be  better  expressed  if  the  first  was 
eliminated. 

(c)  The  contractor  shall,  as  in  .\rticle  4:3,  be  responsible 
to  the  owner  for  the  acts  and  omissions  of  his  subcontractors 
and  of  all  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  by  him  or 
them  in  connection  with  the  work. 

Any  contractor  who  does  not  know  what  this  division 
states  to  be  the  case,  knows  very  little  else,  and  if  not  being 
the  function  of  the  specifications  to  teach  elementary  law  this 
is  a  superfluity  and  should  be  omitted. 

(d)  The  term  subcontractor  includes  only  those  having  a 
direct  contract  with  the  contractor  and  it  includes  one  who 
furnishes  material  even  though  he  does  no  work. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
either  of  the  immediate  part- 
ies to  the  contract  what  the 
subrelations  of  the  others  are, 
as  a  wise  architect  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  rec- 
ognize or  direct  the  subcon- 
tractor as  a  party  in  interest, 
he  need  not  in  his  specifica- 
tions delve  into  fine  points  of 
distinction  as  to  the  definition 
of  who  shall  be  called  sub- 
contractors. 

le)  The  term  "person"  or 
"anyone"  as  employed  herein 
shall  be  taken  to  include  a 
firm  or  corporation. 

The  words  "person"  or 
"anyone"  might  under  some 
circumstances  need  definition, 
but  in  these  particular  docu- 
ments they  do  not.  "Anyone" 
appears  not  at  all  and  the  only 
place  except  one  that  the  word 
"person"  is  used  this  definition 
does  not  fit  and  in  that  one 
place,  though  it  does  fit,  the 
addition  of  three  words  would 
clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  its  full 
meaning. 

(f)  Written  notice  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  duly 
served  if  delivered  in  person 
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to  the  individual  or  to  a  member  of  the  firm  or  to  an  officer 
of  the  corporation  for  whom  it  is  intended,  or  if  delivered  at 
or  mailed  to  the  last  business  address  known  to  him  who  gives 
the  notice. 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  legal  service  of  papers, 
especiallv  when  such  definition  does  not  contemplate  a  de- 
parture from  the  estalilished  law  of  the  land  is  not  a  proper 
function  of  the  specifications,  no  more  than  would  be  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  signature  to  the  contract  procured 
under  duress  would  be  invalid  or  any  other  such  point  of  law 
of  general  knowledge. 

(g)  The  term  "work"  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
includes  labor  or  materials  or  both. 

Specifications  should  not  be  so  written  that  the  word  "work" 
when  used  will  not  be  self-explanatory.  If  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  meaning  work  and  material,  it  will  be  so  construed 
and  this  issue  has  been  proved  in  court  (see  82  Atlantic  4.53). 

(h)  \\'hen  the  words  "approved,"  "satisfactory,"  "equal  to," 
"proper,"  "as  directed,"  etc.,  are  used,  approval,  etc.,  by  the 
architect  is  understood. 

To  use  the  words  "approved,"  "satisfactory,"  "proper,"  "as 
directed,"  etc.,  without  at  the  same  time  distinctly  stating  that 
the)'  imply  discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
alone  is  poor  specification  writing. 

To  omit  mention  of  the  architect  and  expect  that  important 
point  to  be  made  clear  by  cross  reference  to  a  blanket  clause 
like  this,  under  a  misleading  title  in  the  general  conditions,  is 
equally  poor  specification  writing.  As  to  the  term  "or  equal," 
it  deserves  more  extended  treatment  than  is  here  given  it  and 
is  a  proper  subject  for  the  general  conditions  when  fully 
covered. 

( j )  All  time  limits  stated  in  the  contract  documents  are  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract. 

It  is  of  course  important  that  time  be  made  of  the  essence 
of  the  contract,  but  why  not  do  so  under  appropriate  caption 


as  "time  for  coni])letion"  where  it  camiot  possibly  be  over- 
looked ? 

(k)  The  law  of  the  place  of  building  shall  govern  the  con- 
struction of  this  contract. 

That  the  law  of  the  place  of  building  governs  and  not  the 
law  of  Timbuctoo  or  Trinidad  is  so  obviously  true  that  the 
incorporation  of  a  statement  of  that  fact  in  the  specifications 
should  subject  the  writer  to  ridicule. 

=!=  Author  of  "Specification  Writing  for  Architeds ". 


INSTITUTE  WANTS  PRESERVATION  OF  ART  PLAN. 

Continued  from  Page  1 49 

You  will  perhaps  recall  that  while  Thomas  Jefiferson  was 
Ambassador  in  Paris  he  was  called  upon  to  procure  plans  for 
the  State  Capitol  building  at  Richmond.  Before  his  plans  were 
finished,  he  learned  that  the  building  had  been  started  in  ac- 
cordance with  other  plans.  He  then  wrote  a  series  of  pro- 
testing letters  to  influential  public  men  in  X'irginia,  begging 
them  to  see  that  the  work  was  stopped,  even  if  there  should 
be  loss  of  time,  which  he  said  should  not  be  weighed  against 
the  comfort  of  laying  out  the  public  money  for  something  hon- 
orable, the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  object  and  proof  of  national 
good  taste,  and  the  regret  and  mortification  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  our  barbarism  which  will  be  loaded  with  execra- 
tions as  long  at  it  shall  endure. 

The  present  case  is  precisely  similar.     Let  us  do  our  utmost 

to  support  those  on  Congress  who  have  a  similar  breadth  of 

vision.  -v-  .     , 

1  ours   very  truly, 

(Signed)  BURT  L.  FENNER, 

Secretary,  A.  I.  A. 
MR.  W.  B.  FAVTLLE, 

President,  San  Francisco  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 


CLUMBER  MANORIAL  HOUSE,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  ENGLAND 
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SECTIONAL    DRAWINGS 


San  Francisco's  Municipal  Car  House. 

BY    REUBEN  J.  WOOD  --  Assisiani  Engineer.  City  Engineer's  Office. 


PERHAl'S  there  is  no  one  factor  which  is  more  indicative 
of  the  growth  and  success  of  San  Francisco's  Municipal 
Railway  System  than  the  various  additions  that  have 
been  added'  to  the  Geary  Street  Car  House.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  lUll  that  the  city  made  its  initial  bow  into 
the  field  of  Municipal  ownershi])  by  constructing  the  Geary 
Street  road,  and  at  that  time  a  car  house  was  erected  on 
Geary  Street  at  Presidio  .\venue.  This  building  covered  but 
a  portion  of  the  property  purchased,  and  was  capable  of 
housing  (i-t  cars,  a  repair  shop,  sub-station  and  the  operating 
departments,  all  of  which  greatly  exceeded  the  then  existing 
needs  of  the  system. 

When  the  city  deciiled  to  increase  the  transportation  facil- 
ities to  the  Exposition  by  constructing  the  \'an  Ness  Avenue 
and  the  Chestnut  Street' lines,  125  new  cars  were  purchased. 
I-"rom  an  operative  standiwint  the  present  car  house  still  oc- 
cupied a  central  position,  and  a  two-story  addition  was  con- 
structed on  the  remainder  of  the  property  previously  acquired. 
This  extension  has  a  storage  capacity  of  70  cars,  the  re- 
mainder being  housed  in  a  second  car  house  erected  at 
Seventeenth  and  Hampshire  Streets.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  vast  volume  of  traffic  handled,  the  executive  departments 
naturally  increased  in  a  direct  proportion,  and  the  existing 
offices  became  highly  inadequate.  In  order  to  meet  these 
needs,  a  second  story  was  added  to  the  Geary  Street  frontage, 
where  the  columns'  of  the  original  structure  had  been  de- 
signed to  support  the  possible  addition.  This  section  was 
completed  on  January  1,  1!)16. 


— ' — ' — 1 
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The  (ieary  Street  Car  House,  as  it  now  stands,  covers  a 
lot  2T5  by  -H;)  feet :  is  capable  of  housing  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  47-ft.  cars,  all  of  the  maintenance  and  executive 
departments,  and  excluding  the  real  estate,  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $4:!.'),0()0.  It  is  hoped  that  the  accompanying 
plans  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  layout  of  the 
structure,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  such  a  system  from  a  main- 
tenance standpoint. 

GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  FEATURES 

The  .Mnnicii)al  car  liouse  was  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete  thruout,  and  when  considereil  in  its  entirety  is  an 
absolutely  fireproof  unit.  This  ty|)e  of  building  is  imperative 
since  the  city  carries  its  own  tire  insurance,  and  when  we 
consider  that  each  car  cost  $7,0llll,  the  magnitude  of  this 
responsibility  can  be  fully  realized. 

The  sixteen  tracks  on  the  upper  floor  and  the  eight  on  the 
lower  are  divifled  into  four  track  bays  by  means  of  eight-inch 
concrete  partition  walls,  all  connecting  openings  in  these  walls 
being  protected  with  automatically  closing  underwriters'  fire 
doors.  All  bays  are  closed  by  exterior  concrete  walls  at  the 
rear  and  Kinnear  corrugated  iron  rolling  doors  on  the  street 
frontages.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  transverse  concrete 
beams  and  a  3J/2-inch  slab  which  is  waterproofed  with  a  five- 
ply  tar  and  gravel  roofing.  In  order  to  provide  proper  drain- 
age toward  the  downsjjouts,  the  various  concrete  slabs  were 
warped  in  four  directions,  thus  eliminating  the  expense  and 
dead  weight  of  the  cinder  or  brick  fill  which  is  usualh'  added 
on    flat    slabs     to     form     the    proper  grades.       This  method 

might  not  result  in  any  ma- 
terial saving  on  small  work, 
but  a  building  of  this  size 
naturally  means  an  economic 
repetition. 

In  order  to  secure  natural 
light  as  well  as  ventilation,  a 
concrete  monitor,  7'-0"  wide, 
was  run  continuously  over 
each  pair  of  tracks.  Each 
monitor  has  a  skylight  roof 
glazed  with  wire  glass,  and 
one  side  is  formed  of  con- 
tinuous louvers  constructed 
of  No.  24  gauge  galvanized 
iron. 

TWO^STORY  ADDITION 
The  grades  of  Geary  Street 
and  I'residio  Avenue  were 
such  as  to  periuit  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  two-story 
addition,  the  first  floor  front- 
ing on  Presidio  Avenue  and 
the  secontl  being  on  the  same 
level,  and  in  reality  but  an 
extension  of  the  original 
Geary  Street  floor.  The  re- 
taining wall  at  the  rear  of 
this  extension  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of 
the  design.  It  is  40  feet  in 
height,    and    was    figured    to 
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THE  GEARY  STREET  CAR  BARN 
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DETAIL  DRAWINGS 


MUNICIPAL  CAR  HOUSE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DESIGNED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


withstand  a  fluid  pressure  of  nO  pounds  per  square  foot.  A 
12-inch  vertical  concrete  slab  carries  the  loads  to  vertical 
beams  which  are  spaced  13'  6"  on  centers,  the  roof,  second 
and  first  floors  forming  the  supports.  The  unit  stresses  used 
thruout  the  design  were  as  follows : 

Steel   1.5,000  lbs.  per  s(].  in. 

Concrete  in  compression.  .       650     

Concrete  in   shear 40     "       "     "     " 

This  t^'pe  of  building  can  be  constructed  for  approximately 
1134  cents  per  cu.  ft.,  which  in  this  case  means  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000  per  car  stored. 

OFFICE   PORTION 

The  office  i)ortion,  which  has  just  been  completed,  is  22^> 
by  '>i  feet,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  original  offices,  houses 
the  executive  deiJartments  of  the  road,  such  as  superintendent, 
bookkeeping  department,  claim  agent,  attorney,  and  many 
others.  In  order  to  make  this  portion  of  the  building  a  flex- 
ible investment,  the  flat  slab  roof  is  supported  by  'A  ft.  con- 
crete beams,  spaced  l.'V  (i"  on  centers.  These  beams  are  LS 
inches  wide.  4'  9"  in  depth,  and  are  reinforced  with  1.5  one- 
inch  sc|uare  twisted  rods.  All  partitions  were  constructed  of 
metal  lath  and  plaster,  and  if,  at  some  future  date,  it  becomes 
advisable  to  move  the  offices  to  some  other  location,  this  floor 
can  be  made  into  a  gymnasium  or  assembly  hall. 

Whenever  one  considers  a  concrete  building  from  an 
esthetic  standpoint,  the  question  of  a  proper  exterior  finish  de- 
mands deep  deliberation.  Plaster  finishes,  as  applied  in  the 
past,  not  only  peel  oft'.-  but  are  mottled  and  present  a  cold  ap- 
pearance— they  lack  the  organic.  The  city  has  successfully 
solved  this  problem  by  applying  one  heavy  coat  of  cement 
plaster  by  means  of  a  cement  gun,  and  trowelling  the  same  to  a 
smooth  finish.     Then  as  a  substitute   for  the  second  coat  of 


plaster,  the  walls  are  painted  with  two  coats  of  some  approved 
concrete  paint.  "Concreto"  cement  coating,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Muralo  Company,  was  used  on  this  building. 

TRACK  CONSTRUCTION 

The  accompanying  plans  and  sections  clearly  illustrate  the 
extent  and  type  of  pit  construction  used.  The  approxim,ate 
weight  of  a  car  is  2T  tons,  and  by  spacing  the  supporting  con- 
crete posts  (3'  0"  on  centers,  it  was  found  that  a  T"  SO-lb  rail 
would  sustain  this  load.  The  steel  caj)  plate  on  each  post  was 
curved,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  spalling  of  the  concrete,  due 
to  the  deflection  of  the  rail.  The  pits  were  drained  by  warping 
the  concrete  slabs  toward  various  floor  drains.  The  rails  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  addition  were  securely  grouted  into  the 
supporting  concrete  beams.  In  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
moving  of  the  cars,  these  rails  were  laid  absolutely  level,  and 
as  a  result,  the  drainage  of  this  section  demanded  special  at- 
tention. The  problem  was  solved  by  constructing  a  small 
gutter  on  the  inside  of  each  rail.  The  floors  between  rails  were 
given  a  slope  of  one-c|uarter  of  an  inch  per  foot  toward  these 
gutters  which  in  turn  were  sloped  2"  between  high  and  low 
points. 

GENERAL 

A  .50,000-gallon  wooden  tank  has  been  erected  at  the  rear 
of  the  car  house,  and  the  City  contemplates  installing  a  com- 
])lete  sprinkler  system  at  an  early  date.  This  system  will 
include  both  aisle  and  roof  sprinklers. 

This  building  contains  a  complete  repair  shop,  wood  work- 
ing room  and  paint  shop,  all  of  which  are  well  equipped  to 
care  for  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  city's  cars. 

The  two  additions  to  the  Geary  Street  car  house  were 
designed  by  the  writer,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  M.  M. 
O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer. 
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Bernard  R.  Maybeck. 


BY  A.  B.  WASTELL 


AS  the  signal  was  given  for  final  curtain  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. San  Francisco  was  gladdened  by  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  Palace  of  Kine  Arts  was  to  remain  an 
enduring  reality  of  Liernard  R.  Maybeck's  life's  dream. 

.Although  a  structure  of  classic-romantic  design,  the 
modernity  of  its  wooded  surroundings  and  the  placidity  of 
its  fronted  lagoon,  creates  an  atmosi)here  that  makes  a  strong 
appeal  on  all  classes  of  people,  whether  of  high  or  low 
estate,  and  bespeaks  the  versatility  and  cosmopolitan  character 
of  its  designer,  who  in  marked  degree,  lives  in  and  feels  the 
spiritual  significance  of  his  ideas  and  sentiments  before 
creating  the  form  in  which  he  embodies  them. 

Maybeck  says:  "Both  music  and  architecture  are  simply 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  different  phases  of  our  human 
experience."  "The  keynote  of  the  I'"ine  Arts  Palace,"  he 
states,  "is  sadness  modified  by  the  soothing  influence  of 
beauty."     In  short,  "sad  content." 

However  it  may  be  termed,  it  has  proven  a  joy  to 
thousands  of  visitors,  and  has  been  the  motif  for  unnum- 
bered photographs,  stories  and  rhymes  as  evidenced  during 
the  past  holiday  season  by 
throngs  of  happily  satis- 
fied purveyors  and  pur- 
chasers of  fine  arts  re- 
membrances. These  bear 
myriad  names  of  photog- 
raphers, c  o  1  o  r  i  s  t  s  and 
rhymsters,  but  seldom  ref- 
erence to  the  creator. 
Feeling  some  degree  of  in- 
terest, as  to  how  this  ram- 
pant commercialism  of  his 
art  affected  the  ethical 
ideas  of  the  designer,  an 
interview  brought  nut,  not 
the  scorn  of  such  "prosti- 
tution of  art,"  as  for  etifect 
would  be  the  proper  "stage 
business,"  but  instead,  a 
genial  appreciation  of  the 
apparent  joy  the  scattering 
abroad  of  these  reproduc- 
tions "of  all  sorts"  had 
given  the  Christmas  shop- 
pers. This  incident  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  May- 
beck's  homely,  unassuming  character,  with  its  entire  absence 
of  pose  and  also  illustrates  his  disregard  of  self-efTacement 
or  partial  eclii)se. 

In  fact,  his  philosophy  of  life  eliminates  fret  and  worry, 
In  fact,  his  philosophy  of  life  eliminates  fret  and  worry, 
through  careful  consideration  of  "what  ye  shall  eat  and  what 
ye  shall  drink."  He  is  a  winsome,  neighborly  man.  loved  by 
family,  employees,  clients  and  friends.  He  is  possessed  of  a 
whimsical  practicality  and  tact  that  draws  on  a  great  fund 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  gained  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  carries  conviction  in  argument  and  ordinarily  gets  him 
what  he  wants.  Harking  back  to  the  conditions  of  tight 
money,  shaky  confidence  and  war  scare,  under  which  the 
Exposition  authorities  labored  during  the  construction  period, 
we  remember  how  estimates  had  to  be  pruned  and  a|ipropria- 
tions  reduced.  Arguments  and  demands  for  lessened  expen- 
ditures on  the  Fine  .\rts  Palace  were  leveled  at  Maybeck,  in 
broadsides,  by  the  Works  Department,  but  undismayed,  May- 
beck met  the  onslaught  with  the  faith  that  conquers.  The 
shrubbery  and  trees,  the  hedges  of  green  and  all  the  other 
adjuncts  of  his  scheme  must  not  be  curtailed  as  ijroposed. 
He  urged  that  the  value  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  should 
not  be  compared  with  the  resultant  loss  to  the  ensemble  of 
this  wonderful  dreamy  romantic  thing  he  visualized,  while 
the  others  could  only  see   insurmountable   financial   difficulty. 


BERNARD  R.  MAYBECK  ■ 


1  'atiently  but  persistently  he  strove  on.  listening  to  sugges- 
tions reasonably  and  sympathetically,  compromising  in  little 
things,   and   finally  he  won   his  heart's   desire. 

Entirely  aside,  however,  from  stately  memorial  of  May- 
beck's  art,  one  has  but  to  visit  the  hillsides  of  his  home  city, 
Berkeley .  to  find  more  jiractical  evidence  of  his  genius  as 
displayed  in  many  charming  homes  and  studios,  nestling 
amid  appropriate  garniture  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Berkeley 
has  distinction,  as  the  field  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
for  his  fanciful  creations  of  charming  homes. 

The  simplicity  of  Maybeck's  designs  is  a  constant  rebuke 
to  the  use  of  "gingerbread  decorations,"  and  furthermore,  he 
seems  to  impart  a  sense  of  livableness  and  homeyness  to  his 
work.  Then,  too,  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  completed  struc- 
ture, he  lends  added  touch  in  choice  of  color  scheme  for 
draperies  and  furniture,  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  the  in- 
terior finish.  Frequently,  the  departure  from  the  conventional 
astounds  at  first  glance,  but  the  charm  of  his  originality 
fascinates  and  grows  into  lasting  admiration.  If  questioned 
as   to   the    whys   and    wherefores,    there    is    always   a    reason, 

and  his  explanations  are 
satisfying,  .\side  from  his 
experience  in  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  California,  he  is  a 
natural  teacher,  and  in 
dealing  with  one  of  re- 
ceptive mind,  he  always 
seems  glad  to  take  time  to 
furnish  information  de- 
sired. 

Maybeck  has  a  really 
great  joy  in  living,  pos- 
sesses a  keen  sense  of 
liunior,  loves  to  participate 
in  the  neighborhood  dances 
;uid  entertainments  of  his 
i.ivorite  Hillside  Club,  and 
never  indulges  in  "high- 
brow talk"  in  general  con- 
versation. 

.\lthough  rejoicing  in 
npportunity  to  design  in 
^tunc.  and  accomplish  the 
big    things    in    between 


'By  his  \A/ork  ye  shall  know  him." 

times,  he  utilizes  wooi 


in  a  variety  of  ways,  preferably  in  the 
natural,  and  is,  in  this  vicinity,  the  Apostle  of  Wood.  Only 
recently  he  said  when  agreeing  to  advise  in  relation  to  hous- 
ing plans  for  rural  settlements,  "I  love  to  design  little  houses 
of  few  room.s — will  make  them  all  diff^erent.  and  give  to  each 
the  naturalness  and  charm  that  make  a  real  home." 

He  recently  naively  exemplified  the  fact  that  "a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath."  A  client  took  him  to  task  for  what  he 
considered  the  extreme  colors  used  in  stenciling  the  roof  of 
a  gothic  interior,  protesting  that  the  colors  clashed.  "Why," 
he  said,  "it  looks  as  though  you  had  transplanted  a  Chinese 
Pagoda  in  here."  With  his  courtly  manner  unrufHed.  and 
with  customary  gracious  smile,  Maybeck  blandly  replied: 
"You  have  hit  it  just  right.  I  like  to  work  with  you  on  ac- 
count of  your  appreciation  of  things  different  from  what  we 
Occidentals  consider  customary.  Who  are  the  oldest  workers 
in  wood  ?  Who  know  best  how  to  bring  out  the  latent  tones 
in  wood  by  use  of  color  effects?  Why,  the  Koreans,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Chinese,  and  that  is  why  we  have  transplanted  the 
colors  of  the  Pagoda.  See  how  the  wood  finish  that  seemed 
flat  and  unpromising  before,  now  glows  and  shows  unsus- 
pected color  tone."  The  convert  thereupon  testified,  "It  is 
even  so. " 
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HOUSE  OF  C.  M.  SPITZER,  LOS  ANGELES 

HUNT  Er  BURNS.  ARCHITECTS 
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DINING   ROOM 

HOUSE  OF  C.  M.  SPITZER,  LOS  ANGELES 
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UPPEP,  TERRACE  y  PERGOLA 

HOUSE  OF  C.  M.  SPITZEK.  LOS  ANGELES 

HUNT  i,  BURNS.  ARCHITECTS 
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COUKT  AND  FOUNTAIN 

HOUSE  OF  DAN  MURPHY,  LOS  ANGELES 

HUDSON  6r  MUNSELL.  ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW  FP,OM  WOODED  PARK 

THORNEWOOD,  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE,  TACOMA 

CUTTER  £r  MALMCREN,  ARCHITECTS.  SPOKANE 
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WOODED  PARK  AND  LAWN 

THORNEWOOD,  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE,  TACOMA 

CUTTER,  i,  MALMGREN.  ARCHITECTS,  SPOKANE 
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THORNEWOOD.  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE.  TACOMA 

CUTTEK  &  MALMGREN.  ARCHITECTS,  SPOKANE 
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THORNEWOOD,  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE,  TACOMA 

CUTTEK  fr  MALMCREN.  ARCHITECTS,  SPOKANE 
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MUSIC  ROOM 

THORNEWOOD,  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE.  TACOMA 

CUTTER,  fr  MALMOREN.  ARCHITECTS,  SPOKANE 
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GENERAL  VIEW 


VIEW  FROM  GARDENS 

HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  TEMPLETON  CROCKER.  HILLSBOROUGH,  CAL, 

WILLIS  POLK  £r  CO.,  ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW  FROM  SUNKEN  GARDEN 

HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  TEMPLETON  CROCKER.  HILLSBOROUGH.  CAL. 

WILLIS  POLK  Er  CO  .  ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  TEMPLETON  CROCKER,  HILLSBOROUGH,  CAL. 

WILLIS  POLK  6-  CO  ,  ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  TEMPLETON  CROCKER,  HILLSBOROUGH,  CAL, 

WILLIS  POLK  6r  CO  ,  ARCHITECTS 
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WI",  reproduce  herewith 
jihotographs  showing 
ai>plication  of  Luptoii 
Steel  Sash  on  two 
modern  factory  buildings. 
This  company  is  prepared  to 
furnish  drawings  on  request 
showing  special  roof  forma- 
tions, types  of  sash  with  re- 
quired lighting  and  ventilat- 
ing areas,  and  their  locations, 
for  best  results  in  buildings 
of  any  size  and  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  part  of  the  Lupton 
service  to  solve  the  individual 
problems  presented  in  each 
case.  David  Lupton's  Sons 
Company  offer  a  service  in 
this  respect,  backeil  by  e.x- 
perience  of  over  foi^t)'  years 
in  roof  lighting  and  metal 
windows.  This  company  pro- 
(hiced  solid  rolled  steel  sash, 
welded  at  the  old-fashioned 
lilacksniith  forge 
dows  were  used, 
tilating    problems 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Ventilators  are  pivoted  slightly  above  center,  and  are  equipped  with  spring  catches  and  chains,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made. 

The  fusible  link  in  each  chain  melts  at  150  degrees,  and  ventilators  close  by  gravity. 


before  Hollow  Metal  Underwriters  Win- 
Lupton  service  will  solve  lighting  and  ven- 
without  charge.  This  company  requires 
full  data  on  the  use  of  the  building,  location  of  columns, 
length,  \vi<lth  and  height,  and  other  dimensions  or  clearances, 
which  should  be  received  before  definite  plans  are  made. 

Tiie  ])rinciple  of  the  design  of  the  Lupton  products  is 
large,  solid  sections,  sash  made  of  least  possible  number  of 
pieces,  without  built-up  or  assembled  sections  that  conceal 
corrosive  surfaces ;  sash  are  of  highest  efficiency  when  made 
of  solid  sections,  all  welded  into  one  piece  by  oxy-acetylene 
process.  These  points  of  construction  for  various  types  of 
buildings  include : 

For  I'ounilries :  Roof  formation  to  aid  (juick  removal  of 
fumes  and  gases;  distribution  of  light  and  ventilation;  types 
of  side  wall  and  roof  sash.  Pond  Truss  has  proven  that 
foundries  may  be  well  ventilated  bv  natural  means  under  all 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  &-  ENGINE  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Exterior  view  of  machine  shop.    The  main  and  gallery  floors  are  well  lighted  by  Lupton  Steel  Sash 

in  side  ^alls,  and  Pond  Continuous  Sash  in  monitor. 


weather  conditions. 

For  Forge  Shops;  Roof  formation;  light  and  ventilation; 
suitable  tvpes  of  side  wall  and  roof  sash. 

For  Machine  Shops ;  Effective  distribution  of  light ;  prop- 
erly controlled  ventilation. 

For  Power  Houses :  Arrangement  of  roof  levels  so  that 
heat  ducts  may  be  placed  on  roof  over  boilers ;  location  and 
kind  of  roof  sash  to  give  direct  light  and  ventilation  to  firing 
alleys.  Power  house  type  of  side  wall  sash ;  operating  de- 
vices. 

For  Weave  Sheds :  Economical  long  span  sawtooth  roof 
construction ;  type  of  ventilating  sash  for  sawtooths,  which 
is  weather-proof  when  oi^en.  with  positive  and  (]uick  control 
in  long  lines  by  mechanical  devices. 

For     Multiple     Story     ISuildings;       Arrangement     of    sash 
panels  between  pilasters  ;  height  and  position  of  sash  to  give 
light  in  center  of  floor  spaces  ;  amount  and  location  of  ven- 
tilating areas ;  most   effective 
use  of  glass. 

I'"o  r  O  ffi  c  e  Buildings  ; 
C'ounterweighted  sash,  sliding 
in  rolled  bronze  double 
weathering ;  easily  operated 
but  closely  fitted.  Satisfied 
tenants,  saving  in  fuel  and 
low  cost  of  efficienth'  weath- 
ered metal  sash,  more  than 
offsets  the  additional  cost 
over  wood  windows. 

For  Hospitals :  Sash  with 
ventilators  opening  in  at  top, 
permitting  use  of  screens  and 
shades,  and  giving  ventilation 
without  drafts.  Sash  made 
sanitary  by  welding  all  joints 
and  fastening  glass  by  con- 
tinuous welded  glazing 
frames. 

David  Lupton's  .Sons  Com- 
pany has  just  issued  Products 
Service  Catalogue  Number 
.Seven,-  showing  typical  in- 
stallation of  Lupton  products. 
This  catalogue  is  very  com- 
plete with  drawings,  illustra- 
tions and  including  specifi- 
cations  for  the  products. 
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E  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  removal 
of  Joost  IJros.,  hard- 
ware, San  Francis- 
their  new  location. 
Street,    oppo- 


co,    to 

105:!    Market 

site  I'rafjers. 

Adhering  to  the  one  prin- 
ciple, integ^rity  in  business, 
and  representing  as  they 
have  for  many  years,  the 
celebrated  Russell  &  lirwin 
JManufactnring  C  o  m  p  a  n  y 
"Russwin"  hardware,  they 
have  gained  an  enviable  rej)- 
ulation  among  the  architects 
and  builders  throughout  this 
entire  section. 

Joost  Bros,  have  found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  their  growing  busi- 
ness, to  move  into  larger 
t|uarters.  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  to 
them  our  heartiest  wishes 
for    continued    and    greater 

success. 

*     *     * 
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FIRST  FLOOK  PLAN,  HOUSE  OF  C.  M.  SPITZEP,,  LOS  ANGELES 
Illustraled  in  this  issue. 


H.  F.  Wardwell.  formerly  Home  Office  Manager,  has  been 
appointed  (General  Sales  Manager  of  The  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company,  effective  F'ebruary  1st.  He  succeeds 
Mr.  1'.  A.  Smith,  who  recently  resigned  to  enter  another  line 
of  business. 

Mr.  Wardvvell's  previous  training  admirably  fits  him  for 
the  new  duties  he  has  assumed.  He  is  a  Cornell  University 
.Mumnus,  having  completed  the  architectural  course  in  that 
institution,  .\fter  graduation,  he  accepted  a  position  with 
.■\lbert  Kahn,  one  of  the  best  known  architects  in  the  country, 
and  later  joinetl  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company. 

He  joined  the  Detroit  Steel  I^roducts  Company  as  an  esti- 
mator, and  speedily  became  head  of  that  department.  During 
the  past  few  years  he  acted  as  special  company  representa- 
tive on  large  building  jobs,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
landing  some  of  the  biggest  steel  window  contracts  for  his 
company. 


FLOOR  PLAN.  TUDOR  ARMS  APARTMENTS,  PORTLAND 

Showing  placemen!  of  ihe  Universal  Wall  Bed  HE    Simpton  &-  Co  ,  San  Francisco  Agenis 


During  the  past  few  months  Mr.  Wardwell  has  devoted 
his  time  largely  to  Home  Office  organization,  but  his  experi- 
ence in  the  field  and  his  natural  selling  ability,  give  him 
every  qualification  for  guiding  the  sales  division  of  this 
Company's  fast-increasing  business. 


The  Dan  Murphy  residence,  Los  Aiigeles,  Hudson  & 
Munsell,  architects,  and  the  house  of  C.  M.  Spitzer,  Los 
Angeles,  Hunt  &  Ihirns,  architects,  reproduced  in  this  issue, 
were  roofed  with  tile  manufactured  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  r>rick  Company.  This  concern  has  supplied  con- 
siderable tile  roofing  for  many  large  hotnes  in  Southern 
California. 


.\mbler  .\sbestos  lluilding  Materials  are  absolutely  non- 
combustible,  for  the  reason  that  they  contain  no  combustible 
ingredients.  The  body  or  bulk  is  Portland  cement  concrete, 
consisting  of  hydrated  silicates  and  aluminates  of  calcium, 
while  the  bonding  material  asbestos  fibre,  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia.  None  of  these  substances  can  take  up 
more  oxygen,  and  all  of  them  are  good  heat  and  electrical 
insulators  and  can  withstand  quite  high  temperatures. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  F'ortland  cement  and 
the  separated  asbestos  fibres  are  thoroughly  mixed  together 
in  a  beating  engine  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water 
with  the  ])urpose  of  insuring  that  each  individual  a.sbestos 
fibre  will  be  well  coated  with  colloidal  cement  and  that  plenty 
of  water  will  be  provided  for  the  hydration  of  the  latter. 

Subsequently  the  glue-like  mass  is  taken  up  in  thin  sheets 
in  a  modified  pajter  board  machine,  the  sheets  being  super- 
imposed until  the  desired  thickness  is  obtained.  This  method 
of  fabrication  insures  uniform  distribution  of  the  asbestos 
fibre  throughout  the  mass,  and  also  that  the  fibres  will  lie  in 
planes  parallel  to  that  of  the  sheet,  so  that  their  tensile 
strength  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  reinforcing 
the  cement. 

The  material  is  then  subjected  to  very  high  ])ressure  in 
order  to  more  thoroughly  impress  the  asbestos  fibres  into  the 
cement  matrix,  and  also  to  drive  out  excess  water  and  pre- 
vent voids  and  fissures.  After  the  setting  of  the  cement  and 
]3roper  aging,  the  materia!  thereupon  becomes  exceedingly 
dense,  tough  and  resilient,  and  its  strength  improves  with 
age. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RKPRIXTEI)  in  this  issue  is  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Hurt  L.  Fenner,  of  the  American  Institute  of  .\rchi- 
tects,  calling'  attention  of  Western  architects  to  the 
grave  danger  of  a  new  government  power  building 
and  its  site,  which  will  impair  the  beauty  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  .Similar  communications  have  l)een  mailed  to 
other  Chapters,  and  concerted  action  is  being  aroused 
against  the  erection  of  the  plant  on  the  jiroposed  site. 

Although  very  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  judged  from 
Mr.  Fenner's  letter,  very  greatly  hampered  by  certain 
Washington  Congressmen,  members  of  the  Institute  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  strong  stand  on  this  important 
question.  As  the  work  of  architects  is  as  little  understood 
by  the  general  public  as  any  other  profession,  mayhap  they 
are  more  liable  to  criticism,  but  the  men  directing  this 
protest  are  too  well  known  to  the  world  at  large,  for  any 
doubt  to  be  raised  about  their  activities  being  directed  in 
any  channel  other  than  benefit  to  the  higher  elevation  of  art. 

The  vast  improvements  in  government  and  other  public 
arcliitecture  during  the  pa.st  quarter  of  a  century  have  been 
due,  in  no  small  sense,  to  the  efiforts  of  the  Institute.  The 
work  of  its  members  has  been  influential  in  movements  for 
civic  improvement,  city  planning  and  other  topics  outside 
of  the  mere  designing  of  a  building,  and  all  of  wdiich  have 
bearing  upon  the  elevation  of  art. 

Secretary  Fenner  reports  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Conference  Committee,  and  two  of  his 
colleagues,  to  whom  a  vigorous  protest  was  directed,  were 
deeply  resentful  over  the  campaign  which  the  Institute  was 
conducting. 

Why  these  men  should  be  resentful  is  beyond  our  ken, 
especially  so,  when  the  standing  of  the  individuals  respon- 
sible for  the  protest  is  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the  Institute  has  within 
its  active  membership  all  the  architects  of  this  country  of 
high  professional  character.  Former  President  Roosevelt 
was  not  adverse  to  receiving  suggestions  of  this  body,  as 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  the  Institute  was  instrumental  in 
having  him  appoint  a  Fjureau  of  Fine  Arts,  which,  composed 
of  architects,  painters,  sculptors  and  landsca|)e  architects, 
should  have  charge  of  all  government  art  projects. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Secretary  Fenner  and  his  colleagues  that 
all  Chapters  and  members  will  endeavor  to  S|)read  broad- 
cast such  information  as  will  enable  public  bodies  to  know 
of  the  proposal  to  erect  in  Washington  a  power  plant  with 
high  stacks,  on  a  site  in  direct  view  from  the  Capitol  and 
other  important  jjoints  in  Washington,  and  in  full  view  of 
passengers  on  many  trains  approaching  the  city. 

Opponents  of  the  proj^osition  declare  that  such  a  ]jlant, 
with  four  huge  smokestacks,  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  future  develojmient  of  the  Mall  .system,  the  water-front 
improvements,  the  new  Potomac  park,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  beautifying  of  the  nation's  capital.  In 
Washington  it  is  believed  that  through  an  oversight  the 
plans  were  not  submitted  to  the  Art  Commission  until 
some  time  after  the  award  of  the  contract.  The  Commis- 
sion, after  a  thorough  study,  submitted  an  adverse  report, 
but  inasmuch  as  its  veto  is  not  mandatory,  the  department 


intends,  with  tlic  autlmritv  of  Congress,  to  jiroceed  with 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

President  William  P..  Faville,  of  the  San  l'"rancisco  Cha])- 
ter,  has  already  sent  telegrams  to  Washington,  and  similar 
protests  from  other  parts  of  this  country,  it  is  trusted,  will 
bear  fruit. 

The  San  F'rancisco  Chapter  of  the  .\.  I.  .\.,  has  sent  tele- 
grams to  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States;  Senators  James  D.  Phelan  and  John  D.  Works  of 
California,  Congressmen  William  Kent  and  Julius  Kahn  of 
California  and  Senator  John  J.  Mtzgerald  of  Xew  York. 

Xo  person  of  any  comprehension,  and  least  of  all,  a  Con- 
gressman, should  question  the  principle  the  architects  are 
striving  to  maintain.  The  work  of  beautifying  the  city  of 
Washington  is  an  inheritance  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
officials,  not  only  of  our  day,  but  of  future  generations. 
The  plan  for  beautification,  as  adopted  by  the  .Art  Commis- 
sion, is  now  under  way,  and  the  erection  of  a  power  plant  on 
the  proposed  site  will  be  a  blot  on  the  landscape. 

The  Ijest  thought  has  been  directed  for  this  great  art 
work,  and  if  it  is  to  obtain  merit  in  its  placement,  the  de- 
liberate artistic  expression  of  the  generation  erecting  it 
should  be  held  too  sacred  a  character  for  disabuse  by  gov- 
ernment officials  who  seek  to  impugn  the  motives  of  pub- 
lic-spirited men  striving  for  a  princi|)le  so  keenly  felt  and 
desired  by  a  majority  of  our  citizens.  If  Congressional 
committees  and  Treasury  Department  officials  insist  upon 
haphazard  placements  as  against  the  advice  of  the  .Art 
Commission,  it  will  not  only  be  a  blot  on  the  landscape  but 
a  blot  on  this  generation. 

The  great  cities  and  capitols  of  the  world  have  spent  mil- 
lions in  acquiring  and  improving  their  water-fronts  for  the 
combined  uses  of  business  and  pleasure.  The  water-front 
of  Washington  already  belongs  to  the  Ciovernment,  and 
may  be  improved  at  small  ex()ense  compared  with  what 
such  imiirovements  have  cost  other  cities. 

An  enlargement  of  the  present  Capitol  ])ower  plant  would 
serve  every  purpose  now  sought,  and  would  also  accommo- 
date, in  addition  to  the  buildings  it  is  proposed  to  heat  from 
the  above-mentioned  new  Power  House,  the  Xavv  Yard, 
War  College,  Ciovernment  Printing  Office,  Pension 
Bureau,  Patent  ( )ffice  and  the  Land  Office.  The  line  points 
to  the  site  of  the  present  Capitol  Power  House. 

The  .Xation  that  caused  this  park  and  riverside  to  be 
hallowed  and  consecrated  with  monuments  which  are 
destined  to  be  an  inspiration  to  millions  of  .American  citi- 
zens will  never  forgive  any  desecration. 

The  (|uestion  is  a  grave  one,  as  indicated  by  Secretary 
Fenner's  writing.  Chapter  officials  have  indicated  the  way 
to  ])revent  the  step  being  taken,  and  the  members  of  the 
profession,  by  continual  suggestion  through  the  local  press 
and  to  the  city  officials  and  public-spirited  citizens,  will  be 
taking  part  in  a  work  eminently  commensurate  with  their 
efiforts. 

It  is  hoped  through  the  united  efiforts  of  the  Chapters  of 
the  A.  I.  .A.  scattered  throughout  .America  that  enough 
pressure  can  be  brought  upon  the  officials  at  Washington  so 
that  the  plan  for  the  National  Capitol  shall  be  executed  in  its 
full  beauty  and  not  marred  bv  avoidable  blemishes. 
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San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 


Jdiiucuy  20//1.  I'JKi;  The  regular  monthly  nieetiiig  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Ouipter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  hekl  at  the 
Tait-Zinkand  Cafe,  1158  O'Farrell  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
20th,  iai6. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  hy  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mathews, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Faville.  Eighteen  memhers 
were  present. 

iMiitiilcs:  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  November  18th,  191.'j, 
were  read  and  approved. 

Board  of  Directors :     Nothing  to  report. 

Coiiimillcc  on  Comfetitioiis:  Mr.  W.  B.  Faville,  for  this  committee, 
had  nothing  to  report. 

Housing  Commiltcc:  Mr.  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  for  this  committee,  had 
notliing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Legislation  :  'Mr.  Edgar  .A.  Mathews,  for  this  com- 
mittee, had  nothing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Relations  zvith  Contractors'  J /fairs:  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  G.  Alexander  Wright,  asking  what  action  should  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Contract  and  inquiry  as 
to  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  California. 

Committee  on  Relations  ivith  Home  Industry  League:  Mr.  Krafft 
stated  that  a  meeting  would  shortly  be  held  to  which  the  Architects 
would  be  invited. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
Fairweather,  for  this  committee,  had  nothing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Civic  League:  Mr.  Sylvain  Schnait- 
tacher,  for  this  connnittce,  had  nothing  to  report. 

Committee  to  Follou'  Ul>  Matter  of  Competition  for  State  Building: 
Mr.  Mooser  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  bonds  had  been  sold  and  it  is 
presumed  that  a  competition  would  be  shortly  inaugurated. 

The  following  report  on  the  forty-ninth  annual  convention  submitted 
by  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  was  read : 

January  7,  1916, 
San  Francisco  Chapter.  A.  /.  A.. 

233  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  beg  to  report  as  delegate  from  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  to  the 
convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  .Architects  held  in  Washington, 
December  1st,  2nd,  :!rd,  1915.  As  Mr.  Faville,  Mr.  Schnaittacher  and 
Mr.  Mooser  were  unable  to  attend,  I  was  the  only  representative  of  this 
Chapter,  carrying  the  pro-xies  of  all  my  colleagues.  Upon  examination, 
the  officers  of  the  Institute  decided  that  I  was  empowered  to  vote  only 
two  proxies  in  addition  to  my  own  vote,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
the  Institute. 

Opposition  to  the  revision  of  the  constitution  as  proposed  by  last 
year's  Conunittee  on  Chapters  having  arisen  in  some  of  the  Chapters, 
this  matter  was  put  over  for  another  year,  and  a  new  committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Perkins,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  committee  is  made  up  of  single  representatives  from  each 
Chapter.  I  have  accepted  the  President's  appointment  to  represent  Sail 
Francisco.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the  new  committee,  the 
convention  voted  "as  the  sense  of  the  meeting"  that  no  probationary 
class  should  exist  within  the  Institute. 

-Although  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  not  revised  in  toto  as 
proposed  when  the  Institute  officers  visited  San  Francisco  in  October, 
certain  detailed  modifications  were  passed,  some  of  which  are  more  or 
less  radical. 

Elections  to  Institute  membership  are  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  acting  upon  individual  applications 
by  Chapter  luembers  made  directly  to  the  Board  without  action  by  the 
Chapters  themselves.  During  the  coming  year  the  initiation  fee  will  be 
waived,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  w'ill  not  require  an  examination  of 
applicants  of  a  given  Chapter  proposed  by  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  Institute  members  of  that  Chapter,  subject  however,  to  the  pro- 
vision that  announcement  of  application  will  be  sent  to  all  Institute 
members,  and  privileged  communications  requested. 

The  con\'ention  voted  that  it  was  "the  sense  of  the  meeting"  that 
Chapters  should  take  in  no  Chapter  members  during  the  coming  year 
unless  they  sign  an  agreement  to  apply  for  Institute  membership  within 
three  years,  and  that  failing  election  as  Institute  members,  they  will 
withdraw  from  Chapter  membership. 

Women  have  been  specifically  recognized  as  eligible  to  Institute  mem- 
bership, a  matter  which  in  principle  has  been  recognized  for  some 
years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  women  have  been  elected  as 
members. 

The  convention  voted  to  recognize  in  principle  the  equalization  of 
expense  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  detail  arrangements  being 
left  for  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  following  officers  were  elected ; 

President,  John  Lawrence  Mauran,  St.  Louis:  First  Vice-President. 
C.  Grant  La  Farge,  New  York  City:  Second  Vice-President,  Milton  B. 
Medary,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York  City; 
Treasurer,  D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York  City.  Directors  to  serve  for 
three  years:  Edwin  H.  Brown,  Minneapolis;  Ben  J.  Lubschez,  Kansas 
City;  Horace  Wells  Sellers,  Philadelphia. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  having  been  instructed  by  this 
Chapter  to  vote  for  the  regular  ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Omaha, 


I  cast  my  three  votes  in  accordance  therewith,  although  my  personal 
preference  would  have  been  for  Mr.  Mauran.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  state  also  that  I  heard  luuuerous  informal  ex- 
pressions of  regret  that  any  Chapter  should  see  fit  to  instruct  its  dele- 
gates, the  idea  being  that  the  convention  is  a  deliberative  meeting,  and 
that  delegates  should  be  free  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
their  own  best  judgment.  The  membership  of  the  Institute  generally  is,  I 
judge,  particularly  sensitive  about  instruction  of  delegates  by  Chapters 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  are  not  Institute  members. 

It  will  seem  that  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  were  in  the  interest  of  a  largely  increased  Institute  member- 
ship during  the  coming  year.  The  Institute  desires  to  bring  iiUo  its 
membership  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  present  non-Institute 
Chapter  members,  so  that  if  possible  all  Chapters  may  be  controlled  by 
a  full  majority  of  Institute  members.  It  is  especially  contributive  to 
this  movement  that  during  the  coming  year  initiation  fees  have  been 
waived,  and  examinations  as  well  when  applicants  are  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  Institute  members  of  their  Chapter. 

The  convention  was  well  attended,  the  meetings  being  held  in  the 
new  hemicycle  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Museum,  near  the  Octagon.  In 
the  gallery  above  the  hemicycle  an  exhibition  was  arranged  representing 
the  eleven  schools  composing  the  Association  of  Collegiate  .Schools  of 
Architecture,  to  each  of  which  the  Institute  had  offered  a  medal  for 
the  student  graduating  last  year  with  the  best  record  for  his  entire 
course.  Altogether,  this  place  of  meeting  was  found  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. 

Much  other  valuable   business   was   transacted   by  the  convention,   a 
consistent   account   of   which   will   be   found   in   the   published   minutes. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  notable  items,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Chapter  will  probably  take  a  special  interest. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

From  G.  Alexander  Wright,  referring  to  the  Quantity  System ;  from 
A.  L.  Walker,  Secretary  pro  tern  of  the  Southern  California  Chapter, 
A.  I.  A.,  relative  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1872 ;  from  Building  Material 
Exhibit,  inviting  architects  to  call :  from  Burt  L.  Fenner,  Secretary  of 
the  A.  I.  .A.,  relating  to  new  conditions  regarding  Chapter  and  Institute 
Membership,  and  one  relative  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  Washington ;  from  Clarence 
R.  Ward,  enclosing  copy  of  an  engrossed  memorial  to  Mr.  Karl  Bitter; 
from  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  in  connection  with  safety 
provisions  for  Window  Cleaners ;  from  the  California  Club,  relative 
to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chapter  in  regard  to  their  eflfort  to 
acquire  the  "End  of  the  Trail" :  from  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  enclosing 
a  page  from  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cheney,  having  made  the  necessary  application  for 
Chapter  membership,  and  having  been  balloted  upon,  and  Mr.  Chesley 
K.  Bonestell.  Jr.,  having  made  the  necessary  application  for  Associate 
membership,  and  having  been  balloted  upon,  .Messrs.  Bruce  and  Parker 
were  appointed  as  tellers  to  count  the  ballots.  Fifty-two  ballots  were 
received  and  counted,  and  Messrs.  Cheney  and  Bonestell  were  declared 
unanimously  elected  to  membership  in  the  Chapter. 

The  Chair  announced  with  deep  regret  the  demise  of  Mr.  Clinton 
Day,  who  passed  away  on  January  11th,  1916.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  express  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  the  deep  respect  for 
our  late  member,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Chapter  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 

The  ne.Kt  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  a  Director  to  serve 
the  Chapter  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  Messrs.  Barth  and 
Hays,  having  been  placed  in  nomination  at  the  previous  meeting,  a 
ballot  was  taken,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ballot,  Mr.  Barth  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  the  matter  of  Institute  membership  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  appoint  a  committee  of  Institute  members  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  an  increased  membership  for  the  Chapter. 

The  communication  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  letter  from  the  Building  Materials  E.xhibit  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with  our  representatives 
in  Congress  relative  to  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  of 
Representative   Bill   No.  743. 

In  the  matter  of  the  communication  from  Mr.  G.  Alexander  Wright, 
relative  to  the  Quantity  System,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Wright's  letter  together  with  the  minutes,  to  all  Chapter 
members. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  9  :45  p.  m. 


February  20th.  1911):  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  at  the 
Tait-Zinkand  Cafe,  168  O'Farrell  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 17th,  1916. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  s  p.   m.   hy  tlie   President.   Mr. 

W.  B.  Faville.  ..      ^.  r    ,      c     .1 

Seventeen  memliers  were  present,  and  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Southern 
California  Chapter,  was  present  as  a  guest. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  January  ^mh,  I'JK,,  were  read  and 
approved. 

CompctilUm  Committee:  Mr.  I'aville  stated  that  Mr.  Mooser  wouU 
report  later  on  the  matter  of  the  State  Building  at  San  I-rancisco,  and 
that  die  eommittee  had  liecn  askeil  for  suggestions  with  regard  to  a 
eompelilion  for  the  Mt.  Diahlo  High  School  District,  and  aK..  in  con- 
nection with  a  competition  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

1  lousing  Committee:     Nothing  to   report. 

Legislative  Committee:     Nothing  to  report.  ,       ,        , 

Committee  on  Relations  '..■Hit  Contraelors  Affairs:  In  the  .ihsencc 
of  Mr.  Wright,  there  was  nothing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Home  Industry  League:  In  the  ahsencc 
of  Mr.  Krafift,  there  was  nothing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Relations  tci//i  Chamber  of  i  ommeree:  In  the  aliseiicc 
of  Mr    Fairweather  there  was  nothing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Civie  League:     Nothing  to  report. 

Committee  on  Xew  Institute  Members:  Mr.  Schnaittacher,  for  this 
committee,  reported  that  seventeen  applicants  had  been  tiled  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Institute,  and  that  twenty-tive  additional  members  had 
signified  their  intention  of  putting  in  application.  It  was  probable  that 
there  would  lie  nearly  hfty  new  applications  for  Institute  membership 
from  this  Chapter.  . 

Committee  to  Folloii'  Up  Matter  of  State  Building:  Mr.  Mooser 
reported  that  there  is  to  be  an  open  competition  in  the  double  form 
for  the  State  Building  in  San  Francisco,  that  the  State  Architect  had 
been  officially  appointed  as  ,\dvisor.  and  that  the  program  was  m 
course  of  preparation,  and  would  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  before 
being  referred  to  the  Competition  Committee.  It  is  expected  that  tlie 
program  will  lie  issued  very  shortly. 

Sfeeial  Committee:  Mr.  Schnaittacher  reported  that  at  the  rer|uest 
of  the  Industrial  and  .\ccideiit  Commission  be  had  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  as  representative  of  the  Chapter  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  window  cleaning,  .-\moiig  other  matters  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing were  tentative  rules  suggested  by  the  Commission  requiring  that 
all  windows  must  be  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  from  the 
inside  within  a  certain  period,  and  that  all  present  installations  must 
be  equipped  with  safety  devices.  Further  meetings  were  to  be  held  to 
determine  on  a  .set  of  rides  affecting  window  construction. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

I'Voni  S.  F.  Chamber  of  Commerce  regarding  the  Vosemite  National 
Park  and  improvements  therein  ;  from  E.  C.  Kemper,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, A.  I.  A.,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Frank  B.  Williams,  with  regard 
to  a  course  of  lectures  on  city  planning,  and  one  regarding  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Chapter;  from  W.  Garden  Mitchell,  regarding  Institute 
By-Laws;  from  the  Building  Materials  Exhibit,  asking  for  the  Chap- 
ter's approval  of  a  sign,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Building  Materials  Exhibit.  Inc.,  and  an  extract  from  the  S.  !•". 
Chroniele  relative  to  their  permanent  display. 

Mr.  Walter  O.  Lewis,  having  made  the  necessar>  applicilion  for 
Chapter  nienibersliip,  and  having  been  balloted  upon,  ,\lessrs.  Ileailnian 
and  .Sobrocpfer  were  appointed  as  tellers  to  count  the  ballots,  h'ifiy- 
two  ballots  were  received  and  counted,  and  .Mr.  Lewis  was  declared 
unanimously  elected  to  membership  in  the  Chapter. 

Tlie  matter  of  the  communication  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  reply. 

The  letter  from  Mr,  W.  Garden  Mitchell  was  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  as  was  also  tlie  communication  from  tlie  Building  Ma- 
terials Exhibit. 

The  communication  relative  to  the  territory  of  the  Chapter  was  or- 
dered received  and  placed  on  lile. 

.Announcement  was  made  by  the  Chair  of  the  loss  .suffered  liy  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  thru  the  death  of  their  former  Secretary, 
Mr.  Parmentier.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  suitably  express  to  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  the  sympathy  of  llie  San  b'rancisco 
Chapter  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  Faville  announced  that  telegrams  had  been  sent  to  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  the  Senate  regarding  the  matter  of  House  Bill 
No.  74:),  and  also  protesting  against  the  erection  of  smoke  stacks  for 
,•1  heating  plant  in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  such  a  position  as  to  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  Mall  and  Washington  Monument,  and  also  called 
attention  that  the  proceeds  of  the  admissions  to  Ihe  Exposition  on 
h'ebruary  2()th,  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Marina 
and  Column  of  Progress,  and  that  as  many  members  as  possible  attend. 
Mr.  Green  was  called  upon,  and  responded  with  a  few  remarks. 
The  Chair  announced  that  the  March  meeting  would  be  devoted  In 
City  Planning,  and  that  there  would  be  representative  speakers,  to- 
gether with  officials  familiar  with  the  local  situation,  present. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  nieeling 
adjourned  at  9:13  p.  m. 


Minutes  of  Souitherm  California  Chapter,  A.  L  A. 


The  ninety-third  meeting  of  tlie  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Bristol 
Cafe  on  Tuesday,  February  8th.  Ill  Hi.  c-    -,-■,  , 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7  ;4.')  p.  m.  by  President  S.  1  ilden 
Norton,  the  following  members  being  present  :  J.  J.  Backus.  A.  B. 
Benton  Silas  R.  Burns.  George  Edwin  Bergstrom.  S.  'I  .  Clements. 
•\  F  Curlett  V  P.  Davis.  P.  .\.  F:isen.  A.  M.  ICdelmaii.  W  K  Erkes. 
Lvmaii  Farwell.  R.  C.  Farrell.  J.  C.  Hillman.  .Myron  Hunt.  S.  P.  Hunt. 
J.'  P.  Krempel.  A.  C.  Martin.  H.  H.  Martin.  S.  B.  Marston,  O.  W. 
Morgan.  S.  T.  Norton.  H.  M.  Patterson.  A.  F.  Rosenheim.  F.  L.  StifT, 
G.  F.  Skilling.  R.  F.  Train.  J.  T.  Vawter.  August  Wackerbarth,  A.  R 
Walker.  H.  F.  Withey.  J.  E.  Allison. 

.As  guests  of  the  Chapter  were  present :  Sir  Chas.  F.  Lummis  and  Dr. 
Hector  .Alliot;  Mr.  W.  K.  Priiie.  of  the  South~a'est  Contractor;  Mr. 
Hary  lies  and  Wm.  Dellamore.  of  the  Builder  and  Contractor;  and  Mr. 
F.  H.  Wallis.  a  local  architect. 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  order  of  business  was 
set  aside  to  permit  Dr.  Alliot.  Curator  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  to 
address  the  Chapter.  Dr.  .Alliot's  talk  proved  to  he  ;i  very  valuable 
educational  entertainment  to  the  members,  and  a  hearty  vole  of  thanks 
was  rendered  upon  its  conclusion. 

The  minutes  of  the  ninety-second  meeting  of  members  were  next 
read  and  approved. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Secretary  reported  the  nolilmg  of  a 
meeting  on  February  sth,  at  which  meeting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  B. 
M.  Morris  was  received  and  accepted. 

The  order  of  business  was  again  set  aside  to  permit  Mr  Chas.  F. 
Lummis,  Secretary  of  the  Southwest  Society,  to  speak  to  the  Chapter. 
Mr.  Lummis  chose  for  his  subject,  "Architecture."  In  a  most  intelli- 
gent, forceful  and  withal  happy  manner,  he  drove  home  many  truths 
well'worth  the  profession's  attention.  Upon  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lummis' 
talk,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  duly  carried,  that  Mr.  Lummis  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  in  the  Chapter. 
Communications  were  next  read  as  follows: 

From  Mr.  E.  C,  Kemper.  Executive  Secretary.  A.  I.  A.,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Chapter  to  the  opportunity  of  securing  lecture  engage- 
ments of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams,  whose  talks  are  along  the  lines  of 
Citv  Planning  This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
City  Planning. 

Communications  were  next  read  from  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  replying  to  the  protest  from  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  in  the  matter  of  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Department 
of  Justice.     Communications  were  ordered   filed. 

From  the  Southern  California  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  a 
letter  reciting  certain  resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Fernand 
Parmentier,  and  expressing  sympathy  for  the  Chapter's  loss.  Upon 
motion  nu'de,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  this  communication  was 
ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 


.At  tliis  time  a  resolution  was  passed  that  a  committee  he  appointed 
liy  the  President  to  frame  the  necessary  resolutions  from  this  Chapter. 
The  President  appointed  Messrs.  A.  C.  Martin,  A.  B.  Benton,  and 
.\ugust  Wackerbarth. 

A  communication  was  also  read  from  C.  H.  Whittaker,  editor  of  tlie 
Institute  Journal,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  Chapter's  resolutions,  etc.. 
for  publication  in  the  Journal's  March  number.  This  communication 
was  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  reply. 

l'"or  the  Committee  on  City  Planning,  report  was  made  that  several 
meetings  had  been  held.  Init  with  no  active  m;itters  as  yet  to  lie  pre- 
■-eiited  to  the  Chapter. 

l'"or  the  A.  I.  .A.  Sub-Committee  on  Education.  Mr.  J.  T.  Vawter  re- 
ported on  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Hector  .Alliot  on  the  matter  of 
estalilishing  a  permanent  exhibition  in  the  Southwest  Museum.  .After 
general  discussion,  by  various  members,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Withey. 
duly  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  committee  he  empowered  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

h"or  the  Committee  on  Exhibition.  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim  reported 
success  so  far  accomplished  in  the  securing  of  drawings  for  the  exhibit. 
It  was  reported  that  the  formal  opening  will  he  lield  on  I'\-hruary  I.5tli.' 
and  that  to  all  appearances  the  exhibit  is  going  to  be  an  undoubted 
success.  Question  having  arisen  as  to  the  committee's  authorization  in 
handling  tlie  exhibition  and  in  assuming  that  such  exhibit  was  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chapter,  a  resolution  covering  complete 
approval  of  the  committee's  actions  was  offered,  duly  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  .A.  I.  A.  Subcommittee  on  Education  further  reported  on  a  certain 
communication  received  from  the  "House  Beautiful"  setting  forth  a 
program  of  competition  for  small  residential  work,  such  competition 
to  be  handled  under  the  auspices  of  the  various  Chapters  in  which  such 
competition  wouhl  lie  called,  and  outlining  certain  methods  of  compen- 
sation for  successful  prize  winners.  The  suggestions  in  the  report  bore 
the  approval  of  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis.  former  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  bore  the  approval  in  part  of  the  local  Educational  Committee. 
I'ull  and  complete  discussion  was  entered  into  regarding  the  whole 
matter,  both  for  and  against  such  an  undertaking  furthered  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  Motion  was  offered  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Martin  that  further  details  of  the  plan  be  secured  by  the  committee 
from  the  "House  Beautiful"  Publishing  Company  and  a  further  state- 
ment from  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis.  and  with  the  additional  data  the 
matter  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chapter.  This 
motion  received  no  second,  whereupon  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Myron 
Hunt  that  the  matter  be  laid  on  the  table.  This  motion  was  duly 
seconded  and  carried. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  report  on  the  matter  of  Super- 
vising Architect   for  the  County  was  deferred  until  the   next  meeting. 

The  balance  of  the  meeting  was  given  over  to  musical  program. 
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QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


p.^iif 


It  is  impossible  to  sacrifice  quality  at  any 
time.  But  by  a  large  production  and  sys- 
tematic manufadure,  many  economies 
can  be  efFedted. 

The  "Infallible"  is  the  most  generally 
used  closet  of  the  pattern  illustrated. 

For  this  reason  we  are  able  to  offer  it  at 
lower  prices  than  a  closet  of  its  quality 
and  design  usually  demands. 

Like  all  the  "(pacific"  line,  the  "Infallible" 
is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  years. 
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(pacific" 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Showroom : 
67  NEW   MONTGOMERY   ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fadories:  ::  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA 
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Minutes  of  Washington  State  Chapter,  A.  L  A. 


Minutes  of  ri'guliir  incctiiig  of  the  Washington  Stall-  Chapti-r,  Jiinuary 
12.  laiU.  Scuttle,  irnj/iiiii'^oij— Present :  Messrs.  Loveless.  Cote.  Field. 
Jo'senhaiis.  Thomas.  Hlair.  Baeder.  Parks.  Stephen.  Brust.  Harvey. 
Schack,  Gould.  Aldeii.  Zicgler,  Storey.  Sexsniith. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read  and  with  corrections  approved. 

Report  of  the  Secretary;  also  the  Treasurer's  report;  accountant's 
annual  report  also  read  by  Treasurer. 

Bill  from  American  Civic  Association  vi'as  discussed.  Mr.  .Mdcn 
moved  and  Mr.  Storey  seconded  the  motion  that  the  Secretary  write 
the  .Association  telling  them  the  state  of  the  linanccs  of  the  Chapter 
and  assuring  them  of  payment  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.     Carried. 

A  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  invitation 
from  the  allied  engineering  societies  asking  the  Chapter  to  join  was 
read.  Mr.  Schack  stated  that  his  committee  had  met  with  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Slater,  of  the  engineers,  and  tliey  had  outlined  to  the  connnittee 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  organization.  Mr.  Schack  made  no  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chapter  and  some  general  discussion  was  had  in 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  Chapter's  entering  such  an  organization, 
Mr.  Alden  stated  he  tliought  the  architects  had  no  place  in  this  pro- 
posed society,  but  that  they  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  act  at  any 
time  with  the  engineers  to  further  any  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
It  was  also  noted  that  the  funds  of  the  Chapter  were  very  low.  and  as 
the  expenses  of  joining  and  maintaining  relations  with  this  Society 
were  quite  indefinite,  it  was  moved  liy  Mr.  Thomas  and  seconded  by 
Mr,  Gould  that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  draft 
a  reply  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  discussion.     Motion  was  carried. 

There  was  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Bcllingham  School. 
Mr.  Willatzer,  Chairman,  being  absent.  Mr.  Baeder  presented  a  written 
report,  which  was  read.  Mr.  Thomas  not  liaving  l)een  at  the  previous 
meeting  vvlien  this  matter  came  up.  asked  for  some  furtlier  information. 
Mr.  Blair,  who  had  made  an  examination  of  the  school  for  the  Seattle 
School  Board,  made  some  general  explanations,  which  were  more  ex- 
plicitly entered  into  by  Mr.  Stephens,  from  which  it  was  gathered  that 
the  building  was  most  undesirable,  and,  in  fact,  a  menace  to  public 
safety.  Some  general  discussion  was  entered  into  as  to  the  method  of 
procedure  and  a  number  of  suggestions  were  made,  resulting  in  a 
motion  by  Mr.  ."Mden  atid  seconded  by  Mr.  Zeigler,  that  a  letter  be 
written  the  School  Board  setting  fortli  the  findings  of  the  committee 
and  asking  that  an  investigation  be  made,  this  letter  to  be  framed  by 
the  committee  and  signed  oflicially  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Chapter. 


.\  report  was  re:id  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  regarding 
a  circular  of  information  which  had  been  referred  to  the  cf)mniittee  at 
a  previous  meeting.  Mr.  Gould  found  that  the  matter  had  been  up 
before  the  .\merican  Institute  of  Architects,  with  the  probability  that 
tliey  would  issue  a  circular  for  the  use  of  all  Cliapters,  and  as  this 
would  be  more  valuable  than  a  local  circular,  it  was  decided  to  defer 
action  until  report  was  had  from  Mr.  Willcox  as  to  what  action  the 
A.  I.  A.  was  taking.  In  the  event  that  no  action  was  being  t.aken  by 
the  A.  I.  A.,  the  committee  was  empowered  to  draft  a  circular  and 
present  the  same  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Gould  made 
the  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  .Mden,  that  a  wire  be  sent  to  Mr.  Willcox 
to  inquire  what  action  the  .\.  1.  .-X.  was  taking  in  regard  to  the  circular, 
antl  if  it  were  foimd  that  no  action  was  being  contemplated,  the  com- 
mittee was  to  proceed  to  draft  a  circular  and  present  same  at  the 
following  meeting. 

Mr.  .-Mden  then  stated  that  Mr.  Willcox.  before  leaving  for  the  East, 
had  indicated  that  he  was  not  clear  on  the  proceedings  of  the  .'\.  I.  A. 
convention  as  to  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  future  conventions,  and 
the  President  directed  Mr.  Alden  to  wire  Mr.  Willcox  that  this  Chapter 
was  vitally  interested  in  the  reapportionment  of  the  expenses  of  dele- 
gates to  conventions,  as  embodied  in  the  resolutions  before  the  conven- 
tion in  December. 

The  President  called  the  .attention  of  the  Chapter  to  a  letter  from 
the  Institute  regarding  a  bill  introduced  into  tliis  Congress  regarding 
the  competitions  held  for  three  large  public  buildings  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  results  of  tlie  competitions 
are  endangered  by  the  bill  presented,  and  all  of  the  architects  present 
were  urged  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Representati\'e  of  this  State  at 
Washington,  registering  his  disappro\'al  of  this  measure. 

Following  the  regular  order  of  business,  Mr.  .-Mden  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  the  conditirms  under  which  the  San  hVancisco  E.xpo- 
sition  was  built,  and  included  in  his  talk  were  a  number  of  most  inter- 
esting slides,  made  mostly  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  .Alden. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  11:45  p.  m. 

T.  C.  FIELD,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Officers  of  the  Washington  State  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. :  President.  .Arthur 
L.  Loveless.  Seattle ;  First  Vice-President.  Joseph  S.  Cote.  Seattle ; 
Second  Vice-President.  George  Gove.  Tacoma ;  "Third  Vice-President. 
Albert  Held.  Spokane;  Secretary.  Daniel  R.  Huntington.  Seattle;  Treas- 
urer. Ellsworth  P.  Storey.  Seattle;  Counsel.  James  H.  Schack.  Seattle. 
Committee  on  Public  Information — Chairman.  Carl  F,  Gould;  members, 
Sherwood  D.  F'ord,  Charles  H.  .Alden,  Joseph  S.  Cote,  Harlan  Thomas. 


I     Best  Plaster  for  Buildings     | 


—for  i'xtvrior  and 
interior  plastering 

BUTTONLATH  combines  ihe 
best  features  of  metal  lath,  wood 
ath,  and  plaster  board- --and  in  add- 
ition saves  labor,  plaster,  repairs,  and 
insurance.  !t  provides  a  positive  me- 
chanical  key  on  a  rust-proof  lathing 
material  which  is  a  fire-retardent, 
water- proof er,  sound-deadener,  and 
heat  insulator.  It  prevents  plaster 
cracks  and  lath  stains. 

Write  or  phone  for  booklet  and  samples 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Dislribulora 
HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
I.OS  ANGELES  ST..  LOS  ANGELES 


OF  ALL  CLASSES 


WARRINGTON  APARTMENTS 
S,  E,  Cor,  PosI  and  Leavenworth  Sts,,  S.  F, 
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Keene 
Cement  Gauged  Lime  Mortar 

USED   THROUGHOUT 

Non-Corrosive     :     More  Sound  Proof 
Costs  Less       :       Better  Workmanship 

American  Keene  Cement  Co. 

"Strongest  Keene  Cement  Known" 
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Non-stainin 


Atlas-White  Cement  makes  a  pure  white,  non-staining 
mortar  for  pointing,  setting  and  backing  brick,  stone,  and  tile. 
It  will  not  stain.  Atlas-White  is  also  ideal  for  Stucco,  and  for 
exterior  trim  and  decoration,  wherever  a  pure  white  finish  or  a 
sharp,  clear  contrast  is  desired. 

Atlas- White  is  a  true  Portland  Cement  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  Atlas,  and  is  the  most  used  white  cement. 

Further  information  will  be  sent  upon  request,  together 
with  Stucco  specifications. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago  30  Broad  Street.  New  York 

St.  Louis        Minneapolis       Des   Moines       Philadelphia        Boston        Daj'ton 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of  Atlas -White  : 
Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco     California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


United  Materials  Company 
Pacific  Portland  Cement  Co.    . 
Oro  Grande  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 
Sunset  Lime  Company 
Los  Angeles  Lime  Co. 
Western  Commercial  Co. 


San  Francisco  Robert   H.   Winn   Co.      .     .     .     San   Diego,   Cal. 

San  Francisco  Howard  Company Oakland.   Cal. 

Los  Angeles  Consolidated  Supply  Co.    .    Spokane,  Wash. 

.     Los  Angeles  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.     .       .     Portland,  Ore. 

.     Los  Angeles  Evans,    Coleman    &    Evans.    Vancouver 

and  Victoria,    B.   C. 


Atlas -White  Stucco  Home 
Davis.  McGrath  Sc  Kiessling 


■'n 


■J 

-■  ,1 


ATLAS! 

\  .t.lL.O 

^     CEMENT     h 


WHITE 


^^'■ii^£M^^^:>^^^&iSS£i^b 
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H  Clarence  Musto  Residence, 

M  San  Francisco 

~  Heiirv  C  Sinilh.  Aroliilert 


Eiliiif*pril  with 


Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors 

Adjiistaljle  Hangers  and 

Patented  Frames 


Pitcher  nisa|)]>t'arin<;  Doors  installed  in 
5  1/2  inch  ])artllions.  No  extra  thickness 
of  wall  require<l.  S])ecify  Sliding  Doors 
in  place  of  Swinging  Doors. 

irft/TK  FOR   PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 

lilllllillllllllllllllllllllilll 


■illllllllllll 


MUSIC  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME  OF  F    E    ENGSTRUM,  LOS  ANGELES. 

F,  A.  BROWN.  ARCHITECT 

Organ  Pipes  concealed  behind  lapeslry.     Console  placed  near  window. 

Illlillllilllllllll 


Q  People  of  taste  and  refinement  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  Pipe  Organ  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  music  room. 


QA  unique  and  original  way  of 
placing  a  Pipe  Organ  in  the 
music  room  without  pipes  being 
exposed. 


Q  For  full  information  and  specifications,  write  m 

EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY  | 

975  Market  Street  '         '  San  Francisco  | 

Agents  California  Organ  Company  ■ 
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JOOST  BROS. 

SAN     FKANCISCO      AGENTS 


New  Location 

1053   MAKKET  STKEET 

OPPOSITE         PKAGE   Fk ''   S 


FWALLT  Turn  both  folds  down 
ayainsf  s/t/e  of  rib  jnuy/y  f/ius  comp/er; 
inf  fhejo/nf  —  Corer  end  wiffi  Tinp/ece 
mffi  Zap  turned  ouf  on  a//  sides  and 
pnis/i  same  as  cap 


NEXT- Cap  is  cuf  i^t  tv'de  ai/owmf^g 
on  eaci  side  to  iarr?-  One  side  is  fur/}- 
ed  as  far  as  possii/e-fbe  ofhfrfurned 
square  fiooJc.  f/7e  sharp  turned edye  to  fii? 
ihen press  ttie  ot/ier  side  down  an/ fh/d under 


THEN-rw  cteats.  one  for  eiitier  side  are 
locied  oner  Me  tap  and  f/ren  nai/ed 
secure/y  io  tue  top  of  tie  ribs 
These  c/eats  are  usua/t_y  spaced  S  or/o. 
apart  a/onf  the  entire  tenyfh  of  Rib 


A/SX  T-  Tlie  tin  is  appl'fti  i"  file  roof  Mivecn 
t/jc  ribs- OS  I  n^  eif/ier  :.hpet  or  ro//ed  T/U 
and  furned  i/p  to  stand  ^^  abone  ibe 
/iriabt  of  rib.tbe-'i  is  next  turned  out 
and  is  ready  to  rcceire  tbe  cap. 


fiiSST-  Cover  sfieattyina  uiitb  a  a, 

aua/ify  buiidinf  Pe.'t  or  Waterprdof  paper 
frez  from  TarorAcitti-Tbrnnaii  fbe  f,eo/ rf^s 
of  desired  size  over  tbe  fett.  Sheathing 
Is  iaiet  in  opposite  direcfion-^o  rrbs 


IX  weiaht  TIN  ■ 
in  nat/eys  arjd  tC 
nei'ghr  on  ribs   and 
Hoof  proper 


SKETCH  or 
VALLEY  WITH 
/II35£D  /iOOnM<J 


HCItE-Tbehb  tapers  foD/and fbe iottom 

oivina  ampie  etionance  fur  the  cufansion 
Yof  ttv  TM^  ■  .J  ,  ^   J,     ,  , 

\    rbe  c/eafs  arefrf  snuo/jr  h  the  taper  and 

are  naited  to  both  the    Rib  and    the 

shentb/nf . 


EX 
mUsuTOM 

, 

..    . 

1 

c 

t 

}                         ^ 

f 

1 

/ /n 

. 

/^ 

/ //" 

ICibs  ixl'f 

/  // 

r/,v  ^ffo/ty 

/  ^          .     ... 

Scale  i'Ki 

CLEVATIOA 

,  A" 

Jao^ <V^ 

riAT  Oec/t  MoulJint 

DETAILS  sbouiin^ 
'  use  t^KIRtiOOrmfh) 

KilSEO  OE<K 

IHOVLD/N<Sc 
sftusb  at  hips 
'  mth  XOOPIMt/ 

janJL^ 


DETAIL  of  RIBBED  KOOr  where 
KISS  return  on  tbemsetres  or- 
afainst  OECK  the  height  of  tbei^lbS 

For  t/efods   of  STONE 
CONSTRUCTION  sec  sheets 
. ;  6  rone 

/C  weifbt   TIN 
IXweifbt    TIN 


Method  particutarty  adapted  to 
,•  BEVEL  oriPeECl/LAIt    iliSS 
Here  tbe  tap  is  hetd  on  by  regular 
ftat  seams   on  each    side  of  tbe  It  I 3 


'w^ 


_0 L^A^-JL— 1*- 


II ,  II    11  II    W}^ 

ELEVATION  .icale  \ 


WE  liave  arranged  with  the  Architectural  Service  Corporation, 
140  N.  6th  Street,  ['hiladeli)hia,  to  pubHsh  and  distribute  to 
architects  early  in  1!U()  working  drawings  showing  various 
nictliods  of  applying  tin  roofing  to  secure  certain  heavy  ribbed  efifects  on  tbe  roof. 
This  advertisement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  drawings.  They  will 
be  issued  in  a  portfolio,  together  with  other  sheets  illustrating  various  building 
specialties.  We  have  a  number  of  advance  copies  of  these  "Service  Sheets,"  as  the 
publishers  term  them.  Should  you  have  any  work  upon  which  you  wish  to  con- 
sider roofing  of  this  type,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  these  drawings  in  advance  of 
the  portfolio  if  yoii  will  so  advise  us.  They  may  serve  to  show  you  artistic  roof 
effects  new  to  you. 

There  is  nothing  new,  however,  about  the  product  itself — TARGET  AND 
.ARROW  roofing  tin — which  we  recommend  for  work  of  this  kind.  This  durable 
roofing  tin  is  a  specialty  of  ours  handed  down  from  the  early  days  of  our  busi- 
ness. In  this  brand  we  have  preserved  an  old  time  standard  of  manufacture  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  present-day  architects.  Few-  building  materials  have  had 
so  thorough  a  test  of  time,  as  TARGET  AND  .ARROW  roofing  tin.  It  remains 
today  the  same  durable  quality  that  we  have  supplied  to  American  sheet  metal 
roofers  for  more  than  seventy  years.  It  costs  a  little  more  than  other  roofing  tin,  so 
you  arc  not  likely  to  get  Taylor  quality  if  you  write  a  .specification  that  permits 
substitution.    Wc  sell  this  roofing  tin  to  the  trade  at  a  fixed,  published,  re-sale  price. 

Specify  Taylor's  TARGET  AND  ARROW  roofing  tin,  eitiier  IC  or  IX  thickness,  as 
tile  woric  may  require.  Tlie  tin  rooting:  worlt  siiould  ije  done  in  accordance  witii  tlie 
standard  working  specifications  adopted  by  tile  National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal 
»'ontractor.s.  These,  together  with  several  tables  of  covering  capacity  and  other  use- 
ful technical  information,  are  published  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  "Service  Sheet.s" 
described  above.  We  also  furnish  upon  reqnest  these  specifications  in  convenient 
form  for  architects'  use,  also  a  useful  little  reminder  of  our  TARGET  AND  ARROW 
roofing  tin  in  the  form  of  a  6-in<h  wliite  edge  boxwood  scale.  Our  catalogue  is  in 
"Sweet's" — all  issues. 


U'e  tC  rreiabt  r 
TIN  for  PISS  and  ^ 
^OOP  proper 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

K^lablUhed  in  PhiU.l.-lphia  ii.  IHIO 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
245  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


\Met^o^  iAthere  sirnj/ar   cap /i  usct/yt^e 
X/i   /asfea<f  of  the  fop 


■Sca/e    e'^Z-o'  ■ 


|.    t    ■! 

I'  '■    1 

iM 

11 

f^our  types  in  ffenerat  use  for 

IVOOD  EISJ  fo  be  corered  mih  TIN 

JaAt.e  j'm/-o' 


D£ TAILS  Sttomt/ij    COAfBtt^AT/ON  OF filB  (S"  SIMDJUC  SEAM 

6CALE^    6"='l-o" 


Crimped  ~^\ 
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^  Cro23 
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\ 

\  \;M.i^ 

t 

r 

Jkelili  jl>OMi'nf 
JOINTS  on    A^/^on/rf/  . 


ELEVATION  of  KIC    Of?    the    rlfht 
shows     Cf IMPING  </  T/N  on  tAe  jfHej 
of  KIB      KISS  of  DOriP  m^y  le  mjife 

Tjipiemi:  i>>  n^nt/,  p^om  sms  to 
cpoiyN  i/  <ye.i.rt<r 


SAoiriif    ^d.afJ^t,lify   of    T/N   KIBBtD 
KOOf/NG    io  ornammnlal    Dtsi^ni  . 


£LEMA  TION  of  I^IBBSD  DOME 
One  Aatfshomiff  VEPTICAL  tlBS-One  half  jM 

yritTICJIL    tnd  NOglZONTAL  PIBS 


COPYKIGMTLD     1915    WH  5  G -TAYLOR  -  CO  ■ 


PUBLISHED  ■  &r  -  ARCHITECTURAL  ■  iERVICL  ■  CORPORATION.-  PMILADELPtllA.'  U 


nARCH 

25t  per  copj 


riion,  $1.50 


a  year. 


J.  A.  Drummond,  Publisher 


245  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


Mt.  Diablo 
Cement 

Alivays  Used  if  here  Quality  Counts 

Cowell  Santa  Cruz  Lime 


THE 


Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement 
Company 

2  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Branches: 

Oakland  Sacramento         San  Jose         Santa  Cruz 

Portland,  Ore.  Tacoma,  Wasli. 

Ilillllllllllilllilllllllilllilllililllillllllllilllillllllllllili 

THE 

ArcJiiTecT 

BOOK   AND   JOB 
DEPARTMENT 


ILLUSTRATING    :    DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

OF 
CATALOGUES      ::      BOOKLETS 
SALES     LITERATURE 
MARKETING  PLANS     ::      ETC. 


Illlllilll 


New  Lincoln-Smith  Apartments 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Willrox  &  Evcrilt.  Arihili-ils 


and  the 

Thirty-seven  Special  Automatic  Coolers 

now  being  installed. 


II' 

III 

m 

^1                B' 

They  save  money,  room,  sickness,  time,  and 
trouble.     Just  the  water  that  is  ordin- 
arily used,  first  circulates  through 
the    Cooler. 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS   A    PRODUCT 
OF  OUR   PRINTIISG   DEPARTMENT 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

245  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone     Douglas    .■1424 


Automatic  Caoler  Go. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


If  rile  for  Descriptli^'e  Circular 
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U.  S.  Government 

Coast  Guard 

Station 

Fort  Point,  Cal. 


PAINTED  WITH 


L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint 


QThis  frame  structure  is  one  of  ten,  distributed  along  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast,  all  of  which  are  painted  with  L  £r  S.  CEMENT 
PAINT.  Q  These  strudures  are  exposed  the  most  severe  weather 
conditions;  the  adoption  of  L.  6-  S.  CEMENT  PAINT  by  this 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  is  due  to  successful  tests 
covering  an  extensive  period.  Q  L  &-  S.  CEMENT  PAINT  is 
now  being  used  by  five  different  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Government.     Q  Made  in  all  colors,  adaptable  to  all  surfaces. 


PAINT   PRODUCTS   CORPORATION 
Laird  &  Sinclair     :     Distributors 


Sharon  Building 


San  Francisco 


For  permanence  and  beauty — 
build  of  concrete  and  finish  with 

Bay  State  ^SLnf  Coating 

This  coating  (which  has  stood  the  practical  test  of  16  years) 
prevents  the  ugly  blotches  caused  by  rain.  Produces  at- 
tractive, artistic  effects  in  white  or  tint.  It  diies  as  part  of 
the  wall,  absolutely  weatherproofing  it.  "Bay  State"  insures 
the  permanence  of  concrete  -  it  is  for  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Will  >i)u  try  itV  Sample  can  uf  "Bay  .State"  free. 
Sav    wliat    tint    \ou    piefei    and    ask    fur    booklet    7. 

WADSWORTH,  ROWLAND  &  CO.,  INC. 


Paial  and  Varnish  MaWei 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Distributing-  As^'nts:  Jas.  Hambley  &  Sons.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Spokane, 
Seattle.  Tacoina;  J.  B.  Winstanley  Co.,  Portland; 
Jones-Moore    Paint   House,    San   Diego. 


illilii 


Low  Pressure  Crude  Oil 
Burning  Equipment 

Not  how  Cheap  —  but  how  Serviceable 

Some  oil  burner  manufacturers  install  outfits  that 
operate  as  high  as  3,400  r.  p.  m.,  and  if  they  are 
worn  out  as  soon  as  the  maker's  guarantee  expires, 
"  it's  up  to  you."  Why  have  high  speed  machinery  ? 
Johnson  Systems  give  long  satisfaction. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 

1337  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 

Agents  in  the  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


E.  Falkenhainer 

25  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Special  distxtunle  in  lota  of  one  dozen  or  more 


llllllllllillllllllllllillllllll 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO.,  of  Philadelphia 

TARGET- AND- ARROW     TIN 

for  more   than   60   years  on   notable  buildings 


has  been   used 

in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 

facts  about  it 


Here  are  a  few  interesting  ^ 


1.  It  is  backed  by  a  private  firm  of  more  than  100 
years'  standing.  They  are  personally  concerned 
in  keeping  their  product  strictly  up  to  its  old-time 
standard. 

2.  It  is  the  oldest  tin  on  the  market  and  has  made  a 
record  for  durability  not  approached  bv  any  other 
tin. 

3.  It  carries  an  exceptionally  rich,  heavy  coating 
applied  by  repeated  soaking  and  hand-dipping — a 
slow,  costly  process  continued  by  this  firm  from 
tlie  early  days  of  their  business. 

4.  It  is  the  same  durable  roofing  tin  supplied  by  this 
old  Philadelphia  tinplate  house  to  three  genera- 
tions of  American   roofers. 

5.  This  tin  has  been  known  in  many  cases  to  last 
in  good  condition  for  more  than  sixty  years  on  the 
roof.     It  canimonly  outlasts  the  building  it  covers. 

J.  A.  DRUMMOND,  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
245  MISSION  STREET  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ililiilllillilllilllllillilllllMIIIIIIII^ 


I  Draughtsmen's  Blouses  | 

=  A  specially    designed    studio  and  office  robe,  made  of  well-  ^ 

g  wearing  material,  washable,  of  a  serviceable  buff  shade,  offer-  g 

g  ing  a  complete   protection   of  clothes   from   wear  and  tear.  g 

g  Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  g 


Style  A,  $1.50 


Style  B.  82.00  g 


N.;«  Model 
Inlennediate 
Thermoatat 


■■III 


ttlf  Lumberman'^  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1104   While  Bldg. 
SEATfLE.  WASH. 


600  Citizeoe  National  Bank  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


llillllllliil 


Johnson  Service  Co.  i 

Established  in  1885  = 

The  only  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  g 

handling    temperature     regulation    exclu-  S 

sively.    with    its    own    corps    of    Skilled  g 

Mechanics.  g 

Johnson  Thermostats  are  Standard  M 


149  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MILIE  BUNNELL  RESIDENCE 
Duluch,  Minn 


JOHN  WAGENSTEIN,  ARCHITECT 
Dululh,  Minn 


SAFETY  FIRST -BUILD  WITH  ASBESTOS 


Ambler  Asbestos  "Century" 


Shingles 


are  economical.  They  are  fireproof,  will  not  rust,  never  need  paintin<;  or  repairing,  and  are  not  a  con- 
stant expense  and  annoyance.  They  make  a  leak-proof  roof  tliat  never  wears  out.  The  first  cost  is 
absolutely  the  last  cost. 

The  Roof  that  Stays  and  Satisfies. 

The  bi'st  roof  must  satisfy  the  architect,  builder  and  owner  as  to  its  permanence,  economy,  beauty 
and  fireproof  qualities.  A  roof  made  with  Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  is  permanent,  because 
the  shingles  are  made  of  Cement  and  Asbestos — two  of  Nature's  imperishable  and  indestructible  prod- 
ucts. Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  get  harder  and  better  the  longer  they  are  exposed.  In  Ambler  Asbes- 
tos "Century"  Shingles  the  asbestos  fibers  are  uniformly  distributed  and  so  firmly  pressed  together  that 
no  voids  or  fissures  remain  to  catch  and  hold  dampness   and   moisture. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  "SHINGLE  BOOK" 
This  splendid  book   gives  true  information   about  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles.     It  shows  the  differ- 
ent methods  used  in  laying  them,  and  prominent  buildings  where   these  shingles  have  been   used.     This 
book  will  interest  every  good  builder.     A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


Sold  by  the 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co. 

Ambler,  Penna..  U.  S.  A. 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

245  MISSION  ST.       ::       SAN  FRANCISCO 
Stock  carried  in  San  Francisco 


Meyer  System 
Steel  Forms 

FOR 

CONCRETE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


ECONOMY,  RIGIDITY,  SOUND-PROOF, 

AND  PERMITS  RAPIDITY  OF 

JOIST  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


I    Concrete  Engineering  Co.     | 


GUARANTEED  to  meet  Standard  and 

U.  S.  Government  Specifications  for 

first  grade  Portland  Cement. 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company 

Works:  Davenport,  CaL 

Standard  Portland  Cement 
Corporation 

Works:  Napa  Junctioii,  CaL 


H        Rialto  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal.        m 


General  Offices: 


m        Crocker  Building 


San  Francisco         m 


SPECIFY 

NEPffl  PLASTER  ONLY 

IT  MAKES  THE  WALL 

Standard  for  25  yeara  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Intermountain  West 

HAKDWALL,  FINISHING,  CASTING,  ETC. 
NEPHI  PLASTER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SuFkucuco  Office:  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE,  180  Jane  St. 

Telephooe  Sutter  6700 

MainOSos  711  BOSTON  BLDG.,  SALT  LAKE  OTY,  UTAH 

lliillillllllllllillil; 
LOS  ANGELES 


a  PORTLAND 


SEATTLE  ^ 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO. 

PAINT  MAKERS 

151  Potrero  ATe.-SAN  FRANCISCO-54  Pine  Street 

Makers  of 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

A  fiat  oil  paint  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  Tints, 

that  is  washable ;  a  practical  article  for 

walls,  ceilings,  etc,  that  is  most 

economical  and  durable. 

Agency  for 
Tamm  &  Nolan  Co.'s  High  Grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes 

Good«  nude  on  the  Pacific  Coaat  for  tlie  climate  of  thie  Cooat. 


Over  the  Siskiyous 


Southern  Pacific 

nRST  IN  SAFETY 

"Shasta  Route" 

Through  the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery 
in  America— snow-capped  Shasta,  pinenilad  canyons 
and  foaming  streams.  From  Siskiyou's  glorious 
summit  looking  southward  on  California's  peaks 
and  verdant  slopes,  and  northward  on  Oregon's  tim- 
bered heights  and  orchard-checkered  valleys— a  suc- 
cession 01  views  unetjualled  in  their  combination. 

FOUR  DAILY  TRAINS 

San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station,  to  Portland, 

Tacoma,  and  Seattle. 

"Shasta  Limited",  Extra  Fare,  $5,  11:00  A.  M. 

"Portland  Express"  .        .        .  1:00  P.  M. 

"Oregon  Express"     .        .        .  8:20  P.  M. 

"Sound  Special"        .        .        .  11:40  P.  M. 

Best  Dining  Cars  in  America. 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  cinders,  no  smudge, 

no  annoying  smoke. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,  Equipment, 

Motive  Power,  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915. 


For  Fares,  Tickets,  and  Bertha,  inqoire  Soathem  Pacific  Ticket  Offices  t 

Flood  Bldg.      Palace  Hotel      Third  St.  Station      Ferry  Station 


sma!>s>^mite>i9mtym^(x^ 


^*^ 


OtU  Elevator  Equipmentt 

Eight  Cearless  Traction  Electric  Passenger  Elevators. 
One  Geared  Traction  Service  Elevator. 
Two  Automatic  Electric  Dumbwaiters. 


Every  Inch  an  Otis 


Every  part  in  every  one  of  the  various  types  of 

OTIS 


is  manufactured  in  Otis  shops,  by  Otis  hands,  and  under  Otis 
eyes. 

Isn't  it  an  object  to  the  Architect  to  hold  one  company  solely 
responsible  for  the  product  recommended  ~  especially  whea 
the  company  has  proven  its  responsibility,  as  has  the  Otifl 
Elevator  Company? 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  New  York 

Stockton,  North  Point  and  Beach  Streets  San  Francisco 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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For  Dependable   Varnishes 

Fullerspar  "  Forty  for  Finishing 

Fifteen  for  Floors      "     Fifty  for  Flatting 


FULLER  VARNISHES  FURNISH  ALL  THE  ELEMENTS 
MOST  DESIRED  BY  ARCHITECTS  IN  WORK  OF  THE 
HIGHEST  QUALITY: 


Q 


Beauty  of  finish,  pale^ 
ness,  toughness,  working 
quality,  rapid  drying,  ''- 
characteristics  found  in 
each  of  Fuller  Varnishes, 
combined  with  marked 
superiority  in  durability, 
explain  why  owners, 
architeds,  and  painters, 
are  insisting  on  their  use 
wherever  dependable 
varnishes  are  desired. 


■ 


m 


W.  P.  FULLER  y  CO. 


SPECIALIZED  PAINT  Sr  VAPJMISH  PRODUCTS 
FOK  EVERY  PURPOSE 


SI!! 
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The  New  Sky  Line  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 


Heer- Andres  Departmeni  Siore 


Landers  Building 


Nathan  Clothing  Company  Building 


Holland  Estate  Building 


This  group  of  new  buildings  was  finished  with 

BERRY  BROTHERS'  VARNISHES 


HOLLAND    ESTATE    BUILDING 

Architects  Painting  Contractors 

Shepard,     Farrar     &     Wiser,  Lee    Savage     Company, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Springfield,  Mo. 

NATHAN   CLOTHING  COMPANY    BUILDING 

Architect  Painting  Contractors 

O.  L.  Brettner,  Lee  Savage  Company, 

Springfield,  Mo.  Springfield,  Mo. 

LANDERS  BUILDING 

Architects  Painting  Contractors 

Opel  &  Torbitt,  Lee  Savage  Company, 

Springfield,  Mo.  Springfield,  Mo. 

HERR-ANDRE    DEPARTMENT    STORE    BUILDING 

Architects  Painting  Contractors 

Opel  &  Torbitt,  J.  B.  Newsom  Decorating  Co., 

Springfield,  Mo.  Springfield,  Mo. 


Berry  Brothers'  Varnishes 

are  being  used  in  a  great  many  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  country. 


These  are  the  names  of  the  Varnishes  you  should  know: 
LIQUID  GRANITE  LUXEBERRY  WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Varnish  for  floors  or  wherever  the  wear  is  severe. 


The  whitest  white — stays  white. 


Feel  free  at  any  time  to  write  our  Architectural  Service  Department  regarding  your   finishing  problems. 

BERRY  BROTHERC 
I  (1NCOW.POB.ATED>  »        ^* 

Grid's  Lar^est\^rnish  Makers  V^ 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
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The  Boston  Varnish  Company 

announces  an  advance 
in  price  on 


*iCuanize 


WHITE  ENAMEL 

to  Eight  Dollars  per  gallon. 

This  advance  is  made  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  regular 
quality,  in  view  of  advanced  manufaduring  costs. 

KY'AN'IZE  is  the  highest  grade  Enamel  manufadured. 


San  Francisco  Office  &-  Warehouse       ::       311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Manager 

Seattle  Tacoma  Portland 

CAMPBELL  HDWE.  CO.  W.  J.  HANSON  fr  CO.  W.  M.  SMITH  CO. 

I  SI  Ave.  6-  Madison  St.  1  129  Broadway  550  Williams  Ave. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

D.  H.  RHODES  SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

546  Valencia  St.  627  S.  Main  St. 


FINISHED  WITH  CONCRETO 


A    QUANDT,  PAINTER 


EMANUEL  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 

NINETEENTH  Sr  CAPP  STS  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FALCH  £r  KNOLL.  ARCHITECTS 


Exterior  finished.ivith  two  coats 

S^lifK»^  SOLE  MAKERS     THE    MURALO    CO.     NEW   YORK 


San  Francisco  Office:    311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 


^m\(\t. 


San  Francisco 
D.  H.  RHODES 

546  Valencia  St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Los  Angeles 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.  Main  St. 
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Thru-an-Thru  —  the  new  Terra  Cotta 


Its  markincrs  g^o  thru  and  thru,  like  the  stones  of  Nature 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 


STEIGER  TERRA  COTTA  &  POTTERY  WORKS 


Plant :  South  San  Francisco 
San  Mateo  County 


Offices :  729  Mills  Building 
San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 
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_         -^  f 


sound  L.o"'i.  testiiwj  sound  boxes  and  asserobl- 
ing  gcvetnoTS  .md  taper  Ivbes 


t. 


The  Victrola  first 

sees  Daylight  through 


STEEL 

SASH 


TurniiV!'><overnor  friction; 

mi 


Dnll  press<?5  dnlliiji;  soimlKw  work  and  spinn 


nn  nvfb  in  apfnyj  IxwrtK 
and  brake  parts 


The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  of  Cam- 
den N  J.,  comprising  many  enormons  factories,  is 
one'of  the  finest  examples  of  big  business  efficiency 
and  progressiveness  that  is  known  to  the  indus- 
trial world— that  these  buildings  are  practically 
walled-in  with  Lupton  Steel  Sash  proves  conclu- 
sivelv  that  the  advantages  obtained  through  natu- 
ral li°-hting  and  ventilating  are  worth  securing, 
and  that  these  products  are  best  suited,  every 
point  considered,  to  gain  the  desired  results. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Bethle- 
liem  Steel  Company.  South  Bethlehem  Pa  .  Cai- 
negie  Steel  Company.  Edgar  Thompson  Works  Du- 
ciuesne  Steel  Works;  Youngstown  Works.  <-le\  e  and. 
Ohio"  Central  Moran  Sugar  Company.  Havana 
Cnha-  B  F  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,.  Akron.  O., 
Speri^- Railway  of  Japan;  John  "oPk'"?,  l^^^'^^'; 
sitv  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Mazda  I.amp  CompanN . 
Ymin-?town  O  Mississippi  River  Power  Compan\. 
?v?nk5k  I?wa  Penna.  Railroad  Company.  Lines 
West  Cleveland  O.:  Willys-Overland  Company.  1  o- 
"cfob  and  hundreds  of  other  roncerns-a  1  repre- 
Sative  of  the  finest  of  modern   construction. 

The  master  minds  that  are  back  of  sucli  great 
business  operations  have  made  P™"'';!^^  ,?^^.'^'^"^.S 
-men  of  such  size  are  never  misled  by  hrst  cost 
-thev  are  far  more  concerned  about  the  cost  ot 
maintenance,  durability  and  cfficiency-a  search- 
ing analysis  is  made  to  determine  the  economical 
lvalue  of  every  appliance  before  installation^ 

The  Lupton  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  Prod- 
ucts, including  many  desigiis  of  Steel  Sash  Speu, 

sr^r°:^crr^:ncPbr^eaSng'Ar4ii:^ 

-"  ^^^^^ira::l;r>'^'::;^;>"S- win  be  soU-ed  l.  expert 

the  slightest  obligation.  ^^ritaDle  text-book  on   Dayliqhting  and   Natural 

Ve:t'',!a^"oK!°:it?'i^'tTes.rn°g  fhu^trrtrs.^  mailed   upon   re.uest. 


Thread  roillii^  machines  millii)^ 
jrfovernor  and  hiinlable  spindles 


wilhnut 


.Inspecting  Wtlrolas  b*n?  sendirj^  to  Shippiig  Depl. 


David  Lupton  s  Sons  Company 

Clearfield  and  Witte  Streets  ::  Philadelphia 

Chica<ro  New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Detroit 
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FREDERICK  KOHL  RESIDENCE 
BURLINGAME    CAL 


HOWARD  y  WHITE,  ARCHITECT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FACED     WITH 


RED  RUFFLED  BRICK 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

402-414  Frost  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


United  Materials  Company     | 

5  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.        | 

Distributors  for  Northern  California  J 
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JAMES  L    FLOOD   RESIDENCE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BLISS  6-  FAVILLE.  ARCHITECTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cornice  of  Matt  Enamel  Terra  Cotta  to  match  Unpolished  Pink 

Tennessee  Marble.    Roof  of  our  Mission  Tile,  in 

six  shades  of  Dull  Green  Enamel. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 


Offices:    CROCKER  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING 
Los  Angeles 


Factory 
Lincoln,  California 
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One  of  seven  niches  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  -  Oakland,  California 


J.  J.  Donovan.  Archiie(it 
Henry  Hornboslel.  Consulting  Archiied 


Modeling  of  Panels  by 
A.  Sterling  Calder 


'■■m  ^, 


Executed  in  Cream  Matt  Glazed  Terra  Cotta 


by 


N.  CLARK  ^  SONS 


Office: 
116  NATOMA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fadlory: 
WEST  ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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BY    GEORGE  BURNAP 

Landscape  Archited  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ledturcr  in  Landscape  Design.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  uninitiated  mind  i.-;  (i|)t  to  niock  at  the  out-of-door 
theatre  as  being  fantastic  in  our  matter-of-fact  Ameri- 
can surrounchn<js.  and  at  best  an  affected  importation 
of  an  ahen  idea  for  which  there  is  neither  demand  nor 
excuse  in  this  country.  The  real  facts  in  the  case,  however, 
wo  to  show  that  the  open  air  theatre  in  America  has  come  in 
respon.se  to  a  spontaneous  demand, — the  desire  for  viewing 
plays  in  out-of-door  surroundings  where  beautiful  natural 
scenery  mav  be  substituted  for  artificial  stage  settings.  Al- 
though not  indigenous  to  America,  this  form  of  recreation,  in 
company  with  the  production  of  pageants,  masks  and  al 
fresco  spectacles,  is  rapidly  becoming  naturalizeil  to  the  point 
of  being  accepted,  not 
only  for  purpose  of  civic 
or  community  expres- 
sion, but  also  as  a  type 
of  out-of-door  diversion 
in  country  place  life. 
The  necessity  therefore 
of  providing  means  for 
the  presentation  of  ama- 
teur open  air  theatricals 
has  brought  to  the  land- 
scape designer  a  new 
problem  in  the  detail  of 
the  modern  c  o  u  n  t  r  y 
])lace, — that  of  the  gar- 
den theatre. 

The  open  air  theatre 
was  well  recognized  as 
a  proper  adjunct  of  the 
early  Italian  villas  and 
we  find  many  examples 
of  its  u.se  as  a  garden 
feature.  There  still  re- 
mains the  (juaint  stage 
at  X'illa  Gori  near  Sien- 
na, familiar  for  the  soli- 
tary cedar  which  stands 
in    mute    mourning    for 

the  abandoned  art  which  made  its  youthful  days  memorable. 
At  X'illa  Sergardi  there  is  a  hedged  theatre  forming  one  side 
of  the  garden  court  of  the  Casino,  and  similar  conceptions 
exist  at  X'illa  Colodi  near  Pescia,  at  Castelnuova  in  Palermo, 
and  as  part  of  the  garden  scheme  at  Isola  Bella.  The  design 
of  \  ilia  Gamberaia  just  outside  of  Florence  translates  the 
idea  into  the  form  of  a  picturesque  motif  for  terminating  the 
garden  vista, — a  stage  setting  for  pictorial  effect  rather  than 
for  use. 

The  average  American  is  unfamiliar  with  what  has  been 
done  along  these  lines  and,  at  first  thought  of  the  open  air 
theatre,  turns  to  the  great  Grecian  and  Roman  amphitheatres 
of  antiquity,  with  their  tremendous  requirements  of  space  and 
lavi.sh  expenditure  of  moneys.  The  review  is  discouraging 
and  most  unfortunate,  for  experience  shows  that  any  natural 
lying  plot  of  ground  from  which  an  audience  can  view  a  stage 
upon  which  performances  may  take  place,  possesses  the  main 
requisite  of  the  open  air  theatre.  The  Grecian  or  Roman  the- 
atres are  not  suitable  prototypes   for   designers  of  today,   as 


The  dark  and  mysterious  Ilex  tunnel,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  garden  theatre 

at  Villa  Gori.  in  Siena,  sobers  the  mind  for  its  initiation 

into  the  ^vorld  of  drama  beyond. 


they  were  the  result  of  the  scenic  productions  of  that  time 
and  do  not  meet  American  staging  requirements.  They  are 
appropriate  only  for  the  occasional  revival  of  Greek  drama  or 
the  spasmodic  presentation  of  Shakespearean  pastorals.  The 
open  air  theatres  in  America  must  be  conceived  from  the  stand- 
point of  out-of-door  performances  of  modern  type — whether 
better  or  worse  than  the  old  order  is  not  pertinent — and,  not 
until  open  air  theatres  are  developed  which  will  provide  fa- 
cilities for  typically  American  productions,  will  out-of-door 
plays  or  open  air  theatres  receive  the  attention  and  take  on 
the  importance  which  they  may  be  expected  to  in  the  recreation 
develo])ment  of  this  countrv. 

The  size  of  the  thea- 
tre commands  first  at- 
tention.  This  will  usual- 
ly depend  more  upon  the 
size  of  the  purse  or  am- 
bition of  the  builder 
than  upon  physical  limi- 
tations. As  the  open 
air  theatre  is  usually  de- 
veloped from  some  nat- 
ural amphitheatre  for- 
mation of  ground,  the 
theatre  may  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  physical 
properties  will  permit. 
.Vcoustically  it  is  usual- 
ly found  that  in  an  am- 
phitheatre-like depres- 
sion the  voice  carries 
remarkably  well ;  and  if 
the  location  for  the 
stage  is  consirlerabh'  be- 
low the  inclined  floor 
surface  of  the  seating 
portion,  the  view  of  the 
performance  will  be 
very  clear  within  rea- 
sonable distance.  If  any 
warning  were  to  be  given  to  the  person  contemplating  the 
Iniilding  of  an  o|)en  air  theatre,  it  is  that  the  amateur  is  liable 
to  undertake  a  too  pretentious  project,  the  result  of  underesti- 
mating the  seating  capacity  of  his  plot  as  well  as  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  charm  of  a  small  intimate  garden  theatre. 

The  site  must  possess  two  primary  recommendations ;  first 
a  suitable  level  space  for  a  stage,  overlooked  from  a  hill-side 
and  provided  with  suitable  scenic  background  :  and,  secondly, 
a  sufficient  slope  of  hill-side  to  serve  as  sounding  board,  and 
to  provide  unobstructed  view  of  the  stage  from  all  points. 
The  site  may  not  necessarily  be  a  wholly  natural  one.  A 
certain  shaping  of  the  ground  is  of  course  permissible  and 
in  many  cases  necessary.  In  a  flat  country  the  only  alternative 
may  be  to  scoop  out  a  saucer-shaped  depression  from  a  level 
area,  but  every  means  should  be  taken  that  the  finished  con- 
tour should  not  appear  forced  or  the  result  of  extensive 
grading.  It  .should  appear  to  be  di.scovered  rather  than 
created. 

The  location  of  the  theatre  will  usually  be  determined  by 
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At  Rosemary  Farm,  Huntington.  Long  Island,  the  estate  of  Roland  R,  Conklin.  a  spacious 
open-air  theatre  has  been  developed  diredly  below  the  house  terrace. 

Olmsied  Brothers    Brookline:  George  Burnap.  Washington:  Landscape  Archiic<3s, 


alytical  examination  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  aniphitlieatrcy 
will  reveal  that  they  resulted  from,  and  were  atla])te(l  to 
the  needs  of  the  dramatic  art  of  that  time,  Init  are  not  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  today.  The  (!reek  theatre  especially,  as 
we  know  it  from  remainini;-  ruins,  was  a  chronolotjical  de- 
velopment of  stage  setting,  uniquely  the  result  of  and  an, 
ex])ression  of  theatrical  teciini(|ue  nf  tiie  fifth  and  si.xth 
centuries  before  Christ. 

Po   relieve   the   ctmfusion    wliicli   many   will   feel   u])on   thiv 

I)()int,     it     is     advanta- 
;^^^  geous   to   make   a   (|uick 

^^^"  archiological    review    of 

the  develo])ment  of  the 
open  air  theatre.  The 
early  theatre  up  to  the 
lime  of  Aeschylus  in 
the  fifth  century  ^va^ 
luerely  a  circular  space 
set  aside  for  a  religious 
1  lance  about  a  sacrificial 
altar,  the  place  being; 
selected  because  of  sur-i 
rounding  hills  or  moun- 
tain slopes  which  a.U- 
lowed  the  spectators  toi. 
overlook  the  dance 
place.  In  order  that 
the  spectators  could  fol- 
low the  performanci 
without  fatigue,  a  nuiu 
ber  of  rows  of  woodci 
benches  were  built,  bui 
these  were  installei 
anew  for  each  particu 
lar  festal  occasion.  W't 
read  that  all  the  spec 
tators  in  the  circular  rows  of  the  amphitheatre  had  an  e(|ua 
view  of  the  performance  from  all   sides  of  the   stage. 

The  ( ireek  .Skene,  corresponding  to  our  modern  back  wal 
of  the  stage,  rei)roduced  faithfully  in  the  Hearst  Theatre  o 
the  University  of  California,  was  the  product  of  late  Greciai 
art,  .\ristotle  stating  in  his  Poetics  that  skenography  wa- 
introduceil  by  Sophocles.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  thi- 
back  wall  of  the  stage  was  the  result  of  stage  rei|uirement' 
rather  than  any  concert  of  the  dramatist  or  any  desire  oi' 
the  part  i)f  the  auilience  for  ])ictorial  setting  or  background 

The  original  festi 
val  dance  did  no 
require  a  change  o 
costume,  and  it  wa- 
not  until  the  dram; 
had  advanced  to  : 
point  where  tht 
dancers  or  actors 
re<|uired  s  e  v  e  ra 
changes  of  costunio 
that  the  skene  wai 
introduced.  T  h  d 
w  o  r  (1  "s  k  e  n  e' 
means  small  house 
which  referred  t( 
the  tent  in  whicl 
t  h  e  actors  niadi 
their  change  of  cos 
tume.  Originall; 

this  tent  was  a 
some  distance  fron 
the  stage,  but  wa 
gradually  brough 
nearer  and  neare 
as  demand  arose  fo 
change  of  costuni 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t       dela) 

Ai  Villa  Sergardi,  Italy,  the  upper  windows  of  the  casino  overlook  the  stage  of  the  garden  theatre.  Sophocles      deserve 


the  site,  which,  as  just  shown,  is  controlled  by  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  ground.  In  connection  with  a  country  house 
the  ideal  location  should  not  be  too  far  from  the  residence  for 
comfortable  access.      Fixcept   in   rare   instances,   on   the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  so  close  to  the  house  as  to  come  under 
its   inlluence  pictorially   or  to   serve  as   a   disturbing  element 
in  the  o(if-scape  of  the  house.     If  the  theatre  can  l)e  located 
in  near  proximity  to  water,  the  water  will  give  vitality  anil 
diversity  to  the  stage  scene  and  can  even  he  introiluced  as  a 
water    approach    to    the 
stage,    very    picturesque 
and  eiYective.   The  pres- 
ence  of  a   small   stream 
that    could    be    diverted 
for  such  use  should  be 
considered  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation  for  a   site 
which    might    otherwise 
seem    of    secondary 
choice. 

The  orientation  of  a 
theatre  will  usually  be 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
contour,  but  if  a  slight 
shifting  of  axis  is  pos- 
sible the  vista  views  ob- 
tainable in  the  landscape 
composition  of  the  back- 
ground shoulil  deter- 
mine absolutely  the  ex- 
act axial  relation  of 
theatre  and  off-sca])e.  It 
is  almost  imperative  that 
no  building  should  ob- 
trude in  the  scenic  off- 
scape  if  the  theatre  is  to 

be   used   for  daylight   performances,   as   such   a   moilern   note 
would  in  many  cases  present  an  architectural  anachronism  and 
prechule  the  presentation  of  any  but  moilern  plays,     b'or  day- 
light  performances   many   sites   which   might   otherwise   seem 
ideal  would  have  to  be  passed  by  if  facing  due  west,  as  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  in  late  afternoon  would  tend  to  dazzle 
the  spectators  ancl  prove  most  annoying.     In  general  the  site 
facing  south  or  north  is  most  to  be  recommended,  although 
for  very  small  garden  theatres  where  the  plays  would  be  of 
short  duration  and  could  be  timed  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
sun-set     effects     ob- 
tainable   in   a   thea- 
tre  facing  the  west 
woulil  warrant  such 
orientation. 

Having  determin- 
ed upon  size,  site, 
location  and  orien- 
tation there  arises 
the  question  of  de- 
sign, w'hich  at  once 
becomes  confused 
with  the  idea  of 
style.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  one  nnist 
go  carefully. 
"Style,"  writes  Air. 
Van  Pelt,  "is  the 
imprint  a  particular 
epoch  makes  on 
art."  Groping  for 
style  rather  than  for 
expression,  the  ama- 
teur designer  in  this 
country  is  conclu- 
sively impressed  by 
the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man examples.    An- 
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the  credit  of  havin;;  ingeniously  joined  the  Skene  lo  the 
stafje  and  made  it  a  fundamental  part  of  the  theatre.  Jt  was 
then  but  a  logical  step  to  develop  this  back  wall  in  a  way 
to  render  it  architecturally  beautiful.  But  there  was  no  in- 
tent to  portray  an  illusinary  background  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. The  facade,  which  cut  away  part  of  the  auditorium 
which  had  previously  formed  almost  a  circle  around  the 
orchestra  or  stage,  completely  revolutionized  the  stage  busi- 
ness at  that  time  ;  and  we  find  that  the  drecian  drama  from 
that  day  adapted  itself 
to  the  new  form  of 
stage  setting  with  men- 
tion made  of  various 
entrances  and  set  rules 
of  stage  management 
and  techni(|ue  peculiar 
to  that  form  of  stage. 

The  point  of  this 
historical  reference  is 
to  show  that  the  Greek 
Theatre  was  a  unique 
development  in  itself, 
meeting  the  nee<ls  of 
the  dramas  at  that 
time,  and  should  not  be 
accepted  as  a  model  for 
the  open  air  theatre  in 
this  country ;  for  the  in- 
flexible conditions  of 
the  Greek  type  of  stage 
prove  absolutely  pho- 
hibitive  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  modern  produc- 
tions. Just  as  the 
dramas  of  Aeschylus,  if 
presented    in    a    modern 

theatre  and  according  to  present-day  ideas,  would  require  a 
multitude  of  scenery  shifts  beyond  our  most  ambitious 
theatre  engineers,  our  present-day  plays  are  so  dependent 
upon  stage  illusion  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  present 
them  effectively  in  an  open  air  theatre  of  the  Grecian  type. 
Therefore,  the  architectural  background  of  stage  may  not 
be  copied  in  modern  open  air  theatres,  either  large  or  small, 
unless  as  previoush'  stated,  the  theatre  is  to  be  devoted  es- 
sentially to  a  revival  of  the  early  drama.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  stage  or  stage  setting  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  use  of  the  stage,  and  never  so  superior  to  the  production 
as  to  destrox' '  its 
local   character. 

The  two  designs 
illustrated  show 
t  w  o  extremes  of 
open  air  theatres ; 
the  one  prepared 
for  Mr.  .Miller  of 
Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, a  very  small 
intimate  gardenes- 
que  type  devised 
for  the  entertain- 
ment and  amuse- 
ment of  the  home 
circle  on  a  mid- 
summer afternoon ; 
the  other,  which  has 
just  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Roland 
C  o  n  k  1  i  n  on  his 
country  estate  in 
Long  Island,  a 
much  larger  and 
commodious  type 
for  more  lavish  en- 
t  e  r  t  a  i  n  m  e  n  t, 
intended    for    the 


The  axis  of  the  garden  theatre  at  Villa  Gori  focuses  cxadly  on  the  entrances  gateway  of 
fore-court  to  the  house,  giving  a  strong  architedural  tie  between  the  plan's  two  portions. 


The  Teatro  Romano  at  Fissole  shows  portions  of  the  formal  amphitheatre  of  seats. 


presentation  of  large  spectacles  including  operatic  produc- 
tions. The  first  is  designed  to  seat  not  over  fifty  people: 
the  second  will  comfortably  seat  three  or  four  thousand 
people. 

The    illustrations    are    self-explanatory.      Each    design    has 
been  considered  ;  first,  with  reference  to  acou.stic  antl  optical 
relation    between    the   audience   and    the   stage;   second,    with 
attention  to  stage  setting  and  convenience  of  stage  manage- 
ment; and,  finally,  from  the  standjioint  of  landscape  composi- 
tion,    that     the     entire 
theatre    be    in    keeping 
with     the     general     en- 
vironment.     It    will    be 
noted     that     a     garden- 
es(|ue   character   is   con- 
templated in  the  case  of 
the  small  theatre  by  the 
introduction  of  rose  ar- 
bors, hedges,  and  lattice 
work,  the  encircling  ter- 
race enhanced   with  pil- 
lars   of    climbing    roses, 
— the    entire    effect    one 
to  give  enjoyment  even 
during    the    many    days 
intervening    between 
performances.        A    fea- 
ture   of    the    lattice    de- 
sign is  false  perspective 
to  give  greater  distance, 
and   the   introduction   of 
a  parrot  and  monkey  in 
the  pattern  as  symboliz- 
ing   imitation    of    voice 
and  action.     The  larger 
theatre      i  s      developed 
with    a    cascade    and    lagoon,    rock    garden,    terraces,    banks 
planted    with    flowering   things,   and    dark    masses    of   cedars 
framing  in  promenade  and  proscenium,  so  that  the  prospect 
from  the  house  terraces  will  be  a  scene  of  continual  beauty 
indeiiendent   of  the   occasions    when   performances   are   being 
given  there. 

The  builder  of  a  garden  theatre  should  exhibit  flexibility 
in  the  development  of  his  project,  and  welcome  those  ob- 
stacles and  retarding  conditions  which  frequently  but  in- 
evitably result  in  increased  individuality  of  the  de.sign.  The 
for  expressiveness  and  freedom  from 
alien  influences,  for 
the  creation  of  a 
type  of  garden 
theatre  suitable  to 
.\nierican  c  o  n  d  i- 
tions  and  conducive 
to  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. If  an  open 
air  theatre  provides 
for  utility  and  con- 
venience, and  ex- 
presses its  purpose 
in  a  straightfor- 
"■  a  r  d,  imaflfected 
manner,  the  design 
will  be  right. 


The  Greek  The- 
atre on  the  campus 
of  the  California 
.State  L'niversity  of 
lierkeley  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples 
of  the  ancient  form 
of  open  air  amphi 
theater  in  this 
country. 


designer    shoult 
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BY  FRANCIS  W.  GRANT 
The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  discussing  the  code  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architeds. 


Al<  riCLE  -i.  Execution.  Correlation  ;in(l  Intent  of  Doc- 
iinients. — The  Contract  Documents  shall  he  signed  in 
duplicate  hy  the  Owner  and  Contractor.  In  case  of 
failure  to  sign  the  General  Conditions.  Drawings  or 
Specifications,  the  Architect  shall  identify  them.  Even 
though  the  signatures  of  the  Owner  and  the  Contractor  may 
have  heen  attested  by  witnesses  they  may  be  proved  by  any 
com])etent  evidence. 

"The  Contract  Documents  are  com])linifntary.  and  what  is 
called  for  by  any  one  shall  be  as  binding  as  if  called  for  by 
all.  The  intention  of  the  documents  is  to  include  all  labor 
and  materials  reasonably  necessary  for  the  proper  execution 
of  the  work.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  materials  or 
work  not  covered  by  or  properly  inferable  from  any  head- 
ing, branch,  class  or  trade  of  the  spccihcatitjus  shall  be  sup- 
plied unless  distinctly  so  noted  on  the  dr:iwings.  Materials 
or  work  described  in  words  which  so  ai)i)lied  have  a  well 
known  technical  or  trade  meaning  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
such  recognized  standards." 

The  first  of  the  two  paragraphs  into  which  this  article  is 
divided  is  entirely  irrevelant  and  immaterial,  and  the  s|5ecifi- 
cations  should  not  be  burdened  with  it.  While  it  is  custom- 
ary to  sign  contracts  in  duplicate,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
yet  neither  party  can  possibly  avoid  it  if  the  other  party 
desires  it.  In  the  case  of  drawings  and  specifications  not 
signed  for  the  purposes  of  identifications,  the  courts  always 
have  and  always  will  accept  the  architect's  identification  of 
them  unless  fraud  is  charged,  and  in  case  fraud  is  charged, 
his  identification  would  be  ciuestioned  regardless  of  any  pro- 
vision in  the  specifications  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
]3rovision  that  signatures  duly  attested  by  witnesses  may  yet 
lie  proved,  might  with  propriety  also  include  the  provision 
that  such  witnessed  signatures  may  be  disproved,  the  latter 
contingency  being  far  more  iirobable  than  the  former.  How- 
ever, all  of  this  is  granted  by  law  any  way,  so  what  is  the 
use?  The  whole  first  paragraph  of  this  article  is  superflu- 
ous, and  shoukl  be  eliminated. 

The  second  paragraph  is  important,  and  its  substance 
should  be  incorporated  in  every  specification,  preferably  how- 
ever, under  a  separate  and  more  distinctive  caption.  The 
phrase  "materials  or  work  not  covered  by  or  properly  in- 
ferable from  any 
heading.  bran  c  h. 
class  or  trade  of  the 
s  p  e  c  i  fi  c  a  t  i  o  n  s  ' 
is  crude.  Specifica- 
tions do  not  have 
trades  or  classes  or 
branches,  and  very 
seldom  i  n  modern 
practice  have  head- 
ings. The  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  the 
])aragraph  is  well 
meaning,  but  cap- 
able of  far  better  ex- 
pression. 

.Articles  :>  to  !), 
both  inclusive,  are 
good   as   written. 

".Article  ID.  The 
.Architect's  Status.  — 
The  Architect  shall. 
within  a  reasonable 
time,  make  decisions 
on  all  claims  of  the 
Owner  or  Contractor, 
and  on  all  other  mat- 
tens  relating  to  the 
execution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work  or 
the    interpretation    of 
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the  Contract  Documents. 

"1-lxcept  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly  provideil  in  or  ap- 
jiended  to  these  (leneral  Conditions  or  as  particularly  set 
forth  in  the  s])ecifications.  all  the  .Architect's  decisions  are 
subject  to  arbitration." 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  after  rewriting  in  a 
shorter  form,  should  be  adtled  to  Article  !),  where  it  more 
proiJerly  belongs,  and  the  second  paragraph  .should  appear 
under  the  caption,  ".Arbitration,"  or  be  discarded.  A  pro- 
vision that  none  but  particularly  mentioned  decisions  of  the 
.Architect  shall  be  subject  to  arbitration  is  safer  than  the 
])rovision  that  all  but  particularly  mentioned  decisions  shall 
l)e  subject  to  this  method  of  bringing  about  a  compromise. 
.Article  11   is  good  as  written. 

".Article  1"'.  -Materials,  Labor,  .Api)liances. — Cnless  (jther- 
wise  sti])ulated.  the  Contractor  shall  provide  and  pay  for  all 
materials,  labor,  water,  tools,  equijjment,  li,ght  and  ])ower 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

"L'nless  otherwise  specified,  all  materials  shall  be  new,  and 
both  workmanship  and  materials  shall  be  of  good  (|uality. 
The  Contractor  shall,  if  required,  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
ilence  as  to  the  kind  and  (|uality  of  materials. 

"The   Contractor  shall   not   em])loy   on   the   work   anx-   unfit 
])erson  or  anyone  not  skilled  in  the  work  assigned  to  him." 
The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  second  paragraph  is  not  sufficiently  definite. 
The  third  paragraph  is  not  bad,  but  is  very  poorly  placed. 
The   title   to   the   article   would   lead   no   one   to   susjject   that 
this  im])ortant  provision  was  contained  therein. 

".Article  l.'S.  Inspection  of  Work. — The  Owner,  the  .\rchi- 
tect  and  their  rejiresentatives  shall  at  all  times  have  access 
to  the  work  wherever  it  is  in  preparation  or  progress,  and 
the  Contractor  shall  provide  proper  facilities  for  such  access 
and  for  ins])ection. 

"If  the  specifications,  the  .Architect's  instructions,  laws,  or- 
dinances or  any  public  authority  require  any  work  to  be 
specially  tested  or  approved,  the  Contractor  shall  give  the 
Architect  timely  notice  of  its  readiness  for  inspection,  and 
the  Architect  shall  promjitly  inspect  it.  If  any  such  work 
should  be  covered  up  without  approval  or  consent,  it  mu.st, 
if   rei|uired   by   the   .Architect,   be   uncovered    for   examination 

at     the     Contractor's 
expense. 

"Re-examination  of 
(|iiestioned  work  may 
be  ordered  by  the 
.Architect  and,  if 
found  not  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  Con- 
tract, all  expense  of 
re-exaiuination  and 
replacement  shall  be 
liorne  by  the  Con- 
tractor, otherwise  it 
shall  be  allowed  as 
extra  work." 

Provision  for  ac- 
cess to  all  work 
wherever  in  progress 
for  purpose  of  in- 
spection is  in  accord- 
ance with  standard 
l)ractice,  but  as 
written  in  this  code 
the  architect  could 
demand  transporta- 
tion across  the  conti- 
nent, leaving  the 
contractor  no  defense 
but  the  possible  re- 
sult of  an  argument 
over    what    would    be 
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proper. 

In  the  second  parasra])!!  the  architect  is  granted  the  power 
to  re(|uire  special  tests  Ijv  mere  issuance  of  instructions  re- 
gardless of  specifications,  which  is  unfair.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  at  the  instance  of  the  architect  work  nuist  he  un- 
covered for  inspection  if  huilt  in,  but  limits  the  application 
of  the  provision  to  such  work  only  as  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  special  test  or  special  approval. 

While  one  would  naturally  expect  to  tinil  in  connection 
with  specification  matter  concerning  tests,  ;5onie  reference  to 
testing  laboratories,  their  competency  and  the  method  of 
(lefraving  cost  of  tests,  this  information  is  not  given  in  this 
code.  The  last  paragraph  is  very  loose  and  vague.  An  ar- 
gument could  easily  be  started  over  the  definition  of  "re- 
e.xaniination,"  especially  in  view  of  the  stateiuent  that  it  is 
something  to  be  "onlered"  by  the  architect.  Examinations, 
as  the  word  is  generally  construed  in  building  o|)erations, 
are  made  by  the  architect,  not  ordered  b_v  him. 

".Article  14.  Correction  of  Work  Before  l-'inal  Payment. — 
The  Contractor  shall  promptly  remove  from  the  premises  all 
materials,  whether  worked  or  unworked,  and  take  down  and 
remove  all  jiortions  of  the  work  condemned  by  the  .\rchitect 
as  failing  to  conform  to  the  Contract ;  and  the  Contractor 
shall  i)roniptly  replace  and  re-e.xecute  his  own  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Contract  and  without  expense  to  the 
( )wner,  and  shall  bear  the  expense  of  making  good  all  work 
of  other  contractors  destroved  or  damaged  by  such  removal 
or  replacement. 

■'If  the  Contractor  does  not  remove  such  condemned  work 
and  materials  within  a  reasonable  time,  fixed  by  written 
notice,  the  Owner  luay  remove  them  and  may  store  the  ma- 
terial at  the  expense  of  the  Contractor.  If  the  Contractor 
does  not  pay  the  expense  of  such  removal  within  five  days 
thereafter,  the  Owner  may,  upon  ten  days'  notice,  .sell  such 
materials  at  auction  or  at  private  sale,  and  shall  account  for 
the  net  proceeds  thereof,  after  deducting  all  the  costs  and 
expenses  that  should  have  lieen  borne  In'  the  Contractor." 


Slight  changes  in  the  first  paragraph  would  fit  it  for  ex- 
cellent service.  The  words,  "whether  worked  or  unworked." 
are  entirely  superfluous,  and  the  words  "so  condemned" 
should  be  inserted  in  the  sentence,  stating  what  the  con- 
tractor shall  replace  and  re-execute. 

The  second  paragraph  is  in  every  respect  bad,  and  if  ap- 
])lied  in  actual  practice  would  inevitably  lead  to  great  con- 
fusion, friction,  and  financial  tangles.  The  contractor's  fail- 
ure to  correct  defective  work  should  be  treated  as  an}'  other 
breach  of  contract,  i.  e.,  by  annulment  of  contract  or  by 
supplemental  agreement  on  damages. 

".\rticle  lo.  Deductions  for  L'ncorrected  Work. — If  the 
.Architect  deems  it  inexpedient  to  correct  work  injured  or  not 
done  in  accordance  with  the  Contract,  the  difference  in  value, 
together  with  a  fair  allowance  for  damage,  shall  be  deducted, 
if  acceptable  to  the  Owner." 

This  provision,  very  fair  and  pro]ier  in  substance,  would  be 
materiallv  improved  by  striking  out  the  last  five  words,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "may"  for  "shall." 

".Article  Hi.  Correction  of  Work  .After  Final  Payment. — 
\either  the  final  certificate  nor  payment  nor  any  provision 
in  the  Contract  Documents  shall  relieve  the  Contractor  of 
responsibility  for  negligence  or  faulty  materials  or  workman- 
ship within  the  extent  and  period  provided  by  law  and  u])on 
written  notice  he  shall  remedy  any  defects  due  thereto  and 
pav  for  any  damage  to  other  work  resulting  therefrom.  .All 
questions  arising  under  this  .Article  shall  be  decided  under 
.\rticles  lu  and  4-")." 

If  it  is  sought  to  hold  the  contractor  for  defects  after 
final  settlement,  it  should  in  equity  be  for  a  period  of  time 
fixed  in  the  specifications,  not  one  varying  in  the  different 
States,  and  ca])able  of  determination  only  by  consulting  a 
lawyer. 

This  article  is  faulty  furthermore,  in  that  it  is  inconclusive, 
necessitating  cross  reference  forward  and  backward  to  get 
its  final  meaning. 

(To  be  cuiitiniicJ.) 
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New  Corbin  Hardware. 


Knob  and  escutcheon 

of  Cooper  design. 

School  "Greek. 


W'c  have  received  copies  of  a  number 
of  circulars  issued  by  P.  &  I'".  Corbin, 
of  Xew  Britain,  in  which  new  goods  are 
shown  and  some  of  their  standard  spe- 
cialties presented  in  new  form.  They 
are  nicely  printed  in  two  colors  upon 
coated  paper,  and  show  the  goods  in  an 
attractive  manner. 

.\mong  the  new  arti- 
cles is  a  door  check  for 
c  o  u  ])  o  n    liooth    doors, 
consisting  of  the  stand- 
ard   Corbin    door   check 
with   an   attachment   for 
holding    the    door    ajar 
when    desired.      This    is 
Mscd   upon  the  doors  of 
ihc    booths    in    safe    de- 
posit  vaults,   in   connec- 
tion   with   a   lock   which 
automatically    locks    the 
door   when   it   is   closed, 
but  can  always  be  opened  from  the  inside 
li\-  turning  the  handle.     W'lien  the  booth 
is  ready  for  an  occupant,  the  attendant 
sets  the  door  ajar.     The  depositor  who 
wishes  to  use  it  opens  the  door  and  en- 
ters and  the  door  is  automatically  closed 
and  locked,  protecting  him   from   intru- 
sion.    When  he  wishes  to  leave,  he  sim- 
ply opens   the  door  and   walks  out.   the 
door    closing   and    locking   itself   behind 
him.  an  indicator  notifying  the  attendant 
that  the  booth  is  empty.     He  inspects  the 
booth  to  be  certain  that  nothing  of  value 
has  been  left  therein,  removes  any  waste 
paper,  and  sets  the  door  again  ajar.   This 
method  has  proven  a  safeguard  against 
loss   of  articles   which   depositors   some- 
times leave  by  accident  and  which  might 
be  appropriated  by  some  one  using  the 
booth  before  it  has  been  inspected. 

(3ne  of  the  folders  shows  the  various 
pieces  in  the  Corfu  design  of  cast  bronze 
hardware  made  in  a  paneled  effect  with 
Greek  motives.  The  sizes  adapt  it  for 
general  use  and  the  assortment  includes 
the  trim  for  built-in  cabinets.  The  taste 
of  the  times  shows  a  decided  revulsion  from  the  ornamental 
fittings  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  design  is  in  strict  accord 
with  modern  feeling.  The  artistic  effect  is  obtained  by  the 
modeling  of  the  jianels,  the  perfect  proportions  and  the  fine 
finish,  giving  an  effect  of  simplicity  and  elegance. 

The  .Artoise  design,  with  Louis  X\T  motives,  is  a 
distinct  departure  from  conventional  lines.  The  dis- 
tinctive appearance  of  the  knob  and  lever  handle  illus- 
trated, is  found  in  the 
other  pieces.  There  are 
no  large  escutcheons, 
this  design  being  in- 
teiKled  for  inside  use 
Dulv. 

The  demand  for  un- 
usual hardware  for  use 
on  bungalows  has  led 
r.  &  F"  Corbin  to  add 
several  door  handles  that  simu- 
late in  appearance  the  wrought 
iron  patterns  of  early  Colonial 
^    ,     ,   ,,  ,  (lavs,    when    the    village    black- 

Corbin  ball-bearing  master  -.  1111 

keyed  cylinder.  smUbs     forged     the     hardware 


Lever  handle  in  Artoise  design.  Louis  XVI. 

of  the  g 


from  bars  of  iron.  The  one  which  is  illus- 
trated herewith,  is  one  of  four  shown  in  a  cir- 
cular devoted   to  these  articles. 

.\  casement  ojierator  for  wintlows  swinging 
out  forms  the  subject  of  another  circular 
which  contains  illustrations  of  detail  for  archi- 
tects' use.  This  device  is  mounted  in  the 
window  frame  below  the  sill  and  stool,  with 
a  projecting  arm  which  engages  the  sash,  and 
an  operating  hanille  mounted  in  the  apron. 
The  only  part  visible  is  the  handle,  the  mech- 
anism being  concealed  from  view.  The  win- 
dow is  locked  firmly  in  any  jxisition  in  which 
the  handle  is  left,  no  other  fastening  being 
reipiired 

The   Corbin   ])in   t\uiibler 
cylinder   is    fully   described 
in  a  monograph,  and  espe- 
cial   reference    is    made    to 
the   master   cylinder   which 
is  meeting   with   favor   for 
use  in  big  institutions.    Sev- 
eral  01   tne  gigantic   electrical   engineering 
plants    have    discarded    other    systems    in 
favor    of   this    one,   and    the    Pennsylvania 
System    has    adopted    it    for   exclusive    use 
on   its  Eastern  division,  inchuling  its   Xew 
York   Citv   terminal.      It   gives   the  advan- 


Handle   for  bungalow 

doors,  in  hammered 

effea. 


The  Corbin  concealed  casement  operator. 


tages  of  two  separate 

and     distinct    locking 

mechanisms,  one  for  the  change  key  and 

one   for   the   master,   with   different   sets 

of  changes. 

<  )ne  sheet.  i)rinted  in  colors  and  evi- 
dently designed  for  insertion  in  a  loose 
leaf  cover,  shows  a  new  dis])lay  board 
for  Corbin  night  latches.  The  Corbin 
line  of  night  latches  has  had  many  addi- 
tions lately,  the  entire  line  containing 
over  forty  different  styles.  To  show 
plainly  this  "little  lock  of  the  people" 
these  boards  are  being  given  to  dealers, 
and  enable  the  dealer  to  show  his  custo- 
mer this  device  as  in  actual  use. 

Cojiies  of  all  of  these  circulars  will  be 
forwarded  upon  request. 

Corbin  hardware  is  right  in  line  with 
modern  ideas  and  sure  to  please.  The 
guest  room  knockers  are  the  hardware  man's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  elegance  of  the  home.  Their  use  is  borroweil 
from  Euroiie.  where  they  are  found  in  the  finest  residences. 
They  are  artistic  in  form,  and  give  an  effective  distinction, 
while  their  practical  value  commends  them  to  all.  P.  &  I'. 
Corbin  has  issued  a  "Knocker  Hook,"  which 
illustrates  the  Corbin  knockers  for  both  interior 
anil  entrance  doors. 
This  book  will  be 
mailed  on  re(|uest. 

Representative  of  the 
best  architecture  of  this 
country,    the     Pennsyl- 
vania    Terminal     Sta- 
tion    and     the     Grand 
Central    Railway    Sta- 
tion at   Xew    Vork  are 
ec|uipped    with    Corbin 
Corbin    also    issues    a 
the    door    check,    which 
full    particulars    on    this 


Knob  and  base  in  Artoise 
design.  Louis  XVL 


hardware, 
book    on 
contains 
mechanism. 


Corbin  nighl  latches  on' the 
new  display  boarxJ. 
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The  Gravity  Method 


oc 


[V( 


ovmp' 


Merchandise. 


E\"1{1\V  incrcliaiit  and  nianutacturcr  i>  Ucciily  intcrok'il 
in  ciittini^  liaiKllini;-  expense.  A  method,  therefore, 
whicli.  I)v  makiiii;  use  of  the  force  of  i4ravity,  tlie 
cheapest  motive  power  in  existence,  practically  eliniin- 
alcs  the  expense  of  moving  goods  from  one  Moor  to  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  speeds  np  their  delivery  to  an\'  gi\en 
point  shmdd  he  carefully  considered  liy  all  business  estahlish- 
nients  occupying  huildings  of  two  or  more  stories,  and  hav- 
ing packaged,  hoxed,  bagged 
and  barrelled  merchandise 
to  move  in  a  downward 
course. 

To  meet  the  demand  for 
such  a  method  the  Otis 
I'Hevator  Company,  of  Xeu 
N'ork,  has  develojied  and 
brought  to  perfection  the 
( iravity  Spiral  Conveyor,  a 
transferring  medium  which 
in  its  simplest  form  con- 
sists of  a  spiral  blade,  built 
within  a  circular  shaft, 
made  up  of  steel  plates  so 
fitted  together  as  to  form 
a  perfectlv  smooth  surface 
on  which  goods  of  any  size 
and  description  will  glide 
swiftly  and  easily  to  the 
outlets. 

.\  great  variety  of  types, 
each  adapted  to  the  usage 
for  which  it  is  intended,  has 
been  developed,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  open  type  and  the  closed  type.  The  open 
conveyor  is  best  suited  to  the  handling  of  large,  bulky  ma- 
terial such  as  boxed  and  cased  goods,  wholesale  and  ware- 
house merchandise,  factory  products  and  the  like.  The  in- 
lets are  located  near  the  floor  level  so  that  the  goods  can  be 
placed  on  the  conveyor  without  being  lifted,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  blade  is  calculated  with  such  accurate  precision  as  to 
allow  the  packages  to  be  carried  downward  rapidly,  but  in 
absolute  safety  to  the  outlets.  Protecting  steel  sides  confine 
the  goods  to  the  sliding  surface  in  their  descent. 

The  closed  tvpe  is  usually  recommended  for  handling  the 
smaller  and  more  compact  classes  of 
merchandise,  especially  small  pack- 
ages of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
In  this  type  the  blades  are  enclosed 
in  a  steel  cylindrical  shell  which, 
among  other  ailvantages.  precludes 
the  possibility  of  strayed  or  stolen 
packages,  an  inconvenience  which 
might  occur  in  the  handling  of 
thousands  of  small  packages  on  an 
open  type  conveyor. 

Gravity  spiral  conveyors  possess 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  ar- 
rangements possible.  The  closed 
type  may  have  one,  two  or  three,  and 
in  some  cases  even  more,  spiral 
blades,  and  inlets  may  be  located  at 
all  floors  or  any  desired  floor,  thus 
permitting  the  spirals  to  be  used  in 
a  number  of  different  ways  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  particular 
business  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  open  type  one  or  two 
spirals  may  be  used,  and  here  again 
the  diflferent  arrangements  possible 
are  dictated  by  the  re(|uirements  of 
each  particular  case. 

In    the   accompanying    illustrations, 


Belt  Conveyors  receiving  packages  from  ouliels. 


Belt  Conveyor  delivennj'.  wrapped  packages. 


tigiucs  :;  anil  I  show  a  closed  ty|)e  convcMir  in  operation  m 
a  wholesale  merchandise  warehouse,  figure  :'>  showing  the 
liaskcts  containing  goods  being  placed  in  the  inlet  at  one  of 
the  stock  lloors,  anil  in  figure  4  the  baskets  are  being  re- 
ceived in  the  packing  room. 

h'igures   ."i  and   li   illustrate  a   large   oi)en   type  conveyor   in 
the  same  establishment. 

As    an     illustration    of    the    possibilities    of    arrangement, 

figures  i  and  8  .show  a 
multi-s|)iral  conveyor  in  a 
large  clothing  manufactur- 
ing establishment.  This 
conveyor  has  six  .separate 
blades,  serving  all  floors 
from  the  mth  to  the  ship- 
ping- room  in  the  basement. 
The  capacity  of  the  grav- 
ity spiral  conveyor  is  ob- 
viously enormous,  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  speed 
at  which  the  packages  can 
be  carried  away  from  the 
outlets.  F"or  this  reason 
horizontal  belt  conveyors 
are  often  used,  where  mis- 
cellaneous small  packages 
are  handled  in  large  quan- 
tities, for  transferring  the 
packages  to  the  conveyor 
inlets  and  also  for  the  sub- 
se(|uent  distribution  of  the 
goods.  Figures  1  and  2 
clearly  illustrate  the  use  of  the  belt  conveyor  as  a  com- 
])lement  of  the  gravity  conveyor. 

( Iravity  spiral  conveyors  of  both  the  open  and  closed  tvpes 
are  furnished  with  a  complete  equi[)nient  of  automatic' fire 
doors.  These  fire  doors  are  furnished  in  two  designs,  known 
as  the  vertical  sliding  and  hinged  types.  The  vertical  sliding 
fire  door,  which  is  used  at  all  side  inlets  of  the  closed  types 
of  conveyors  and  at  the  intersection  of  all  floors  of  the  open 
type,  are  counter-balanced  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  re- 
main closed  unless  fastened.  This  fastening  consists  of  a 
latch  and  fusible  link  which  melts  in  case'  of  fire.  The 
counter-balance,  thus  liberated,  allows  the  door  to  close  and 
thus  com])Ietely  shuts  off  the  con- 
veyor from  the  fire.  The  hinged 
drop  doors  are  usually  arranged  to 
cover  the  outlets  of  the  closed  con- 
veyors, and  the  top  inlets  of  both  the 
open  and  closed  types.  These  are 
counter-balanced  and  fastened  with 
a  chain  and  fusible  link  similar  to 
the  sliding  doors. 


ELECTRIC  TRACTION 
ELEVATORS 

.\n  electric  elevator,  basicly,  con- 
sists of  a  car.  a  counterweight,  hoist- 
ing cables,  a  motor  which  drives  a 
sheave  or  drum  about  which  the 
hoi.sting  cables  wind  and  an  electro- 
magnet controller,  which  is  actuated 
by  a  master  switch  in  the  car,  and 
which  regulates  the  starts,  stops  and 
speeds  of  the  elevator. 

The  first  electric  elevators  were 
lunfined  entirely  to  the  drum  type 
"f  machine,  that  is,  a  machine  with 
.1  grooved  drum  about  which  the 
hoisting  cables  are  wound  and  which 
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i^  ilrivfii  lliniugli  wdnn 
tjcarinfj;  by  an  electric 
motor.  This  type  of  ma- 
chine \va>  hin'lil\'  satisfac- 
tory until,  with  the  advent 
of  steel  sUeleton  skyscraper 
construction,  buildings 
were  designed  aoO.  300. 
."iiHi,   and   recentlv   1100   and 


Inlel  to  closed  type  conveyor 
at  one  of  [he  slock  floors. 


Outlet  of  large  open  type  conveyor. 


70(1  feet  high.  For 
buililings  of  such 
heights  the  drum  types 
of  ni  a  chines  were 
found  wholly  inade- 
i|uate  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  very  large 
drum  sizes  necessary 
to  accommodate  the 
cables  of  these  high 
rise  elevators,  but  also 
because  of  the  practi- 
cal speed  limitations  of  these  types. 

Accordingly,  the  traction  principle  of  construction  was 
adopted  and  developed,  resulting  in  the  geared  and  gear- 
less  traction  types. 

The  ( )tis  Electric  Traction  Elevator  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  motion  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
traction  existing  between  the  driving  sheave  and  the 
iioisting  cables.  In  order  to  jiroduce  the  necessary  ten- 
sion for  this  result,  the  hoisting  cables,  from  one  end  of 
which  is  sus]iended  the  car  and  from  the  other  end  the 
counterweight,  pass  partially  around  the  traction  driving- 
sheave  in  lieu  of  a  drum,  continuing  around  an  iiller  leail- 
ing  sheave,  thence  again  around  the  driving  sheave,  there- 
by forming  a  complete  loop  around  these  two  sheaves. 

The  Ciearless  Traction  Elevator  is  the  logical  result  of 
the  present-day  tendency  toward  simple  construction,  econom- 
ical o])eration  and  the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety.  Xo 
one  who  has  ridden  in  one  of  these  elevators  has  failed  to 
appreciate  that  the  machine  which  accomplishes  what  this  one 
does  so  easily  and  smoothly,  at  the  same  time  impressing  the 
passenger  with  such  a  feeling  of  solidity  and  security,  is  the 
machine  which  the  public  has  wanted  and  will  want  from  now 
on. 

In   ibis  type   of  elevator  the   working  parts  have  been   re- 


duceil  to  the  fewest  ])0ssiblc  elements,  but  at  the  same  time 
absolute  safely  and  perfection  of  operation  have  been  secured 
l)v  the  application  of  a  sufficient  number  of  highly  ingenious 
devices  an<l  controlling  features. 

The  machine  itself  consists  essentially  of  a  motor,  a  trac- 
tion  driving  sheave  and   a   magnetically   released,   spring  ap- 
lilied   brake,   all   com])aclly   grouped   and   mounted   on   a   con- 
tinuous  heavy   iron    beil.      Instead   of   the   high   speed   motor 
customarily  used   with   the  ( ieared   Electric    Elevator,   a   slow 
s])ee(l  motor  designed  especially   for  the   service   is  eni- 
])loved.     These  motors,  due  to  their  special  design,  have 
a  remarkabl)'  high  efficiency.     The  armature  shaft  which 
is  of  high   tensile  steel   serves  merely  as  a  support   for 
the  load,   and  on   it  are  mounted   the  brake  pulley  and 
driving   sheave.      The   actual    drive    from    the   armatin-e 
^liiiler  to  the  sheave  is  effected  through  a  tlange  integral 
with   the  s])ider  and  bolted  directly  to  the  sheave,  thus 
eliminating    all    torsional    strains    to    the    shaft,    and    the 
Use  of  keys. 

The  tjearless  Traction  Elevator  may  be  used  for  anv 
rise  whatsoever,  since  this  invention  does  not  have  to 
consider  a  drum  u|)on  wdiich  the  hoisting  cables  are 
wound.  The  direct  drive  and  consequent  elimination 
of  all  intermediate  gearing  between  the  motor  and  driv- 
ing member  results  in  a  machine  of  very  high  efficiencv, 
and  absolutely  prevents  any  possibility  of  vibration  or 
noise.  With  the  slow  sjieed  motor  employed,  the  ino- 
metitum  is  nuich  less  than  with  a  smaller  high  speed 
motor,  permitting  of  greater  ease  in  starting  and  stop- 
ping, and  resulting  in  a  smooth  and  practically  faultless 
movement  of  the  car.  Moreover,  the  coni])act  and 
simple  arrangeiuent  of  parts  effects  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  installation  and  economy  of  space. 

The  controller  used  with  these  elevators  embodies  the 
very  latest  application  of  electro-magnetic  switches.  It 
is  actuated  by  a  master  switch  in  the  car,  and  gives 
une.xcelled  starting,  accelerating,  retarding  and  stopping 
effects. 

The  controller  is  so  designed  in  connection  with  the 
motor  that  the  initial  retardation  of  the  car  in  coming 
to  rest  is  independent  of  the  brake,  the  latter  being 
re(|uisitioned  to  bring  the  car  to  a  final  and  positive 
sto])  and  to  hold  it  at  the  landings. 

The  motor  is  also  governed  in  such  a  wav,  electricallv, 
as  to  prevent  the  car  from  attaining  anv  excessive  speed, 
no  matter  what  the  load  in  it  may  be. 

In  designing  the  controlling  equipment,  one  of  the 
features  demanding  greatest  consideration,  in  view  of 
the    very    high    speed    at    which    the    cars    run,     is     the 

automatic  r  e- 
tarding  of  their 
speed  to  a  final 
stop  at  the  uj)- 
per  and  lower 
terminals  of 
travel.  This  re- 
sult is  very  sat- 
isfactorilv       a  t- 


tained  by  a  multi-arm 
switch  located  on  the  car. 
This  sw'itch  is  operated  by 
cams  in  the  hatchway  that 
open  the  contacts,  one 
after  the  other,  as  the  car 
approaches  the  limits  of 
-travel.  This  automatic 
feature  is  entirely  inde- 
]iendent  of  the  operatttr  in 
the    car. 
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TI 1  F,  Oregon  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
has  recently  assisted  in  conducting  a  very  satisfac- 
tory competition.  \\  hile  the  Chapter  agrees  with 
the  Institute  that  the  choosing  of  an  architect  by 
selection  is,  in  general,  better  than  by  competition,  it  feels 
that  for  public  buildings,  such  as  schools,  city  halls,  court 
houses,  etc.,  the  com])etitive  method  is  better  for  the  tax- 
paver.  In  carrying  out  this  idea,  and  trying  to  be  of 
some  pulilic  service,  the  Chapter  has  offered  its  services 
in  a  number  of  cases,  one  of  which  has  just  been  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  School  District  of 
Baker,  Oregon,  had  vote  d 
$ia."'),0()()  for  a  new  High 
School,  and  in  order  to  insure 
a  fair  competition  the  Chapter 
offered  to  furnish  the  services 
of  a  Professional  .\dviser  and 
Jurv,  at  its  own  expense.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  the  School 
Board,  however,  insisting  on 
paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Professional  Adviser.  As  the 
result  of  a  public  invitation 
by  the  School  Board,  twenty- 
three  architects  sub  m  i  tted 
credentials,  as  required  by  the 
Professional  A  d  v  i  s  e  r  and 
from  the  credentials  passed 
on  favorably  by  him  the 
Board  selected  nine  competi- 
tors. This  selection  was  made 
by  the  Board  in  secret  session, 
and  without  suggestion  from 
the  Professional  Adviser. 
The  Program  was  drawn  in 
conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  standard  re- 
quirements of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  by  the 
Professional  Adviser,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Institute  lo- 
cal Subcommittee  on  Compe- 
titions. The  Jury  consisted  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  an  ar- 
chitect selected  by  the  School 
Board,  and  an  architect  selected 
by  the  competitors.  At  the 
close  of  the  competition  the 
drawings  were  considered  by 
the  Jury,  meeting  on  two  separate  days,  and  the  result  was 
submitted  to  the  School  Board,  which  confirmed  the  choice 
of  the  Jury  and  selected  as  architects  for  the  building 
Messrs.  Ellis  F.  Lawrence  and  William  G.  Holford,  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  School  Board  of  Baker  consists  of  O.  P.  Ison,  Chair- 
man;  N.  C.  Haskell,  W.  S.  Levens.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Ernest 
Welch  and  W.  S.  Bowers,  Clerk.  Mr.  F.  A.  Naramore, 
A,  A.  I.  A.,  of  Portland,  gave  his  services  as  Professional 
Adviser,  as  did  the  Jury,  who  were  J.  A.  Churchill,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Oregon  ;  Folger  Johnson, 
architect,  of  Portland,  and  Carl  F.  Gould,  A.  A.  I.  A.,  of 
Seattle,  Washington. 


CENTRAL  FIGUR 
WISCONSIN 


As  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  the  Board  found  in  the 
competition,  the  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
competitors : 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  School  District  No.  -J,  Baker 
County,  C  )regon,  is  desirous  of  extending  to  you  its  thanks 
for  your  taking  the  time  and  trouble  required  in  ])reparing 
l)lans  for  submission  in  our  recent  competition.  The  ISoard 
selected  the  names  of  nine  competitors  from  among  about 
twenty  submitted,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  the  high 
class  of  all  of  the  plans  entered  in  the  competition." 

THE  CIVIC  CENTEK. 

The  Civic  Center  Improve- 
ment Club  of  San  I'rancisco 
deserves  considerable  praise 
for  its  unselfish  work  and  the 
stand  that  it  has  taken  for  the 
artistic  integrity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  This  or- 
ganization publishes  a  weekly 
magazine  for  the  sole  purpose 
i)f  furthering-  and  inciting  in- 
terest in  civic  improvement. 

The  club  is  devoting  most 
of  its  attention  in  seeing  that 
the  Civic  Center  plan  is  car- 
ried out  as  originally  planned. 
It  advocates  a  city  ])lanning 
connnission  with  authority  as 
well  as  responsibility  to  make 
.San  Francisco  the  scenic  won- 
der of  the  world :  and  urges 
that  such  a  commission  should 
direct  and  not  merely  advise 
in  all  that  relates  to  city 
adornment.  The  hit-or-miss 
plan  has  proven  a  costly  fail- 
ure, so  much  so  that  every 
visitin,g  connoisseur  marvels 
at  our  unthinkable  neglect  of 
natural  advantages.  The  cold 
truth  is  that  the  people  of 
artistic  taste  have  never  had 
a  say  in  the  adornment  af- 
fairs of  the  city,  excepting,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  the  Civic 
Center. 

Disorderly  a  n  d  inartistic 
development  could  easily  oc- 
cur in  the  Civic  Center  unless 
there  is  intelligent  and  independent  authority  to  check  bad 
taste  and  stimulate  an  artistic  sense  of  proportion.  At 
least,  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  previous  experiences  in  city 
adornment  enterprise,  that  it  could  be  badly  disfigured. 
The  artistic  success  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
was  not  accidental.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  architects 
and  art  commissions  were  permitted  to  perform  as  thev  had 
planned.  Authority  and  res])onsibility  were  happily  coupled. 
Given  a  free  hand,  they  were  able  to  try  effects  and  make 
required  changes.  To  these  trials,  to  the  alterations  in 
figures,  medallions  and  other  sculptural  work  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  harmony  that  has  astonished  and  delighted 
the  world. 
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0__  The    regular   monthly   nieetiny;   of   the    San    l'"ran- 

»'""  Cisco    Chapter   of   the    American    Institute    of    Ar- 

l^-ranini&fn     ehitects    was    held    in    the    Italian    Room    of    the 
JT  rdIliUl»<l.U     gj     Francis    Hotel,   on   Thursday   eveniuR.    March 
Ifi,   IHlfi. 

The  mcetinj;  was  called  to  order  at  8::iil  p.  m.  by  the  President, 
Mr.   W.   B.   Faville.     Seventy  members  and  i^uests  were  present. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  February 
17,    I'.lie,   was   dispensed   with. 

The  following  communications  were  ordered  read  and  placed 
on   file: 

From    Mr.    Flavel    Shnrtleff,    Secretary   of   the    National    Confer- 
ence   on    City    Planning,    enclosing    copy    of    January    Quarterly    of 
the   City   Plan;   from   the   .\merican    h'ederation   of   .^rts,   regarding 
the    Seventh    .\nnual    Convention    in    Washington,    U.    C,    .May    17 
to   19,   1916;   from    L.   M.   King,   Secretary   San   Francisco   Chamber 
of     Commerce     regarding    appropriation     for     the     Ocean     Beach 
Esplanade;   from  Charles   Peter  Weeks,   regardin.g  the   location   of 
a   Power    Plant   in   Washington; 
from     Hon.    Julius    Kahn,    rela- 
tive   to    the    construction    of    a 
building   for  the   Department  of 
Justice;    from    Senator    John    I. 
X'olan,    referring    to    the    same 
matter;    from    Burt    L.    Fenner, 
Secretary  of  the   A.   I.   .\..  rela- 
tive    to     protests     of     members 
against   H.   R.  bill   No.  74:j. 

The  Chair  stated  that  this 
was  the  lirst  of  a  series  of  three 
meetings  of  the  Chapter  to  be 
devoted  to  City  Planning,  and 
that  at  this  meeting  the  Chap- 
ter would  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the 
City  .Attorney,  City  Engineer. 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and 
Boulevards.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Leonard,  all  of  whom 
were  particularly  ipialified  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  San 
I'rancisco  from  a  City  Plan- 
ning standpoint.  The  next 
meeting  would  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco  Water 
Fronts,  and  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Harbor  Com- 
mission and  the  Oakland 
Board,  would  be  invited  to 
discuss  the  matter.  The  final 
meeting  would  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Burn- 
ham  Plan  for  San  Francisco, 
and  a  general  resume  of  the 
matters  discussed  at  the  pre- 
vious meetings. 

Honorable  Percy  V.  Long. 
City  ."Ktlorney,  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention.  Mr.  Long 
discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  City  Planning,  particu- 
larly calling  attention  to'  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  should 
profit  by  the  experience  that 
New  York  was  having,  by  rea- 
son of  a  failure  to  establish 
restricted  /ones  for  the  conduct 
of  certain  lines  of  business. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr. 
A.  J.  Cleary,  .Assistant  En- 
gineer, who  spoke  on  what  the 
City  Engineer's  Office  was 
doing  to  promote  a  definite 
plan  for  the  future  growth  of 
San   Francisco. 

Dr.  A.  D'Ancona,  President 
of     the     Board     of     Education, 

spoke  on  the  matter  of  providing  adequate  school  house  and  play- 
ground  facilities   and   their   proper   location. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  gave 
an  outline  of  the  Boulevard  System  of  San  I'Vancisco,  and  laid 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  providing  Park  areas  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

.Mr.  Joseph  Leonard  told  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  laying 
out  a  restricted  residence  park,  and  the  lack  of  proper  lines  of 
communication  between  various  parts  of  our  city.  He  also  made 
the  point  that  the  questions  at  issue  were  not  (|uestions  really 
of  City   Planning,   but  of  re-planning  a   city. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Chapter  was  voted  to  all   the   speakers. 


On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
h'inance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  endorsing  an  ap- 
propriation out  of  the  next  tax  levy  for  the  second  section  of 
the  Ocean  Beach  Esplanade.  It  was  also  moved,  seconded  and 
carried,  that  the  Chapter  send  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  Sena- 
tors \ewlands  and  Phelan,  for  their  stand  in  supporting  the  work 
of  the   Fine   .Arts   Commission   in   the   City   of   Washington. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned   at    11:10  p.  m. 


Oregon 
Chapter 
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Meeting  at  The  llazelwood,  Thursday  noon,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  liilii,  called  to  order  by  President  Hol- 
ford.  The  Secretary  not  being  present,  Mr.  Beck- 
with  was  appointed  temporary  Secretary  by  the 
Chair. 
Members    present:      Messrs.    Williams,    Lazarus,    Holford,    Rich, 

Fouilhoux,  Naraniore,  Smith, 
Bcckvvith,  Doyle,  Thompson, 
and    Hogue. 

Minutes      of      the      previous 
meeting   approved   as   printed. 

Reports  of  Committees  — 
Legislative  Committee:  No 
report.  Publicity  Committee: 
No  report.  Educational  Com- 
mittee: Members'  attention 
called  to  the  meetings  being 
held  every  Friday  night  at  the 
East  Side  Library.  Entertain- 
ment Committee;  No  report. 
Competition  Committee:  Baker 
High  School  competition  draw- 
ings being  judged  today  and 
tomorrow,  by  Mr.  I''olger  John- 
son. Mr.  Carl  Gould,  of  Seattle, 
and  .Mr.  Churchill,  of  Salem. 
The  program  ot  the  Baker 
School  competition  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Competition 
Committee  of  the  Chapter  and 
of  the  Institute.  The  compe- 
tition was  advertised  by  the 
Baker  School  Board,  and  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  by 
typewritten  copies  of  the  ad- 
vertisement mailed  to  each 
member  by  the  Chapter,  and 
to  the  attention  of  other  com- 
petitors thru  the  publication 
of  the  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  School 
Board.  The  credentials  of 
twenty-three  applicants  were 
passed  on  by  Mr.  Naraniore,  as 
Professional  .Adviser,  and  from 
these  the  School  Board  selected 
nine  competitors,  three  of 
whom  were  members  of  the 
Chapter.  The  selections  made 
by  the  Board  were  in  secret 
session  and  without  advice  or 
suggestion  from  the  Profes- 
sional .Adviser.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  J.  A.  Churchill, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Folger  John- 
son, .Architect,  these  two  se- 
lected by  the  School  Board, 
.md  Carl  F.  Gould,  .Architect, 
of  Seattle,  selected  by  the 
rompetitors.  The  competition 
closed  February  14,  and  the 
selection  of  the  jury  was  the 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Holford,  this 
selection  being  confirmed  by 
the  School  Board. 
The  Competition  Committee  met  J.  .A.  Churchill,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  regard  to  a  competition  for 
Rural  Schools,  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  competition  for 
a  one,  two,  and  four-room  school  building.  .\Ir.  Churchill  offers 
a  sum  of  money  for  prizes  which  will  probably  be  divided  into 
three  prizes  of  $:i.5,  .$;iO  and  $3.5.  The  competition  will  be  un- 
limited, but  will  consist  of  as  few  and  simple  drawings,  in  pencil, 
as  possible.  The  program  will  be  announced  soon  and  will  prob- 
ably call  for  plan  and  elevations  of  the  one-room  school  and 
suggestion  sketches  for  the  application  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
design   to  the   larger   schools. 

Mr.    Hogue    told    about    Mr.    Churchill's    conversation    with    him 
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You  Architects  Have 

Great  Responsibilities 


You  are  held  directly  responsible  for  every  part  of  the  work. 

The  contractors — the  carpenters,  the  plumbers,  and  others — 
all  gracefully  sidestep  any  complaint  by  referring  the  builder 
to  you. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  are  legally  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  any  fixture  to  do  its  work  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  question  of  future  business — of  holding  and  building 
a  reputation — of  making  every  client  of  yours  a  booster. 

Your  only  recourse  is  to  the  manufacturer.  If  he  fails  to 
realize  the  importance  of  your  position — if  he  refuses  to  replace 
the  unsatisfactory  fixture — or  only  does  so  after  a  long-drawn-out 
investigation,  your  client  becomes  dissatisfied.  The  possibility 
of  future  work  becomes  small. 

We  fully  realize  the  importance  of  your  work,  and  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  co-operate.  With  us  there  can  be  no  long- 
drawn-out  investigation.  Our  main  offices  and  factories  are 
right  here  on  the  Coast.  Any  defective  fixture  can  be  replaced 
immediately.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  transcontinental 
shipments. 

Our  guarantee  fully  protects  you,  for  all  the  ypcicific' 
line  is  guaranteed  forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship 
or  materials. 


U 


(pacific" 


PLUMBING    FIXTURES 


SHOIf'ROOM: 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


FACTORIES: 
Richmond, 
California 
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regarding  the  Chapter's  holding  a  competition  for  small  rural 
school  buildings.  Mr.  Doyle  made  a  motion  that  the  Chapter 
conduct  this  competition  thru  its  Competition  Committee,  and 
that  this  Committee  be  given  the  power  to  act  wih  Mr.  Churchill 
in    arranging    necessary    details;    seconded    by    Mr,    Rich;    motion 

carried,  ,       ,    r. 

Mention  was  made  tliat  the  Roseburg  School  Board  mtended 
building  a  High  School  in  the  near  future,  Mr,  Naramore  made 
a  motion  that  the  Competition  Committee  take  up  the  matter  of 
a  competition  with  the  Roseburg  School  Board;  seconded  by 
Mr,  Thompson,  motion  carried,  Mr,  Williams  introduced  an 
amendment  to  this  motion  "that  if  a  comjietition  is  lield  thru 
the  Chapter  that  this  competition  be  open  to  all  the  .Architects 
of  the  State."  This  amendment  was  allowed  to  stand  as  a  part 
of  the   minutes  on   request   of   Mr,   Williams. 

Municipal  Plans  and  AfTairs;  Mr.  John.son,  not  being  present, 
Mr,  Naramore  spoke  of  the  good  work  done  by  this  committee 
in  assisting  with  the  selection  of  the  Jefiferson  Statue  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  present 
Jefferson  High  School,  Mr. 
Doyle  made  a  motion  that  a 
record  be  made  of  this  in  the 
minutes;  seconded  by  Mr. 
I'^ouilhoux;    motion    carried. 

Professional  Practice;  Xo 
report. 

Communications:  Letter 

from  "House  Beautiful"  re- 
garding house  competition;  re- 
ferred to  Competition  Commit- 
tee. Letter  from  the  Insti- 
tute regarding  the  new  appli- 
cation for  membership.  Mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Doyle  that  a  copy 
of  this  notice  be  sent  to  all 
members;  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beckwith;    motion    carried. 

Xew  Business;  Motion  by 
Mr.  Rogue  that  .Mr.  CtouUI  and 
Mr.  Churchill,  jud.ges  of  the 
Baker  Competition,  be  ten- 
dered a  luncheon  or  dinner 
Friday,  February  18th;  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Smith;  motion 
carried.  No  further  business. 
Meeting   adjourned. 
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The  Chapter  met  at  the  Ar- 
chitectural Club  Rooms,  203 
14th  .-Avenue  North,  at  6:30 
p.  m.,  February  14,  lIlICi,  with 
President  Loveless  in  the 
chair,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers  present:  Loveless,  Sex- 
smith.  Cote,  Huntington,  .Mden, 
Parks,  Schack,  Noldenhour, 
Gould,  Willcox,  Richardson, 
Field,  Everett.  Willatzen, 
Baeder,  Josenhans,  Storey. 

.\fter  dining  at  the  Club 
Rooms,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order,  and  the  minutes  of 
tlie  previous  meeting  were 
read   and   approved. 

A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Building  Material 
Dealers'  Credit  -Association 
1B64-5  Empire  Building),  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  this 
Chapter  "to  secure  from  us 
any  information  at  any  time 
that  is  within  our  means  to 
give,  and  which  may  be  of  as- 
sistance    to     you     in     handling 

your      business."  ,'\  f  t  e  r      a     lengthy     discussion,     in     which 

several  of  the  members  took  part,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  President  communicate  with  this  organization,  and  ob- 
tain fuller  information,  and  report  his  findings  at  the  next  Chap- 
ter  meeting, 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  C,  Kemper,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  regarding  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Frank  B,  Williams,  of  the  City  Club,  N,  Y„  on  the  City 
Planning  of  the  United  States,  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  Mr.  Williams,  asking  for  further  particulars  regarding  sub- 
ject matter,   price,  etc. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  letter  to 
the  Bellingham  School  Board  reported  that  they  had  submitted 
a  draft  of  same  to  .Mr.  Josenhans,  Mr.  Josenhans  reported  that 
he  had  retained  the  draft  through  a  misunderstanding,  A  motion 
to  reconsider  the  original  motion  was  made  and  carried.     After  a 
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Ha'cIv  discussion  among  the  members,  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  original  committee  send  a  copy  of  the  letter 
they  proposed  to  send  to  the  School  Board  of  Bellingham,  to  the 
-Architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Doane,  giving  him  the  opportunity 
to  reply,  before  sending  the  letter  to  the  School   Board. 

.\lr,  Willcox  then  spoke  in  a  very  interesting  manner  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute,  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Washington,  Mr.  Willcox  explained  in  detail 
the  action  of  the  Board  relative  to  the  expenses  of  delegates  to 
the  .Annual  Convention,  showing  that  the  Chapters  which  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  Convention  City  will  receive  the 
largest  sums  toward  their  expenses,  and  that  hereafter  there 
would  be  no  valid  excuse  for  a  lack  of  representation  from  these 
distant  bodies.  He  also  spoke  of  a  scheme  which  the  Board  of 
Directors  had  under  consideration,  and  which  was  being  for- 
tnnlated  to  arrange  for  a  measure  of  publicity  for  the  Institute 
whereby  the  Institute  might  possibly  stand  sponsor  to  a  series 
of  plans   for   small   houses   which   would   be   available   all   over  the 

Lfnited    States,    and     would    be 
■••,  '      under  the   control  of  the   Chap- 

ters, Mr.  Willcox  also  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  which 
the  Institute  had  on  the  Gov- 
ernment architecture,  citing 
the  instance  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  was  planned  to 
be  faced  with  brick,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  various  Chapters, 
was  changed  to  a  stone-faced 
building. 

The  name  of  Mr,  Gerald 
Castle  Field  was  placed  before 
the  members  for  advancement 
from  Junior  to  Regular  mem- 
bership, and  after  a  regular 
ballot,  Mr,  Field  was  declared 
to   be   unanimously   elected. 

A  telegram  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  to  the 
President  of  this  Chapter  was 
read,  asking  our  President  to 
wire  Congress  at  once  pro- 
testing against  the  erection  on 
the  Mall,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Washington  -Monument,  of  a 
power  house  with  four  large 
smokestacks;  this.  President 
Loveless  immediately  did,  and 
he  then  received  a  second  tele- 
gram asking  for  a  reply  to 
Congress  from  those  familiar 
with  the  City  of  Washington; 
this  the  Chapter  ordered  sent, 
and  the  President  was  dele- 
gated to  see  that  same  was 
done. 

■Mr,  Sexsmith  stated  that 
tliere  was  a  possibility  that  the 
Course  of  Architecture  at  the 
LIniversity  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  might  be  taken  to  the 
State  College  at  Pullman,  and 
eliminated  from  the  Course 
here.  He,  therefore,  desired 
that  the  Chapter  go  on  record 
with  a  resolution  stating  that 
they  would  deem  Seattle  the 
logical  place  for  such  a  course 
to  be  held.  After  considerable 
discussion,  it  was  voted  that 
the  Committee  of  Education, 
with  two  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  President, 
formulate  such  a  motion. 
Later  the  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  .Alden  and  Mr.  Cote  on  this  committee.  The 
motion  also  included  the  President  and  Secretary  to  act  with  the 
committee  in  this  matter.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gould  expressed  his  readiness  to  devote  an  evening 
to  the  outlining  of  the  work  which  was  being  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity, both  as  regards  the  Architectural  Course  and  the  new 
scheme   for  the   buildings, 

Mr.  Gould  lirought  up  the  matter  of  a  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  place  all  the  National  Park  Employes  under  Civil 
Service.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
to  report  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Council  was 
given  the  power  to  act  in  the  matter. 

Tlie  Secretary  read  an  extract  from  an  unknown  source  entitled 
"A  Professional  Doctrine."  This  was  ordered  copied,  and  a  copy 
to  be  sent  to  each  member.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  at 
10:30   p.   m. 
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Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of  Atlas -W^hite 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Co, 
United  Materials  Company 
Pacific  Portland  Cement  Co.     . 
Oro  Grande  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 


Sunset  Lime  Company 
Los  Angeles  Lime  Co. 
Western  Commercial  Co. 


San  Francisco  California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Robert   H.   Winn  Co.      .     .     .     San   Diego.   Cal. 

San  Francisco  Howard  Company Oakland,   Cal. 

Los  Angeles  Consolidated  Supply  Co.    .    Spokane.  Wash. 

Los  Angeles  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles  F.   T.   Crowe  &  Co.      .       .     Portland.   Ore. 

Los  Angeles  Evans,    Coleman    &    Evans.    Vancouver 

and   Victoria.   B.   C. 


VANDERBEEK    HOUSE 
HACKENSACK,  N  J 

Buili  about  1717 


Early  Stucco  Houses 

\^ f  have  jiallirrcd  into  a  rallicr  fine  ii)iiiiii<:;ra[ili.  some  rhaiiiiiii^  cx- 
aiiiplc:?  of  early  stucco  houses  in  America.  The  warm,  mellowed  tones 
of  this  old  stucco,  with  its  pleasinu;  surface-inequalities,  foliowinj;  the 
unevenness  of  the  stone  hase,  are  a  fund  of  availahle  precedent  little 
drawn  upon,  as  yet,  for  modern  work. 

STUCCO  SPECIFICATIONS 

Included  in  this  book  is  a  convenient  guide  to  the  pre|»aration  of 
stucco  specifications  on  wood-latli,  masonry,  and  ribbed  metal-lalh.  This 
book  will  be  sent  to  architects  upon  request.  Tlie  coupon  below  is  for 
your  convenience. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Comjjany 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York         Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 
St.  Louis       llinneapolis       Des  Moines       Philadelphia        Boston        Dayton 


■^x.v>;;™V«*^ 


MT L AS  Ri^  WHITE 


CEMENT 


i    The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bid".,  Chicago : 

Send  me  Monograph  on  "  Early  Stucco  Houses  in  America"  and  guide  to  Stucco  Specifications. 

I    Name Address 
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C,^., <.!,__—     The   niiietv-fourtli   meeting  of  the   Southern   Cali- 
OUUUlCni     for„ia    Chapter    was   held   at   the    Bristol    Cafe    on 

CaKfnVnia   Tuesday,     March     14,     isnti.       The     meeting     was 
V^aiirOrmx&  ^,^„^.j    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^    _.^,    p     ,,,      l^^     President    S. 

Tilden  Xorton.  The  following  members  were 
present:  D.  C.  Allison.  J.  E.  Allison,  J.  J.  Backus,  S.  O.  Clem- 
ents F  P.  Davis,  W.  J.  Dodd,  P.  A,  Eisen,  W.  E.  Erkes,  Lyman 
I'arwell,  R.  C.  Farrell,  P.  H.  Frohman,  I.  J.  Gill,  J.  C.  Hillman, 
F.  D.  Hudson,  A.  C.  Martin,  S.  B.  Marston,  Octavius  Morgan, 
O  VV.  Morgan,  S.  T.  Xorton,  Robert  H.  Orr,  H.  M.  Patterson, 
A.  F.  Rosenheim,  F.  L.  Stiff,  J.  T.  Vawter,  August  WacUerbarth, 
A.  R.  Walker,  H.  F.  Withey.  As  guests  of  the  Chapter  were 
present:  Mr.  George  Wharton  James;  W.  E.  Prine,  of  the 
"Southwest  Contractor";  and  John  Bowler  and  W.  Dellamore. 
of  the  "Builder  and   Contractor." 

The  minutes  of  the  ninety-third  meeting  of  members  were  read 
and  approved.  F'ollowing  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  order 
of  business  was  set  aside  in  order  to  permit  -Mr.  George  Wharton 
James  to  address  the  Chapter.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  .\Ir.  James' 
most  excellent  talk,  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  moved  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker.     This  resolution   was  carried. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Secretary  reported  that  a 
membership  application  was  received  by  the  Board  from  Mr. 
.\lfred  W.  Rea,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  take  the 
matter  up  further  with  .Mr.  Rea  and  send  out  the  usual  letter 
ballots.  The  Board  unanimously  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Mr.   George   A.    Howard. 

For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Fernand 
Parmentier,  Mr.  Martin  reported  that  a  memorial  had  been  sent 
to  the  family  and  a  copy  to  the  "Institute  Journal."  .Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute, 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  the  Certificate  of  h'ellowship  of  Mr. 
I'ernand   Parmentier. 

Communications  were  ne.xt  read  as  follows:  From  Senator 
James  D.  Phelan  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
Department  of  Justice.  FVom  Mr.  Burt  I..  I'enner,  Secretary  of 
the  .American  Institute  of  .\rchitects,  relative  to  the  protest  regis- 
tered by  Chapters  in  the  matter  of  a  new  building  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  reciting  that  the  Institute's  purpose  in 
making  such  a  protest  had  been  accomplished.  From  E.  C. 
Kemper,  Executive  Secretary.  A.  I.  A.,  notifying  this  Chapter  that 
the  heretofore  unassigned  territory  of  .\rizona  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Southern  California  Chapter.  From  the  .San  Francisco 
Chapter,    A.    I.    .-\.,    extending    their    symiiathics    in    this    Chapter's 


loss  of  its  valued  Secretary,  Fernand  Parmentier.  From  Mr.  Burt/^ 
I..  Fenner,  Secretary,  .\.  I.  .-\.,  notifying  this  Chapter  that  Mr 
D.  W.  Willard,  of  Redlands,  and  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Rea,  of  Los 
.\ngeles,  Members-at-Large,  had  been  assigned  as  members  to 
this  Chapter.  F'rom  the  Washington  Chapter,  A.  I,  A.,  re(|uesting 
an  excliangc  of  copies  of  the  minutes.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  tlie  Secretary.  F'rom  Mr.  Edward  V.  Engle,  stating  his  in- 
ability to  have  a  listing  of  Mr.  Parmentier's  books  and  other 
office  equi|)ment  ready  for  the  Chapter's  .March  meeting. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at   11   o'clock. 

A.   R.   WALKER. 
Secretary   pro   tern. 


Current  Notes 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  the  March  issue  of  "The  .\rchitect," 
under  an  illustration  of  the  Oakland  .\uditoriuni,  Oakland,  CtI.,  we 
inadvertently  gave  architectural  credit  to  Palmer  &  Hornbostle,  archi- 
tects, J.  J.  Donovan,  supervising  architect.  Tliis  should  have  read 
J.   J.    Donovan,   architect,   and    Henry    Hornbostle,   consulting  architect. 

***** 
The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association  of  Architects  was  recently  organ- 
ized at   Stockton,   Cal.     The   promotion   of  a  better  feeling  of  co- 
oi)eration.   and    the    raising   of   professional    standards,    are    the    objects 
of  the   organization.     The  association   will   not   confine   its   membership 
to  .architects   alone,   but   engineers,   designers,   architects   and   others  of 
allied  professions,  will  be  entitled  to  membership.     It  is  planned  to  hold 
meetings  of  special   interest  to  all  engaged  in  architectural  work  once  > 
a  month,  and  to  be  featured  by  addresses  by  well-known  men.    Officers  i 
were   elected   as   follows :     Joseph   Losekann,   president ;    L.    .S.    Stone,  i 
vice-president ;    Frank  V.   Mayo,  secretary-treasurer. 

*     *     *     *     * 

rile  Boston  Varnish  Company  announces  that  it  has  been  compelled 
to  materially  advance  the  price  of  Kyanize  white  enamel.     This  factory  i 
is   turning  out   the   highest  grade   of  material   possilile  to   manufacture, 
and    is    one    of    the    few    concerns    which    has    the   courage    to   advance  i 
selling  prices  rather  than  cut  quality.     The  company  advises  architects- 
to   beware   of  cheap   enamels   under   the   present   conditions.     Genuine  i 
FVench   zinc  is  the  only  material  from   which   a   reliable  enamel  can  be  I 
made,   and  this  commodity   is   practically   unobtainable  at   any   price  at 
tile  present  time. 
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J     Best  Plaster  for  Buildings 


w 


—  for  exterior  and 
interior  plastering 

BUTTONLATH  combines  the 
besi  features  of  metal  lath,  wood 
lath,  and  plaster  board-'-and  in  add- 
ition saves  labor,  plaster,  repairs,  and 
insurance.  It  provides  a  positive  me- 
chanical key  on  a  rust-proof  lathing 
material  which  is  a  fire-retardent, 
water-proofer,  sound-deadener,  and 
heat  insulator  It  prevents  plaster 
cracks  and  lath  stains. 

Write  or  phone  for  booktei  and  samples 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 


HEARST  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
247  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


OF  ALL  CLASSES 


»!>SlJ>.«- 


OLYMPIC 

CLUB 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PAFF  £r  BAUEP, 
ARCHITECTS 


Keeiie 
Cement  Gauged  Lime  Mortar 

USED   THROUGHOUT 


Non-Corrosive 
Costs  Less       : 


:      More  Sound  Proof 
Better  Workmanship 


American  Keene  Cement  Co. 

"Strongest  Keene  Cement  Known" 
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pE  conndeiitli]  LeliGve  tnat  we  nianuiacture  evenj  plunibiii^  fixture  and  accessorij  tne  arcliitectural 
pro(essioii  recjuires.  We  are  ecjualli^  coniident  tliat  "^londarcj"  Plunibiii^  Fixtures  are  unsurpassed  in 
pattern,  form,  and  qualitij.  Certainlij  no  more  impressive  endorsement  o(  "^X&ndsLvd"  products  could 
be  obtained  nor  desired,  tnan  tne  plain  fact  tnat  since  tKe  near  1900  tlie  public  bas  purcbasea 
3,500.000  Batbs,  4,000,000  Lavatories,  950.000  One-piece  Sinks  and  a  correspond in^Kj  lar^e 
number  oi  otber  'Standard"  Fixtures.     Alto^etber  nearlij  13,000,000  "Standard"  fixtures  bave  been  sold  since  1900. 


We  offer  todaij  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  Arcbitects  of 
America  a  most  complete  line  of  Duilt-ixi  Batbs;  Sbowers 
— all  regular  patterns  and  built-to-order  designs;  Lava- 
tories of  evenj  size  and  sbape — porcelain  enameled  and 
vitreous  cbina;  Closets  —  vitreous  cbiiia  and  an  unex- 
celled cboice;  Sinks — wbicb  leaves  notbin^  to  be  de- 
sired; plus  practicalbj  evervj  otber  fixture  used  in  evenj 
tijpe  and  class  of  building.  All  '5'tandard"  fixtures  are 
made  complete  —  including  brass  fittings — in  our  plants 


at  Pittsburgb,  New  Brigbton,  Louisville,  Toronto  and  our 
Great  Western  Potteries  at  Kokomo  and  Tiffixi. 

in  addition,  w^e  offer  tbe  service  of  our  sbowtooms  and  a 
countrij-wide  organization  of  trained  men.  Tbis  organ- 
ization for  sanitarij  service  is  at  xjour  command.  We  are 
not  content  to  just  sell  plumbing  fixtures.  W^e  aim  to 
fumisb  fixtures  plus  service  and  tbis  tjear  finds  us  more 
able  to  do  it  tban  ever  before.  We  bespeak  ijour 
consideration  of  tbe  1916  'l^tondafd"  service. 


Standard  cSanitatg  IDfe.  Co. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Rialto      Building 


LOS    ANGELES 

Mescfuite  at   E.  Seveutt 
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Clarence  Musto  Residence, 
San  Francisco 

Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 
Equipped  with 

Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors 

Adjustable  Hangers  and 

Patented  Frames 


Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors  installed  in 
5  1/2  inch  partitions.  No  extra  thickness 
of  wall  required.  Specify  Sliding  Doors 
in  place  of  Swinging  Doors. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


"j??srji:-j^:j,' 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Q  People  of  taste  and  refinement  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  Pipe  Organ  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  music  room. 


QA  unique  and  original  \^/ay  of 
placing  a  Pipe  Organ  in  the 
music  room  without  pipes  being 
exposed. 


Q|  For  full  information  and  specifications,  write 

EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY 

975  Market  Street  '         -  San  Francisco 

Agents  California  Organ  Company 


MUSIC  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME  OF  F.  E.  ENGSTRUM,  LOS  ANGELES. 

F.  A  BROWN.  ARCHITECT 

Organ  Pipes  concealed  behind  l&pestry.     Console  pl&ced  near  window. 


TIN  LOOFlNGrR-IBBED 
R.OOF1NG.ILIBBED  TIN 


SERVrCE    •    ">" 


fmcT 


SrifcETS~ 


philmdelph;a 


N  &  G  •  TAYLOR,- COMPANY 


PENM5YLVAMIA 


US  A. 


SF,miNQ|g 


Dated  jauuaryIQIo- 


Shea^h/eti^ 


=^ 


Fimur  Turn  bofh  fo/ds  doMn 
a^ainzt  nt/e  of  rib  inuj//  fficjs  comp/ef^ 
■n^  fhejofnf  —  Co^fr  en<f  wf^6  Tin  piece    ] 
tiifh  Zap  furnei^  ouZ  oi?  a//  sides  ont/ 
fiuisA  same  as  cap  j 


5<aa 


nMsrcan 

nAMtaCkt 


0/?  facA  s/</c  fo  fur/7 -One  si^e  /s  Ti/r/2\ 
<r(/  cs  fcr  as poss/S/e-f/?^  ofAcr fcrnc^ 
square  Nooi.  fhf  sharp  furne(f  f^^e  fo  fta 
^hffj press  f^e  ofhfrs/</e</ownafx//o/ifa/?(/ef 


SKzrcH  or 

VALLEY    WITH 

KidbiD  /ioorwi; 


Tilt  detiZi 
g'erlo' 


TIV  eoof/'n^ 


XV4/*//'4 


TH£N~Tin  c/eej/s.  oneft>reif/}ersi(/e  ffre 
locket/  oner  f/ie  Zap  aird  Men  utri/ed 
sfcure/y  /<?  fKe  Zap  of  Me  ribs 
Tbesf  c/ea/s  are  usua/Zy  ipaceeZ s'or;o.. 
epi7rZ  <r/o/7^  ZZie  erZire  Zen^fZr  of  Bib      ' 


TIN  KoOfma 
flLCVATwA 


TIAZ  /Zoef/ny 


-Tin  iZiaciZJ fiaye  '/,  C/eamnce 


TIN  for  decii  — cj^ 


\HE^~Tficnb  /aoers  ^war^  fbe  ioZfom 
aivioa  oinp/e  aZtonanee  far  the  ex  pension 

^  of  t/K  T/N  ■  '^ 

The  cZeafi  ure  fiZ  jnuofj  h  ZZre  Zaper  an/ 
ore  naiZea  Zo  ioZb  Zbe   t'lb  and    fie 
sZteit/bina . 


DETAIL  of  K/BBED  ffoor  Hibere 
ZiLbJ  reZi/rn  on  ZbemseZnes  or" 
afnim-Z  DECK  /be  bei^AZ  of  ZbeeiBJ 

ror   dc/aifs    of   STONC 

CONSTRUCTION  see  sZieeZs 
3  TONC  

/C  Mei^bZ   TIN 

IX  weijbZ    TIN 


■ih^tjZfi/ry 


VEX  T-  Tbe  Zin  IS  epfilie/  to  fAe  roof  befiveen 
Zbe  riBs-ajin^  eilfier  sbeeZ  or  rolled  T/N 
and  lumed  up  Zo  sZand  ^a  abore  /be 
beifbZ  of  rib.fZK's  is  '"xZ  Zlirned  oaZ 
and  is  ready  Zo  receire   Zbe  cap. 
^" — ^ — — -^j^ v ^/^ — 


i  ivood  ili 
'led ore r  /be 
^f'oif  felt 


riejT 

Ouob 

frcc/t  ____ 

tf  desired  size  oner  ZfiefeZ'Z.   Sbe'aZbina 
\'s  laid  in  opposiie  direcZlon/o  ribs 


'Z'Z-f^'r 


Here  ^c  Sap  is  AeM  oa  Ay  re^u/ar 
/"/af  seams  oa  eacS    s/ae  of  f/fe  l£I5 
Jca/e  6=h0' 


^£cr/oMifvrreA 


Cap 


ft 


Z^aar  Zypej  in  ffenerdf  use  /or 

WOOD  eiU  fo  ie  eorered  wi/b  TIN 

JaAie   J'-l-o' 


DCTAILS  SHOmzVG   COiWS/AZAT/OAZ  Of /iZB  &  STA^/DZfJC  S£AA4 
JCAIC    6'=l-0~  


firmrioN  of  .ocy^Ssi. 

JA*»/r,j,    atit^^b.l'lf   of   riM  ifiaoxD 


eicy^Tio// of  iiieB£D  domc 

0/.«  b^Zf  sbom-mf  yseXICAl  tlOJ-One  An//  jbc^ 


PUBUSMtD     Ry  •  ARCHITECTURAL     JCRVICE. 
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rarajar 


"rrm^i^j^.-:.., 
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_^Lt^ 


RUSSWIN  BUILDERS  HARDWARE 
irv.  tKe 

GREEK  STYLE 


RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Commercial  BIdg..  8J3  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON.  ENC. 


iSlSlSL 


i 
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JOOST  BROS. 

SAN     FKANCiSCO      AGENTS 


New  Location 


1053   MAKKET  STKEET 

OPPOSITE      JONES      STPvEET 


■2o2 
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Mt.  Diablo 
Cement 

Always  Used  Where  Quality  Counts 

Cowell  Santa  Cruz  Lime 


Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement 
Company 

2  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Branches : 

Oakland  Sacramento         San  Jose         Santa  Cruz 

Portland.  Ore.  Taconia.  Wash. 


lilllllllllllillllllllllllllllilllllillillllllliilllllll 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 


'T'HE  PURPOSE  OF  BUSINESS  PRINTING 
is  to  attract  more  business.  If  it  does  this, 
and  adds  to  your  reputation  as  a  business  man. 
it  is  a  better  investment  than  anything  else  you 
may  contemplate.     Let  us  estimate  your  work. 


THIS   MAGAZINE   IS   A    PRODUCT 
OF  OVR   PRINTING   DEPARTMENT 


THE 


§      New  Lincoln-Smith  Apartments 

■  Seattle,  Wash. 


Willrox  &  Everett,  Ari'hiteets 


and  the 

Thirty-seven  Special  Automatic  Coolers 

now  being  installed. 


They  save  money,  room,  sickness,  time,  and 
trouble.     Just  the  water  that  is  ordin- 
arily used,  first  circulates  through 
the    Cooler. 


Illli     /a 
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■ 

1 

J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

245  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone    Douglas    3424 


Automatic  Caaler  Co. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


U  rite  for  DescriptiKe  Circular 


■lillllllll 
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THE  COOPEK 
SCHOOL 

One  of  San  Francisco's 

New  Schools 
Jones  &-  Lombard  Sts. 

Houghion  Sawyer 
Archited 


L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint 

is  shown  on  ihis  handsome  slrudure  applied  to  all  classes  of 
building  surface  --  the  metal  cornices,  plaster  stucco  entrances, 
frame  roof  garden  pergola,  doors,  window  sash,  cement  flooring 
and  stairs,  also  the  iron  fencing. 

L  £r  S.  CEMENT  PAINT  contains  Portland  cement,  pure 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  XX  zinc,  making  a  superior  waterproof 
coating,  as  well  as  giving  that  flat  finish  so  much  sought  for.  It 
is  made  in  all  colors,  including  white. 

Are  you  going  to  use  an  exterior  paint  paint  on  your  home 
or  building?  Lei  us  supply  you.  Samples  and  color  cards  sent 
upon  request. 


PAINT   PRODUCTS   CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 

■iiiiiiiiii 


Low  Pressure  Crude  Oil 
Burning  Equipment 

Not  how  Cheap  --  but  how  Serviceable 

Some  oil  burner  manufacturers  install  outfits  that 
operate  as  high  as  3,400  r.  p.  m.,  and  if  they  are 
worn  out  as  soon  as  the  maker's  guarantee  expires, 
"it's  up  to  you."  Why  have  high  speed  machinery? 
Johnson  Systems  give  long  satisfaction. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON   CO. 

1337  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 

Agents   in   the  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


Neudstadt  residence,  Altadena,  Cat.      Elmer  Gray,  Architect 

THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  fea- 
ture of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible 
today.  They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  con- 
crete and  stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State ''Sir  Coating 

It  gives  an  artistic  dull  surface  in  white  and  various  attractive 
tints,  but  doesn't  hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 
"Bay  State"  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the 
walls.  Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  using  "Bay  State"  for  sixteen  years. 
To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of  concrete  for  homes  and 
bungalows,  find  out  what  "Bay  State"  Coating  will  do. 

Trial   Tan    Fr^t> J"®*  *"^®  ^°^  *^'   specifying  what 

1  rial  V.,clfl  r  ree        ^^^  ^^^  prefer.     Ask  for  booklet  7. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  VarntMh  Makers 

Boaton,  M&si. 

DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS : 
Jttmet  Hambley  &.  Sont,  San  Francisco  and  Lot  Angele*; 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Seattle;   J.  B.  Winstanley  Co.,  Port- 
land; Jones-Moore  Paint  Houie,  San  Dieso. 


IlllillllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllJIilllllllillllilllllliliilil 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO.,  of  Philadelphia  | 

TARGET- AND- ARROW    TIN  g 

has   been   used   for  more   tlian   60   years  on  notable  buildings  = 

in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     Here  are  a  few  interesting  ^ 

facts  about  it:  ^ 

1.  It  is  backed  by  a  private  firm  of  more  than  100  ^ 
years'  standing.  They  are  personally  concerned  ^ 
in  keeping  their  product  strictly  up  to  its  old-time  = 
standard.  ^ 

2.  It  is  the  oldest  tin  on  the  market  and  has  made  a  ^ 
record  for  durability  not  approached  by  any  other  ^ 
tin.  m 

3.  It  carries  an  exceptionally  rich,  heavy  coating  ^ 
applied  by  repeated  soaking  and  hand-dipping — a  ^ 
slow,  costly  process  continued  by  this  firm  from  ^ 
the  early  d-a.ys  of  their  business.  ^ 

4.  It  is  the  same  durable  rooting  tin  supplied  by  this  = 
old  Philadelphia  tinplate  house  to  three  genera-  ^ 
tions  of  American   roofers,  ^ 

5.  This  tin  has  been  known  in  many  cases  to  last  ^ 
in  good  condition  for  more  than  sixty  years  on  the  .  = 
roof.     It  commonly  outlasts  tlie  building  it  covers.                   "  = 

J.  A.  DRUMMOND,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  ■ 

245  MISSION  STREET  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO  M 


I  Draughtsmen's  Blouses  | 

g  A   specially    designed    studio  and  office  robe,  made  of  well-  ^ 

=  wearing  material,  washable,  of  a  serviceable  buff  shade,  offer-  g 

=  ing   a   complete   protection   of  clothes   from   wear   and  tear.  3 

^  Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  § 


E.  Falkenhainer 

25  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

""^^*7~7  Special  diecounte  id  lots  of  one  dozen  or  more 

Style  A,  fl.50  Style  B.  S2.00 


New  Model 
Intermediate 
ThermoBtal 


Johnson  Service  Co.  i 

EoUbliebed  in  1885  ^ 

The  only  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  g 

handling    temperature    regulation    exclu-  g 

sively.    with    its    own    corps    of    Skilled  g 

Mechanics.  g 

Johnson  Thermostats  are  Standard  M 


629  Lumberman'e  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1104  White  Bldg. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


6U0  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


IW  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
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RESIDENCE  OF  E,  W,  TWADDELL 


DEVON,   PENNSYLVANIA 


SAFETY  FIRST -BUILD  WITH  ASBESTOS 
Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles 

are  economical.  They  are  fireproof,  will  not  rust,  never  need  painting  or  repairing,  and  are  not  a  con- 
stant expense  and  annoyance.  They  make  a  leak-proof  roof  that  never  wears  out.  The  first  cost  is 
absolutely  the  last  cost. 

The  Roof  that  Stays  and  Satisfies. 

The  best  roof  must  satisfy  the  architect,  builder  and  owner  as  to  its  permanence,  economy,  beauty 
and  fireproof  qualities.  A  roof  made  with  Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  is  permanent,  because 
the  shingles  are  made  of  Cement  and  Asbestos — two  of  Nature's  imperishable  and  indestructible  prod- 
ucts. Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  get  harder  and  better  the  longer  they  are  exposed.  In  Ambler  Asbes- 
tos "Century"  Shingles  the  asbestos  fibers  are  uniformly  distributed  and  so  firmly  pressed  together  that 
no  voids  or  fissures  remain  to  catch  and  hold  dampness   and   moisture. 

WRITE  FOR  THE    "SHINGLE  BOOK" 
This  splendid  book  gives  true   information   about  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles.     It  shows  the  differ- 
ent methods  used  in  laying  them,  and  prominent  buildings  where  these  shingles  have  been  used.     This 
book  will  interest  every  good  builder.     A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


Sold  by  the 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co. 

Ambler,  Penna..  U.  S.  A. 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

245  MISSION  ST.       ::       SAN  FRANCISC( 
Stock  carried  in  San  Francisco 


Meyer  System 
Steel  Forms 


FOR 


CONCRETE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


ECONOMY,  RIGrorrY,  SOUTTO-PROOF, 

AND   PERMFTS   RAPIDITY   OF 

JOIST  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


MMalMlllllllliill 


I     Concrete  Engineering  Co.    | 


GUARANTEED  to  meet  Standard  and 

U.  S.  Government  Specifications  for 

first  grade  Portland  Cement. 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company 

Woria:  Davenport,  Cal. 

Standard  Portland  Cement 
Corporation 

Works:  Napa  Juncdon,  CaL 


m        Rialto  BuUding 


San  Francisco,  Cal.        |        Crocker  Building 


General  Offices: 


San  Francisco         s 
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s  SPECIFY 

I  NEPHI  PLASTER  ONLY 

H  JT  MAKES  THE  WALL 

I  Standard  for  25  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 

=  Intermountain  West 

I  HAKDWALL,  FINISHING,  CASTING,  ETC. 

I  NEPHI  PLASTER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

■  San  Frandaco  Office :  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE,  ISO  JeMi«  St. 

S  Telephoiw  Sutter  6700 

B  Main  OlEcai  711  BOSTON  BLDC,  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  UTAH 


LOW  FARES 


liillililllilllilll 

PORTLAND 


lliliilliilillliiillillii 
LOS  ANGELES 
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SEATTLE  = 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO. 

PAINT  MAKERS 

151  Potrero  Ave.-SAN  FRANCISC0-S4  Pine  Street 

Makers  of 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

A  flat  oil  paint  made  in  eoft  Kalsomine  Tints, 

that  is  washable;  a  practical  article  for 

walls,  ceilings,  etc,  that  is  most 

economical  and  durable. 

Agency  for 
Tamm  &  Nolan  Co.'s  High  Grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes 

Goods  made  on  the  Pacific  Coaat  for  tJie  climate  of  tbia  Coaat. 


f*9/     SUNSET 
lOGDEN&SHASTAl 
ROUTES 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

SALE  DATES 

2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  26,  27, 

,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12,  13, 

24,  2S, 


10, 


EAST 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore        •     -     -      $108.50 

Boston 112-70 

Chicago       ...     -  72.50 

Colorado  Springs   -     -  55.00 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston      -     -     -     -  62.50 

Kansas   City      •     -     -  60.00 

Memphis     ...     -  70.00 

Montreal        ...     -  110.70 

New   Orleans       -     -  70.00 

New   York    ....  110.70 

Ogden     ....     -  40.00 

Philadelphia       -     .     -  110.70 

Quebec        ....  120.50 

St.    Louis     ....  70.00 

Salt  Lake  City    •     .  40.00 

Toronto 98.50 

Washington     -     ■     -  10S.SO 
and  other  points. 


June  1 
28. 

July  1,  2, 
26,  27,  28. 

Aug.  1,  2,  3,  8,  9 
28,  29. 

Sept.  7,  8,  11,  12. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  July  4,  5  and  6, 
August  1,  2  and  3;  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  11,  12  and  13:  to 
Davenport,  la.,  July  26,  27  and  28;  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
September  11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Return  Limit,  Three  Months   from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  Not  Beyond 

October  31,  1916. 

Good  on  .Ml  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers  Going  and  Returning 

$110.70  to  New  York  Is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  Includes  Berth  and  Meals  on 
Steamers. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  A.  B,  SPRECKELS 
Washington  fe-  0(3&via  Sis.,  San  Franciico 
ArchiteA  C.  A.  Appleganh 


Otis  Equipment: 

One  Pu5h-Button  Electric 
Passenger  Elevator. 

Two  Push-Button  Electric 
Dumbwaiters. 


Works  Both  Ways 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company 
throughout  sixty  years  of  manufacturing  elevators, 
has  enabled  this  Company  to  develop  different  types  of 

OTIS 

ELEVATORS 

for  all  the  different  requirements.  The  experience 
gained  in  manufacturing  these  many  types  has,  in 
turn,  enabled  a  higher  development  of  each  and 
every  type  of  Otis  Elevators.  WTiatever  the  building, 
whatever  the  requirements,  these  can  always  be  met 
best,  and  often  met  only,  by  Otis  Elevators. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

2300  Stockton  Sreet  San  Francisco 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

EC?  WORLD'S  WC3RD">En 
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lelevator  safety, 
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^VOLUME  XI  -M/WBERS 
*jyiAT*1916* 
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NA^HITE      LEAD 


Pioneer  White  Lead  is  the  standard  of  quality 
for  white  leads  in  the  West.  ^  Forty  years  of 
satisfactory  service  under  every  condition  have 
established  beyond  question,  its  reputation  for 
dependability  and  excellence. 


Q 


Whiteness  --  covering 
power --ease  in  work- 
ing --  freedom  from 
impurities  --  unequalled 
durability  --  are  the 
characteristics  \A/hich 
make  Pioneer  \A/hite 
Lead  the  one  lead  most 
used  by  careful  and 
reputable  architects  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 


W.  p.  FULLER  €r  CO. 

SPECIALIZED  PAINT  dr  VAKNISH  PRODUCTS 
FOK  EVEPvY  PUPvPOSE 
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PENSACOLA    HOSPITAL.   PENSACOLA.   FLA. 


Finished  throughout  with 


Berry  Brothers'  Architectural  Finishes 


ARCHITECT 

A.  O.  VON  HERBULIS 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 


PAINTING    CONTRACTOK 

WILLIAM  WILSON 

ATLANTA,  CA 


VARNISH    IN    ARCHITECTURE 

Deviltries 

When  a  job  of  wood  finishing  turns  out  badly,  whether  it  does 
not  dry  properly  or  whether  it  cracks,  peels,  chips,  blooms,  pits, 
sags,  wrinkles  or  does  anything  else  it  should  not  do,  it  is  a 
common  thing  among  wood  finishers  to  attribute  the  trouble  to 
one  of  the  "deviltries"  of  varnish. 

Sometimes  this  is  true,  but  the  right  varnish  properly  applied 
develops  no  "deviltries." 

Given  the  right  varnish  for  the  right  use  and  a  competent  finisher,  the 
right  resuhs  are  infaUible,  and  a  satisfactory  finish  can  be  had  in  no  other 
way. 

One  of  the  most  certain  means  of  avoiding  varnish  troubles  and  insuring 
a  finish  that  will  satisfy  completely  is  the  specification  of  Berry  Brothers' 
Architectural  Finishes. 

LUXEBERRY  WHITE  ENAM  EL— whitest  white,  stays  white.  Makes  pernianernt  snow  white 
finish    in   either   gloss  or  dull    effects. 

LIQUtD  GRANITE — floor  varnish.  Makes  smooth,  satiny  finish.  Lasting,  waterproof,  rtiar- 
proof,  also  adapted  for  bathrooms,  window  sills  and  casings,  and  all  interior  work  where 
great  durability   is  desired. 


ElERRY  BROTHERC 
■  (lNCOR.POR.ATED>  »        ^^ 

W)rld's  Lar^estA^rnish  Makers  v^ 

Established    1858 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 

iiliiililiiiiilililiiiiiliii 


WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
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BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse:  311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 


Seattli- 

CAMPBELL  HDWE.  CO. 

1st  Ave.  and  Madison  St. 


Tacoma 

W.  J.  HANSON  &  CO. 

1129  Broadway 


Portland 
W.  M.  SMITH  CO. 

550  Williams  Ave. 


San  Francisco 
D.  H.  RHODES 

546  Valencia  St. 


Los  Angeles 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.  Main  St. 


FINISHED  WITH  CONCRETO 


L   J    NEAL.  PAINTER, 


THE  CLIFT  HOTEL 

GEARY  fr  TAYLOR  STS  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C    A   APPLEGARTH,  ARCHITECT 


Exterior  finished  ivith  two  coats 


SOLE  MAKERS     THE    MURALO    CO.     NEW   YORK 

San  Francisco  Office:    311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Agent 


Me«\^ 


San  Francisco 

D.  H.  RHODES 

546  Valencia  St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Los  Angeles 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.  Main  St. 
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Tliru-an-Tliru  —  the  new  Terra  Cot  a 


Its  markings  go  thru  and  thru,  hke  the  stones  of  Nature 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 


STEIGER  TERRA  GOTTA  &  POTTERY  WORK^ 


Plant :  South  San  Francisco 
San  Mateo  County 


Offices:  729  Mil  Building 
SanFincisco 


CALIFORMA 
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T  TNUSUAL  ackievemeuts  iii  tLe  development  oi  nome  furmsniiigs  are  exempliiied  in  tne  adoption  oi 
^^^  better  li^litiiig  ideas,  improved  Leatiiig  systems,  vacuum  cleaners,  electrical  conveniences  and  num- 
erous otker  ttousetold  utilities  wkde  batk  tubs  kave  progressed  from  just  "batk  tubs"  to  Built-in  Datks. 

Almost  since  we  started  to  manufacture  batk  tubs,  it  was  our  ambition  to  develop  tke  enameling 
art  to  tke  point  wkere  we  could   produce  a  successful  one-piece  enameled  all-over  batk. 

We  wanted  a  batk  tkat  could  be  built  into  tke  floor  and  walls  so  tkat  places  wkick  gatker  dust,  dirt 
and  moisture  woiJd  be  done  awaij  witk.     We  wanted  a  batk  tkat  water  could  not  splask  back  oi  nor  under. 

W  ©  OUCCeeCied.  !  We  were  tke  first  manufacturer  to  make  a  successful  one-piece  enam- 
eled all-over  batk,  and  we  now  offer  a  line  capable  of  meeting  tke  requirements  of  tke  most  exacting 
and   discriminating   purckasers. 

We  kave  incorporated  in  our  built-in  batks  tke  experience  gained  in  making  3,501,477 
".Standard"    batks   from  Januanj   1st,   1900   to   December   31st,  1915. 

If  placed  end  to  end,  tkey  would  extend  over  about  5500  miles,  or  more  tkaii  tke  distance  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco — from  tke  Adantic  to  tke  Pacific.  In  1915  we  sold  about  a  mile  of 
batk  tubs  to  eack  working  da^j. 

Omr  service  men  will  appreciate  tke  privilege  of  explaining  our  built-in  batks — our  catalogues 
grapkicaUu  illustrate  and  describe  tkem,  and  in  our  skowrooms,  tkeij  await  ijovur  inspection. 

Mau   1916  increase  ijour  acquaintance  witk  "Standard"  products  and  service. 


Stattdard  cSamtar^  Tt)]fe,  Co. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

Rialto      Building 


LOS    ANGELES 

Mescjuit   at    E.  Seveutk 


W    W    HAYES.  CONTRACTOR 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


RESIDENCE   OF    MRS    NELLIE   C    VAN    ARSDALE 
PRESIDIO   TERRACE.  SAN    FRANCISCO 


A    LACY   WORSWICK    ARCHITECT 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


ROOFED     WITH 


SPANISH   TILE 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

402-414  Frost  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


United  Materials  Company       j 

5  Crossley  Bklg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ( 

Distributors  for  Northern  California  g 
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BY  A.  B.  WASTELL 


Crsri  ).M.\R]LY  we  hie  to  the  suhiirhs   wlieii   searchinjj; 
for   type   in   architecture,    giving"    httle   thought,    in    our 
rush   and  hu.stle,  to  the  charming  dvveHings   that   abide 
here  and   there,  even   in   the   somewhat   congested   resi- 
dential   districts    of    San    Francisco,    often    cosily    tucked    in 
between  aixirtments  of  fornial  mien. 

The  personal  interest  attending  a  pleasant  call  at  the  dis- 
tinctive home  of  our 
architect  friend,  D, 
J.  Patterson,  recent- 
ly, gained  his  per- 
mission to  re])roduce 
some  of  its  features 
for  Tin;  Arcmitixt, 
Situated  upon  the 
ridge  of  B  u  e  n  a 
X'ista  Heights,  the 
divi<ling  line  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  two  old 
Spanish  grants,  ap- 
propriately n  a  111  e  d 
Divisadero  Street, 
the  bracing  climb  to 
the  Patterson  linnie 
(  built  before  the 
great  fire )  is  well 
rewarded  by  the 
view.  Overlooking 
the  great  area  of 
roofs,  one  gets  the 
vista  of  hill-encircled 
San  I'Vancisco  liay, 
glistening  like  an 
opalescent  jewel, 
with  f  a  r  -  a  w  a  y 
g  1  i  111  ])  s  e  s  of  five 
counties — San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Mateo, 
Alameda,  Contra 
Costa  and  Marin — 
how  fortunate  that 
the  Spanish  nomen- 
clature harmonizes 
with  the  beauty  it 
designates !  Mount- 
i  n  g  the  artificial 
stone  steps,  between 
the  red  brick  cop- 
ings, topped  w  i  t  h 
Belgian  bay  orna- 
mental trees  in  terra 
c  o  1 1  a  jardinieres, 
lirings  one  to  the 
brick  basement  coat- 
ed with  white  ce- 
ment stucco,  above 
w  h  i  c  h  siding  and 
roof  are  wooden 
shingles  s  h  o  w  i  n  g 
natural       weathered 
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effect.  The  basement  entrance  is  surmounted  l:)v  a  copper 
and  glass  marquee  with  chain  supports  and  iron  braces,  door 
and  window  grills  are  of  Renaissance  detail,  while  the  win- 
dow above  has  a  balcony  of  redwood  supported  on  reflwood 
brackets.  The  sash  curtains  on  this  window  and  that  above 
the  doorway  are  of  architectural  design.  The  entrance  hall 
is   finished   in   California   redwood,   leading  up   into   the   first- 

tloor  stair  hall  pan- 
eled in  Douglas  fir. 
The  adjoining  re- 
ception room  carries 
a  green  color 
scheme  in  wall 
hangings,  u  p  h  o  1  - 
stering  and  carpet, 
with  redwood  trim 
and  mantel  of  red- 
w  o  o  d  stained  ma- 
hogany very  effec- 
tively. Many  arti- 
cles of  virtu  adorn 
this  room,  the  sculp- 
ture IVY  on  ony.K 
pedestal,  the  Thail 
W  e  1  c  h  over  the 
mantel,  the  Louis 
X\',  lamp  shade, 
while  several  bits  of 
color  by  Patterson 
lend  added  joy.  The 
dining  room  is  pan- 
e  1  e  d  in  genezero, 
has  beamed  ceiling 
and  oak  floor.  The 
fireplace  tiling  of 
terra  cotta  extends 
up  to  the  plate  rail 
with  a  recess  for 
brie  -  a  -  brae.  The 
li.ghting  fixtures  are 
all  after  special  P'at- 
terson  patterns,  and 
radiate  warmth  and 
glow  that  suggest 
ideal  hospitality 
Now  for  rest  and 
quiet  we  will  go  up- 
stairs to  the  living 
room,  pausing  in 
the  upper  hall  to 
gain  inspiration 
from  a  large  mural 
showing  life  -  sized 
allegorical  figures 
groping  their  way 
to  the  Temple  of 
Knowledge,  wdiich 
again  suggests  an 
architectural  signifi- 
cance.     Around   the 
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living  room  extends  a  frieze  panorama  liy  I  )niican.  carr\iny 
relaxation  in  its  breadth  of  vision,  and  back  to  the  ran^e 
snggestion.  while  the  soft  tones  of  the  re<l\voo(l  trim  and 
book  cases  create 
the  atmosphere  of 
a  real  living  room. 
In  this  familiar 
visit  we  will  now 
seek  the  oasis,  at 
I  h  e  r  e  a  r  of  the 
house,  which  must 
be  a  jo  y  to  the 
<hvellers  in  neigh- 
boring apartments, 
where  a  formal  gar- 
den is  laid  out  in  all 
sorts  of  geometric 
designs,  with  vines 
trailing  in  profu- 
sion over  lattice 
and  pergola,  with 
here  an  a  r  b  o  r 
g  u  a  r  d  e  d  by  two 
newels  of  stone  and 
there  a  shrine  to 
I'.acchus,  who  grins 
at  you  as  you  ap- 
proach the  columned 
portal.  The  impres- 
sion following  our 
good-byes  was  that 
in  this  dwelling  one 
directing  mind  had 
guided  each  choice, 
from  the  first  draw- 
ing through  every  stage  of  construction,  furnishing  and  the 
outdoor  setting ;  that  the  most  had  been  made  of  every  fea- 
ture, whereas,  in  many  instances,  the  charm  of  fine  homes  is 
lost  through  lack  of  thought 
with  reference  to  interior  finish 
and    furnishings. 

How  frequently  the  architect 
completes  h  i  s  commission  in 
turning  over  the  finished  house, 
\\  hen  further  counsel  from  him 
is  so  desirable  to  make  of  the 
building  a  real  home.  As  the 
creator  of  the  shell,  the  architect 
knows  requirements  to  decorate 
and  beautify  it,  while  the  owner 
frei|uently  experiments  into 
atrocious  combinations.  When- 
e  V  e  r  possible,  the  architect's 
commission  should  include  deco- 
rations and  furnishings  with 
the  hope  that  the  harmony  of 
the  complete  IKJMI'^  may  in- 
sure harmony  of  relation  in  the 
life  of  the  family  that  shall 
later   occupy    it. 

The  elaborate  homes  built  for 
the  personal  occupancy  of  well- 
to-do  clients,  do  not  usually  in- 
volve such  an  incongruous  out- 
come, as  the  factors  that  create 
this  situation  are,  unwarranted 
haste  to  get  settled  in  the  new 
establishment  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  expense  of  maintaining 
temporary  <|uarters  during  the 
construction  period,  or  to  the 
overwhelming  desire  or  neces- 
sity, according  to  temperament 
or  condition  of  pocketbook,  to 
either  perpetuate  in  use  some 
family  heirlooms  or  to  utilize  the 
"things     from     the     old     home. 
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which  are  really  too  good  to  throw  away."  The  hurry  in 
the  first  instance,  resolves  into  snap  judgment,  instead  of 
deliberate  choice  after  careful  consideration  of  harmony  with 

the  tone  of  the  in- 
terior finish  and  of 
the  p  u  r  p  o  s  e  a  n  d 
ch,-iracter  of  each 
r  o  o  m  individually 
and  the  personality 
of  its  expected  occu- 
[lant  as  well  as  to 
the  inter-relation  of 
each  suite  of  rooms. 
The  utilitarian  mo- 
tive in  the  second 
instance,  may  be 
commendable  in  this 
ilay  of  prevailing 
waste,  from  an  eco- 
n  o  m  i  c  stand])oint, 
liut  the  resulting  pot 
pourri  is  little  short 
(jf  a  crime,  and  such 
h  o  m  e  atmosphere 
fre(|uently  jiroduces 
discord,  both  appar- 
ent and  real.  An- 
other contributing 
factor  to  the  "out- 
of-harmony"  home, 
is  the  practice  of 
building  homes  in 
job  lots,  to  sell.  Pay- 
ments and  terms, 
bonds  on  street 
work  and  interest,  are  the  big  problems  of  the  in.stallment 
buyer.  Too  often  there  is  no  fund  available  for  the  purchase 
of    appropriate    furniture,    so    the    householder    "moves    in." 

piecing  out  the  old  things  with 
nondescript  purchases  from  time 
to  time,  but  never  attaining  the 
homey  charm  that  in  other  cir- 
ctmi.stances  perfectly  simple  fur- 
nishings, consistently  selected, 
make  of  any  house  a  home. 
Can  you  recall,  in  recent  years, 
the  suggestion  referring  to  some 
intimate,  that  his  home  looks 
like  him?  .Such  a  home' of  the 
past  seemed  to  take  on  jjerson- 
ality,  though  simply  built  of 
wood;  it  had  a  setting' that  gave 
it  charm ;  it  had  been  built  to 
suit  the  family,  and  often  it  re|> 
resented  in  some  part  the  handi- 
work of  each  member  of  the 
family.  This  gave  it  character. 
Houses  run  in  moulds  aiul  fur- 
nished without  regard  for  their 
mission  and  witlujut  due  thought 
for  harmony  in  expression,  can- 
not compare  in  effectiveness  as 
real  [daces  to  live  in,  with  the 
"personally  conducted"  homes 
in  which  every  detail  from  or- 
iginal hand  sketch  to  final  fin- 
ishing touches  in  furnishing  has 
been  lovingly  considered  by  the 
same  mind  before  being '  exe- 
cuted. In  this  busy  age,  when 
each  one  is  crowded  to  his  limit 
to  carry  on  his  regular  duties, 
how  may  this  personal  element 
be  enlisted?  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  writer  that  the  answer 
is  in  the  extension  of  the  archi- 
chitect's    supervision. 


General  Conditions  of  the  Contract 

BY  FRANCIS  W.  GRANT 
The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  discussing  the  code  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 


ARTICLE  17.  PROTECTION  OF  WORK  AND 
PROPERTY.  The  Contractor  shall  conthiHOUsly 
maintain  adcqnatc  protection  of  all  his  work  from 
damage  and  shall  protect  the  Owner's  and  adjacent 
property  from  injury  arising  in  connection  with  this  Contract. 
He  shall  make  good  any  such  damage  or  injury,  e.vcept  such 
as  may  be  directly  due  to  errors  in  the  contract  documents." 
Since  the  contractor  can  always  be  held  for  damage  and 
must  turn  over  the  structure  in  an  undamaged  condition, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  clause  on  this  subject  except  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  and  warning  him.  and  such  clauses 
will  best  serve  their  purpose  when  specifically  directed  toward 
certain  anticipated  derelictions  such  as  failure  to  box  stone 
projections  or  cover  green  masonry  during  inclement  weather. 
I'.ven  admitting  the  propriety  of  so  general  a  clause  as  sub- 
mitted, there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  language. 
If  it  be  required  that  the  contractor  shall  make  good  all 
damages  of  certain  described  kinds  to  certain  named  persons 
ami  interests,  it  is  then  superfluous  to  say  that  he  shall  main- 
tain adequate  protection  against  such  damage  occurring. 

"Article  18.  EMERGENCIES.  In  an  emergency  affect- 
ing the  safety  of  life  or  of  the  structure  or  of  adjoining 
property,  not  considered  by  the  Contractor  as  within  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  IT,  then  the  Contractor,  without  special 
instruction  or  authorisation  from  the  Architect  or  O'u'uer,  is 
hereby  permitted  to  act.  at  his  discretinn.  to  prevent  such 
threatened  loss  or  injiirv  and  he  shall  so  act.  without  appeal, 
if  so  instructed  or  auihori::ed.  Any  compensation  claimed 
to  be  due  to  him  therefor  shall  be  determined  under  Articles 


10  and  4.J  regardless  of  the  limitations  in  .Irticlc  25  and  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  Article  2-1." 

To  fully  niulerstand  this  clause,  it  is  made  necessary  to 
read  two  preceding  paragraphs  and  three  succeeding  para- 
graphs. Brevity  secured  at  the  expense  of  clarity  should  be 
avoided. 

The  term  "hereby  permitted"  should  never  be  used  in  a 
building  contract.  If  the  case  will  not  justify  a  mandatory 
provision,  it  does  not  properly  become  a  contract  provision 
and  should  be  ignored. 

"Article  V.K  DAMAGE  TO  PERSONS.  In  addition  to 
the  liability  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Contractor  on  account 
of  bodily  injury  or  death  suffered  through  the  Contractor's 
negligence,  which  liability  is  not  impaired  or  othcrivise  af- 
fected hereby,  the  Contractor  hereby  assumes,  in  cases  not 
embraced  within  such  legal  liability,  the  obligation  to  sa't'e 
the  on'uer  harndess  and  indemnify  him  front  every  e.vpense, 
liability  or  payment  {voluntary  payments  excepted) .  by 
reason  of  any  injury  to  any  person  or  persons,  including 
death,  suffered  through  any  act  or  omission  of  the  Contractor 
or  any  Sub-contractor,  or  any  one  directly  or  indirectly  cni- 
ploxed  b\  either  of  them,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  'cork 
included  in  this  contract." 

To  make  the  contractor  liable  for  damages  regardless  of 
the  law  on  the  subject  is  not  fair,  and  to  oust  the  courts  of 
their  jurisdiction   is  unconstitutional. 

■■Article  30.     LIABILITY  INSURANCE.     The  Contractor 

'  shall  maintain  such  insurance  as  iK.'ill  protect  him  from  claims 

tinder    worktnen's    compensation    acts    and    from    any    other 
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claims  for  damages  for  personal  injury,  inrliidiiig  death, 
which  may  arise  from  operations  under  this  contract.  Cer- 
tificates of  such  insurance  shall  he  filed  with  the  Owner,  if  he 
so  require,  and  shall  be  subject  to  his  approval  for  adequacy 
of  protection.  The  Owner  shall  be  responsible  for  his  own 
contingent  liability." 

This  clause  may  be  entirely  proper  in  some  States.  It  does 
not  fit  the  workmen's  compensation  acts  of  all  States,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  is  not  proper  for  general  use.  hence  of 
course  inappropriate  in  this  code. 

■■Article  -il.  1-IRE  IXSURAXCE.  The  Owner  shall  ef- 
fect and  maintain  fire  insurance  upon  the  entire  slruclure  on 
which  the  work  of  this 
contract  is  to  be  done 
and  upon  all  materials, 
tools  and  appliances  in 
or  adjacent  thereto  and 
intended  for  use  there- 
on, to  at  least  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  insur- 
able value  thereof.  The 
loss,  if  any.  is  to  be 
made  adjustable  zvith 
and  payable  to  the 
Owner  as  Trustee  for 
whom  it  may  concern. 

"All  policies  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  by 
the  Contractor.  If  the 
Owner  fails  to  shozv 
them  on  request  or  if 
he  fails  to  effect  or 
maintain  insurance"  as 
above,  the  Contractor 
may  i  n  sure  his  own 
interest  and  charge  the 
cost  thereof  to  the 
Ozvner.  If  the  Con- 
tractor is  damaged  by 
failure  of  the  Ozvner 
to  maintain  such  insur- 
ance, he  may  recover 
under  Article  39. 

"//  required  in  merit- 
ing by  any  party  in 
interest,  the  Ozvner  as 
Trustee  shall,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  loss,  give 
bond  for  the  proper 
performance  of  hi  s 
duties.  He  shall  de- 
posit any  m  one  y  re- 
ceived from  insurance 
in  an  account  separate 
from  all  his  other 
funds  and  he  shall  dis- 
tribute it  in  accordance 
zvith  such  agreement 
as  the  parties  in  inter- 
est may  reach,  or  un- 
der an  azvard  of  arbi- 
trators appointed,  one 
by  the  Ozvner.  another 
by  joint  action   of  the 

other  parties  in  interest,  all  other  procedure  being  in  accord- 
ance zvith  Article  i'>.  If  after  loss  no  special  agreement  is 
made,  replacement  of  injured  zvork  shall  be  ordered  under 
Article  24. 

"The  Trustee  shall  haz'c  pozver  to  adjust  and  settle  anv 
loss  zvith  the  insurers  unless  one  of  the  contractors  interested 
shall  object  in  zvriting  zvithin  three  zvorking  days  of  the 
occurrence  of  loss,  and  thereupon  arbitrators  shall  he  chosen 
as  above.  The  Trustee  shall  in  that  case  make  settlement 
zvith  the  insurers  in  accordance  zvith  the  directions  of  such 
arbitrators,  zvho  shall  also,  if  distribution  by  arbitration  is 
required,  direct  such  distribution." 

After  elimination  of  cross  references  to  other  articles  and 
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rewriting  so  that  it  is  complete  in  itself  and  able  to  stand 
alone,  this  clause  is  excellent  for  use  on  contracts  for  altera- 
tions and  repairs  and  contracts  for  parts  of  buildings,  but  it 
is  entirely  improper  in  case  of  an  entire  contract  for  a  new- 
building  the  res]K)nsibility  for  loss  on  which  by  fire  or  other 
casualty  is  entirely  and  always  the  contractor's  an<l  never  the 
owner's. 

".Irticle  22.  GUARANT)-  BOXDS.  The  Ozvner  shall 
have  the  right  to  require  the  Contractor  to  gizr  bond  coz'er- 
int;  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract  and  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  arising  thereunder,  in  such  form  as  the 
Owner    may    prescribe    and    zvith    such    sureties    as    he    may 

approve.  If  such  bond 
is  required  by  instruc- 
tions given  prezious  to 
the  receipt  of  bids,  the 
premium  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Contractor;  if 
subsequent  thereto,  it 
s  hall  be  paid  by  the 
Ozvner." 

V  o  r  "ready  luaile' 
specifications  intended 
to  serve  all  the  work 
of  an  architect's  office. 
this  clause  would  seem 
well  adapted,  but  for 
"made  to  order"  speci- 
fications intended  to 
fit  one  certain  building, 
it  should  be  rewritten 
so  as  to  be  mandatory 
and  explicit. 

■■  Article  2;!.  CA.SH 
ALLOWANCE.  The 
Contractor  shall  in- 
c  I  u  d  e  in  the  contract 
p  r  I  c  e  all  allozvances 
named  in  the  Contract 
Pocumenis  and  shall 
cause  the  zvork  so  coz<- 
ered  to  be  done  b\ 
s  u  c  h  Contractors  and 
for  such  sums  as  the 
■  Irchitect  may  direct, 
the  contract  sum  being 
adjusted  in  conformitv 
therczvith.  The  C  o  n - 
tractor,  in  maki)ig  up 
his  bid,  shall  add  such 
sums  for  e.vpenses  and 
profit  on  account  of 
cash  allozvances  as  he 
deems  proper,  and  no 
demand  f  o  r  e.vpenses 
or  profit  o  t  h  e  r  than 
t  h  o  s  e  Included  in  the 
contract  sum  shall  be 
allozved.  The  Contrac- 
tor shall  not  he  re- 
quired to  employ  for 
any  such  zvork  a  Sub- 
contractor against  zvhom  he  has  a  reasonable  objection." 

The  provisions  in  this  paragraph  dictating  what  the  con- 
tractor shall  do  in  making  up  his  bid  are  amateurish.  The 
contractor  was  not  the  contractor  when  he  made  up  his  bii! 
and  it  was  nobody's  lousiness  but  his  own  how  he.  as  bidder, 
luade  up  his  bid.  -^ — -^ 

"Article  24.  CHAXGES  IX  THE  WORK.  The  Ozvner. 
zvithout  inz'alidating  the  contract,  may  make  changes  by  alter- 
ing, adding  to  or  deducting  from  the  zvork.  the  contract  sum 
being  adjusted  accordingly.  All  such  zvork  shall  he  executed 
under  the  conditions  of  the  original  contract  except  that  any 
claim  for  extension  of  time  caused  thereby  shall  be  adjusted 
at  the  time  of  ordering  such  change." 
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"Except  as  proz'ided  in  .-liilclcs  !i  and  18.  no  cliani;c  sluill 
be  made  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  u'rilloi  order  from  Ihc 
Ozvner  signed  or  countersigned  by  the  Architect  and  no 
claim  for  an  addition  to  the  contract  sum  shall  he  I'alid  unless 
so  ordered. 

"The  value  of  any  such  change  shall  be  determined  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  n.'ays: 

"(a)   By  Estimate  and  Acceptance  in  a  lamp  sum. 

"(b)  By  Unit  Prices  named  in  the  contract  or  subse- 
quently agreed  upon. 

"(c)  By  Cost  and  Percentage  or  by  Cost  and  a  ti.ved  fee. 

"(d)  If  none  of  the  above  methods  is  agreed  upon,  the 
Contractor,  provided  he  receive  an  order  in  meriting  signed 
by  the  Owner  and  countersigned  by  the  Architect,  shall  pro- 
ceed Tvith  the  work,  no  appeal  to  arbitration  being  allo'a'cd 
from  such  order  to  proceed. 

"In  cases  (c)  and  id)  the  Contractor  shall  keep  and  pre- 
sent in  such  form  as  the  Architect  may  direct,  a  correct 
account  of  the  net  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  together  with 
I'oiichcrs.  In  any  case,  the  .Irchitect  shall  certify  to  the 
amount,  including  a  reasonable  profit,  due  to  the  Contractor. 
Pending  final  determination  of  value,  payments  on  account 
of  changes  shall  be  made  on  the  Architect's  certificate." 

This  clause,  probably  tlie  most  important  of  all  the  General 
Conditions,  is  not  in  form  suitable  for  use.  b'ive  different 
methods  of  fixing  the  amount  to  be  added  or  deducted  for 
chanoes  are  too  many  in  any  contract.  Methods  (a)  and  (c) 
should  each  be  inclusive  of  method  (b).  Method  (b)  is  im- 
practicable alone  in  every  instance. 


The  provision  that,  pending  final  determination  of  "force 
account'"  extras,  payment  on  account  of  same  shall  be  made 
on  the  architect's  certificates,  might  imply  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  payments  might  be  made  without  an  architect's 
certificate  and  it  might  also  be  taken  as  a  mandatory  provision 
that  P.\KTI.\L  payments  must  be  made  on  all  such  extras 
some  time.  The  clause  as  a  whole  is  inappropriate  for  sub- 
mission as  a  model. 

"Article  2:,.  CLAIMS  FOR  EXTRAS.  If  the  Contractor 
clai)ns  that  any  instructions,  by  draivings  or  otherwise,  involve 
e.vtra  cost  under  this  contract,  he  shall  give  the  Architect 
written  notice  thereof  before  proceeding  to  execute  the  work, 
and,  in  any  event,  within  tivo  weeks  of  receiving  such  instruc- 
tions, and  the  procedure  shall  then  be  as  provided  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  .Irticle  H.  .\'o  such  claim  shall  be  valid  uidess 
so  made." 

This  is  distinctly  a  |)art  of  the  subject  sought  to  be  covered 
by  .Vrticle  "'4  and  should  be  included  in  it.  The  cross  refer- 
ence to  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  24  is  evidently  an  error 
and  is  an  instance  tending  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  de- 
pending on  cross  references  to  complete  the  meaning  of  any 
clause. 

"Article  2Vk  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PAYjMEXTS.  The 
Contractor  shall  submit  to  the  Architect  an  application  for 
each  payment  and.  if  required,  receipts  or  other  vouchers 
from  Sid'-contractors  shozving  his  payments  to  them  for  mate- 
rials and  labor  as  required  by  Article  44." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Tll.AT   the    work   of   an   architect   (loe>   not    end    when   a 
buihling'   i.-'   completed   is   a   recognized    fact.      That   hi.'^ 
work  proiierly  inchides  the  completion  of  interior  fur- 
nishings  and   decorations,    is   becoming   more    apjiarent 
each  year.      However  broad  the  latter  field,  it  can  be  classed 
as  an  essential  part  of  an  architect's  service. 

Architects  will  do  well  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  art 
of  design  and  decoration,  while  perha])s  ,in  comnton  with 
the  principle  of  their  profession,  nevertheless  requires  a 
special  and  technical  knowledge.  This  knowledge  must  be 
acquired  before  the  first  step  can  be  taken  in  interior  deco- 
ration. He  must  understantl  how  to  apply  his  art  in  genu- 
ine manner  so  that  it  will  appeal  consciously  to  those  who 
understand  it  and  unconsciously  to  those  not  initiated  into  its 
mysteries. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  an  architect's  interest  in 
interior  decoration  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  desire 
tp  leave  the  completion  of  his  work  in  the  hands  of  untrained 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  very  often  undertakes  such 
work  at  the  direct  solici- 
tation of  a  client. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  re- 
member that  a  knowl- 
edge of  decorative  arts 
has,  as  a  natural  se- 
quence, the  broadening 
of  an  architect's  field.  .V 
common  practice  is  for 
an  architect  to  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  in- 
terior decorator.  \'ery 
often  he  makes  sugges- 
tions, but  is  forced  to 
rely  upon  the  decorator 
for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  which 
practically'  amounts  to  a 
complete  assignment  of 
the  job  to  the  decorator. 

The  architect,  through 
limitation  of  his  specific 
knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  decorative  ma- 
terials, must  d  e  p  e  n  d 
n  p  o  n  another  person's 
ideas.  It  is  often  pos- 
sible that  the  decorator's 
ideas  are  not  in  accord 
witii  the  general  scheme 
of  adornment  as  c  o  n  - 
ceived  by  the  architect. 
Therefore,  a  conflict  of 
decorative  ideas  as  rep- 
resented by  the  architec- 
ture of  a  building  and 
the  interior  furnishings, 
is  not  unlikely. 

The  study  of  furnish- 
ings and  the  arts  deco- 
rative is  occupyin'g  ever- 
increasing  attention  by 
the  architects  of  this 
countrv.     Not  alone  the 
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monetary  benefit,  but  the  satisfaction  gained  from  creating 
a  work  com])leted  in  every  sense  in  exact  accord  with  one'^ 
ideas  is  sufficient  incentive  to  create  a  tleeper  appreciation 
and  desire  for  knowledge  along  these  lines. 

What  promises  to  become  an  annual  event  of  decideil 
interest  and  importance  was  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Chapter  of  tiie  .American  Institute  of  .Arciiitects 
and  the  Seattle  Master  l!uild,ers'  .Association,^  held  in  .Seattle 
the  latter  part  of  .April.  The  dominant  keynote  of  the  gath- 
ering was  the  expressed  desire  of  all  present  for  a  more 
co-operative  endeavor  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  true 
functions  of  each  profession.  Such  meetings  are  of  greatest 
value  to  both  architects  and  contractors.  They  serve  to 
bring  about  a  better  umlerstanding  and  operate  for  an 
elimination  of  the  manifold  conflicts  and  disturbances  that 
at  times  arise,  through  tiiis  very  lack  of  understantling. 

.\rchitect  Charles  11.  I'.ebb.  of  Seattle,  a  chief  speaker  of 
the  evening,  voiced  an  appeal   for  an  expression   in  arciiitec- 

ture    anil    building   of   a 

high  intelligence  so  that 

tiie  monumental  works 
that  stand  for  the  future 
may  express  a  national 
spirit  of  thisi  day.  Mr. 
I'ebb  frankly  criticised 
the  spirit  of  building  as 
the  expression  of  a  great 
commercialism,  often 
stamped  as  a  money- 
making  investment. 

In  amplification.  Mr. 
I'.ebb  said  that  the  mas- 
ter builder  of  past  ages 
was  but  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  inscribing  itself 
in  those  books  we  call 
Iniilding.  The  architect, 
master  builder,  mechanic 
a  n  d  workman  labored 
with  a  single  purpose, 
the  perfection  of  the 
work  in  hanil.  In  con- 
trast, he  pointed  to  the 
spirit  of  buiUling  today, 
with  a  very  few  isolated 
exceptions,  notablx'  the 
Woolworth  liuilding  of 
Xew  York  City. 

Mr.  Bebb  landed  hard 
on  some  of  our  citv 
beautifiers  when  he  said 
that  the  idea  of  the  cit\ 
beautiful  or  even  prac- 
tical appeals  as  Init  a 
chimera  in  the  niintl  f)f 
the  dreamer  and  the  ini- 
|)ractical  exponent  of 
civic  betterment. 

"We  architects  a  n  d 
master  builders  are  do- 
ing better  work    today." 


Colors,  mulberry  brovA'n  and  dul 
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Earliest  Oxford. 


BY  ADELAIDE  CURTIS 


THE  beginnings  of  this  famous  city  have  been  much  dis- 
])uted,  and  they  still  remain  a  mystery.  Although 
lying  in  one  of  the  earliest  settled  jjortions  of  the 
country,  the  Romans  finding  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  Dobuni,  an  ancient  British  tribe,  while  here  and  there 
cromlechs  and  scattered  stones  still  testify  to  a  prehistoric 
period,  Oxford's  earliest  records  are  nevertheless  unknown. 
Legends  are  abundant,  but  the  real  history  of  O.xenaford,  or 
Oxenford  (a  ford  for  oxen  [?]  ),  as  it  is  earliest  written, 
must,  like  the  meaning  of  the  very  name  itself,  be  hidden 
from  us.  The  town,  however,  was  a  most  important  one 
throughout  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  prob- 
ably growing  up  in  the  first  place  around  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Frideswide  (or  P'rithswyth ) ,  and  extending  from  "the 
slope  leading  from  the  ford  near  Folly  Bridge  to  Carfax." 
Only  legends  con- 
nect the  early  city 
with  the  name  of 
King  Alfred,  al- 
though coins  of  his 
time  have  been 
found  bearing  the 
word  "Oksnaforda," 
indicating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint 
in  the  early  city. 

The  first  histori- 
cal mention  of  Ox- 
ford is  in  912  A.  D. 
"But  when  Oxford 
does  at  last  appear, 
it  appears  as  one  of 
the  most  important 
towns  in  England,  a 
town  fairly  on  a 
level  with  Exeter, 
Lincoln,  and  Nor- 
wich. In  the  first 
e  n  t  r  y  where  the 
name  is  mentioned. 
Oxford  is  coupled 
with  London ;  these 
are  the  two  great 
cities  which  King 
Eadward  takes  into 
his  hands  on  the 
death  of  Ealdorman 
Aethelred  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the 
Mercian  realm.  In 
the  new  division 
and  new  nomencla- 
ture of  central  Eng- 
land, it  became  the 
head  of  a  shire,  and 
it  is  not  without 
reason  that  Henry 
of  Huntingdon 
seem  s  to  wonder 
that  it  had  never 
become  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  W  c 
hear  of  it,  as  of 
other  places,  as  de- 
stroyed and  rising 
again  in  the  Danish 
wars,  and  d  u  r  i  n  g 
the  greater  part  of 
the  eleventh  century 
it  appears  as  the 
chosen  place  for 
holding    the    most 
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important  national  assemblies.  It  was  not  indeed,  as  West- 
minster, Winchester,  and  Gloucester  became  at  a  somewhat 
later  time,  one  of  the  fixed  places  where  the  King  held  his 
court  and  wore  his  crown  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  the 
Church  ;  but  the  times  when  Oxford  is  spoken  of  as  the  seat 
of  great  national  councils  point  to  it  as  possessing  a  practical 
importance  which  set  it  in  some  sort  above  places  of  higher 
formal  dignity.  When  a  meeting  was  designed  to  be  specially 
national,  when  some  solemn  act  was  to  be  gone  through 
which  affected  Northern  and  Southern  England  alike.  Oxford 
was  the  place  which  was  commonly  chosen.  Its  position  on 
the  great  border  stream  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  made  it 
admirably  suited  for  such  a  purpose." 

William   the   Conqueror   made  his   coming   felt    in   Oxford, 
and  "few  towns  in  England  suffered  more,  whether  through 

a  capture  by  storm, 
o  r  oppression  o  f 
William's  officers." 
With  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans,  Ox- 
ford's importance  is 
again  plainly  shown, 
the  Domesday  .sur- 
vey of  the  city  being 
"more  than  usually 
complete."  The  pri- 
ory church  of  St. 
Frideswide.  and  the 
churches  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin. 
St.  Michael.  St. 
Peter  -  in  -  the  -  East 
and  St.  E  b  b  e  are 
here  mentioned. 
■'From  other 
sources  it  is  known 
that  St.  Martin's  at 
Carfax  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  not  less 
than  seven  more  be- 
fore the  close  of  the 
century."  The  story 
of  these  early 
churches  is  deeply 
interesting,  illustrat- 
ing too,  as  it  does, 
valuable  and  unique 
Saxon  and  Norman 
work.  St.  Martin's 
is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  foundations, 
having  been  built,  it 
is  said,  by  King 
Canute  iii  1032. 
The  old  church  was 
twice  reconstructed, 
nothing  being  left 
to  the  present  time, 
however,  but  a  pic- 
tures(|ne  tower  dat- 
ing from  the  four- 
teenth century.  St. 
Peter's-in-the  -  East 
has  a  Norman  tower 
and  crypt  dating 
from  1(IT4,  while 
the  chain  ornament 
(as  symbolic  of 
St.  Peter  in  Vin- 
cula  [?]  )  of  the 
chancel  vaulting  is 
most  unusual.     The 
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church  of  St.  Mary  the  \'irgin,  in  the  very  center  of  the  citv. 
has  also  been  the  center  of  its  life  since  its  earliest  establish- 
ment. Its  bells  once  summoned  the  students  in  the  often 
most  serious  "Town  and  Gown"  dis])utes  ;  here  in  this  church 
Cranmer  was  tried  for  heresy  :  Iiere  Amy  Kobsart  was  Ijuried  : 
while  here  in  later  times  John  Wesley  and  Keble  preached 
some  of  their  most  remarkable  sermons.  St.  Michael's  is  a 
church  most  interesting  for  both  historical  and  architectural 
reasons.  Its  rugged  tower  of  the  Saxon  type  of  construc- 
tion, although  built  in  earliest  Xorman  times,  contrasts  most 
piclures<|uely  with  the  beautiful  (lOthic  buildings  of  the  col- 
leges, erected  some  centuries  later,  St.  Michael's  low,  square 
tower  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  very  walls  of  the  city, 
its  neighbor  (no  longer  standing)  just  across  the  street  being 
the  ISocardo,  an  ancient  prison,  antl  connected  with  St, 
Michael's  by  a  short  bridge.  Xear  this  Church  is  pointed 
out  the  interesting  monument  on  the  site  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Cranmer  and  his  fellow-reformers. 

The  Cathedral  of  Oxford  is  the  smallest  in  England.  The 
present  size  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  demol- 
ished the  west  front 
and  three  bays  of 
the  nave.  The  edi- 
fice of  today  stands 
on  the  site  of  an 
early  church,  erect- 
ed in  the  eighth 
century  by  Didan. 
king  of  Mercia  and 
father  of  St.  l-rides- 
vvide.  Her  shrine, 
much  restored, 
stands  in  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral, 
while  a  small  arch 
and  a  part  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the 
cathedral  are  point- 
ed out  as  belonging 
to  King  Didan's  or- 
iginal building.  The 
nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  an  interesting 
example  of  Norman 
work. 

Another  fine  me- 
morial of  the  earli- 
est Xorman  period 
is  the  Castle  of  Ox- 
ford, of  which  a 
stern  and  lofty 
tower  and  the  crypt 
of  an  ancient  chapel 
within  the  walls  still 
remain,  L'pon  a 
high  mound,  con- 
structed for  defense 
during  the  .Saxon 
period,  was  built  this 
castle,  the  work  of 
one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  follow- 
ers, Robert  D'Oigli, 
d'Oily,  Olgi  or 
Ouilly  —  Professor 
I'reeman  tells  us  of 
half  a  dozen  various 
s  ])  e  1  I  i  n  g  s  of  the 
name.  This  man  of 
such  uncertain  cog- 
nomen, in  s])ite  of 
early  oppressions, 
especially     in     plun- 


Jonah's  Window,   Christ  Church  Cathedral  Oxford 


tiering  the  .\bbey  of  .\bingdon,  some  few  miles  distant, 
nevertheless  became  in  his  later  life  one  of  the  Church's 
benefactors,  making  some  reparations  at  .\bingilon,  and 
buililing  or  repairing  st)me  of  the  ])arish  churches  of  ( )xforfl. 
The  I'rimitive  Komanestiue  work  of  ()xford  Castle  ct)r- 
responds  to  that  of  the  tower  of  St.  .Michael's  church,  while 
-St.  Peter's-in-the-East  is  said  to  be  an  example  of  one  of 
D'Oigli's  builtlings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that,  tluring  the  terrible  wars  of  Stephen  and  Matilda, 
the  latter  fied  for  protection,  and  receiveil  it,  in  that  same 
.\bbey  of  .•\bingdon,  which  had  been  so  h.irdly  useil  a 
century  earlier. 

Many  other  fine  specimens  of  medi;cval  architecture  still 
stand  in  Oxford,  aside  from  the  L'niversity  buildings;  of  the 
city  walls  themselves,  "large  portions  remain,  ami  the  circuit 
can  be  traceil  throughout."  Splendid  fragments  of  these 
walls  and  of  an  ancient  city  gateway  can  be  seen  in  the 
charming  gardens  of  Xew  College,  their  ivy-covered  ruins 
adding  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  this  early  foundation, 

so  much  of  whose 
original  architecture 
fortunately  still  ex- 
ists. Just  outside 
the  north  walls  of 
the  city,  ISeaumont 
Palace  was  built  by 
Henry  I,,  t  h  i  s  be- 
c  o  m  i  n  g  a  favorite 
royal  residence,  anil 
t  h  e  birthplace  o  f 
Richard  I.  a  n  il 
John.  The  splen- 
didly ])  r  e  s  e  r  V  e  d 
.Vornian  church  of 
the  village  of  Iffley, 
less  than  five  miles 
ilistant  from  Ox- 
ford, is  "one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of 
early  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  Eng- 
land," while  in  the 
city  of  Oxford  the 
oldest  private  house, 
a  delightfully  t|uaint 
little  thirteenth-cen- 
tury structure, 
brings  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  antiqua- 
rian. 

Professor  E  r  e  e  - 
man  in  his  scholarly 
essays,  ""Pre- 
academic  Cam- 
bridge" and  "Pre- 
academic  Oxford," 
points  out  the  dif- 
ferences and  the 
likenesses  between 
the  two  university 
towns.  "Cambridge, 
with  its  distinct  Ro- 
man traces,  has  the 
advantage  of  antiq- 
uity ;  ( )  X  f  o  r  d  has 
the  advantage  of 
earlier  anil  m  ore 
constant  historic  im- 
portance. The  aca- 
tl  e  m  i  c  Cambridge 
planted  itself  on 
ground  of  its  own, 
and  has  made  the 
olfl  borough  into  a 
kind  of  suburb." 
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Main  Office  and  Works,  ihe  Muralo  Company.  New  Brighton.  N.  Y. 


MOST    of    tho.se    a.ssociated    with    the    paint    and    alheil 
trades  are  more  or  less  faniihar  with  the  large  plant 
of  the  Muralo  Company,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century    have    been    manufacturers    of    sanitary    wall 
coatings  and  cement  paints,  the  quality  of  which  has  set  the 
standard  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  well. 

It  was  about  twenty-five  years  a,go  that  the  Muralo  Com- 
pany first  started  business  at  Xew  lirighton  in  a  jjriniitive 
way,  making  its  wall  coatings  with  two  or  three  small  mills 
and  shipping  little  C|uantities  of  its  products  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  trial  orders  ;  the  soil  upon  which  these  prod- 
ucts fell  must  indeed  have  been  fertile,  for  root  for  future 
development  was  promptly  taken,  with  the  result  that  the 
trade  of  the  Muralo  Company  has  now  grown  to  be  over 
thirty  million  pounds  per  annum.  Thirty  million  pounds  of 
any  product  is  a  large  ([uantity  to  he  made  in  a  year,  and  the 
output  of  the  Muralo  Company  is  used  to  decorate  and  beau- 
tify homes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Muralo  Company's  factory  covers  a  floor  space  of 
840,880  square  feet,  and  besides  the  hundreds  of  men  em- 
])loyed  throughout  the  works,  the  company  have  their  own 
printing  plant,  where  millions  of  pieces  of  artistic  advertising 
matter  are  prepared  ;  they  have  their  own  lighters,  their  own 
tug  boats,  their  own  barges,  the  plant  being  situated  between 
the  tracks  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  and  New  York  Hay  makes 
it  possible  for  shiploads  of  chalk  to  coiue  direct  from  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England  and  unload  at  their  works. 
The  company  also  own  large  gypsum  mines  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  their  own  barges  transport  gypsum  from  Windsor  to 
New  Brighton.  This  concern  is  today  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  wall  coatings  in  the  world. 

The  Muralo  Company  have  their  main  office  and  works  at 
New  Brighton,  and  have  branches,  under  the  supervision  of 
local  managers,  at  Chicago,  111. :  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Richmond,  \'a. :  Boston,  ]\Iass.,  and  in  New  York  City. 
To  meet  the  convenience  of  their  Pacific  Coast  trade,  they 
maintain   an   office   and    warehouse   at   311    California    Street, 


San  Francisco,  where  complete  stocks  of  their  various  prod- 
ucts are  carried  on  hand.  Mr.  A.  L.  Greene  is  the  local 
manager. 

A  selling  force  travels  from  the  local  branches  covering 
the  respective  territories,  and  their  goods  are  handled  by 
practically  all  the  paint  and  hardware  dealers  throughout  the 
country. 

Hugh  Walter  Pearson  is  the  managing  director  of  the 
company  and  is  well  known  in  the  paint  trade;  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  are  G.  R.  King,  president ;  E.  D. 
King,  vice-president,  and  H.  F.  Hutchinson,  treasurer. 

Well-known  local  brands  of  the  Muralo  Companv  are 
Dutch  Kalsomine,  Concreto  Cement  Coating,  Cal-o-Tint, 
Master  I'ainters'   Wall   Size,   Kalresco,  Re.x   Flat  Wall   Paint. 

The  advertising  department  issues  a  great  many  beautiful 
color  scheme  booklets  suggestive  for  home  decorations,  which 
they  are  pleased  to  furnish  interested  architects. 


The  nature  of  architectural  books  constituting  the  librarv 
of  an  architect  often  makes  their  cost  high.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  the  demand  that  these  books  be  illustrated  in  the  most 
profuse  and  com[)lete  manner. 

The  i^resent  stage  in  the  development  of  photogra|)hy  and 
printing  has  made  possible  the  production  of  many  valuable 
works  dealing  with  this  subject.  It  is  possible  that  the  archi- 
tect is  offered  a  more  comprehensive  and  finely  illustrated 
number  of  books  directly  relating  to  his  profession  than  any 
other  profession  or  line  of  business  activity.  This  may  be 
traced  to  the  abundance  of  good  photographic  material. 
\'ery  often  these  books  are  compiled  almost  exclusively  of 
photographs,  with  the  barest  amount  of  descriptive  text  pos- 
sible. 

There  should  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to 
use  care  in  selecting  only  the  best.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
cost  of  many  of  these  books  comes  high,  the  direct  inspiration 
which  may  result  from  a  perusal  of  their  pages  easily  com- 
pensates for  their  first  cost. 
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•The  Archnecl"  is  the  official  organ  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Minutes  of  San  Francisco  Chapter, 


Tlic  rct'tthf  moiithlv  meeting  of  the  San  Frriiicisco  Cliaptcr  of  tlie 
\iiiericaii  Institiilc  of  Architects  was  held  in  the  Italian  Room  of  the 
St  Francis  Hotel  on  Tlnirsdav  evening.  April  27,  Uilli.  1  he  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  8::iO  bv  the  President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Faville.^ 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  and  members  of  the  Engineers  Unb 
were  present  as  guests  of  the  Chapter, 


MINUTES 

The  reading  of  the  nhnntes  of   March    111. 

COM  M  U  N ICATIONS 


llllli,  was  dispensed   with. 


The  following  comnninications  were  ordered  read  and  placed  on 
file  and   were   referred  to  the   Board  of  Directors   for   action : 

Partial  report  from  the  Committee  on  Contractors'  .-\ffairs.  from 
Mr.  G.  .Alexander  Wright,  chairman;  from  Mr.  George  B.  Ford, 
chairman  of  the  Town  Planning  Committee  of  the  Institute,  and  edi- 
torial from  the  Xew  York  Times  referring  to  the  power  plant  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  from  Clinton  B.  Ripley,  of  Hotiohilu,  regarding 
his  application  for  Institute  membership ;  from  B.  F.  W.  Russell, 
enclosing  Bulletin  of  the   Boston   Society  of  .Architects. 

The  Chair  stated  that  this  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  three 
meetings  of  the  Chapter  to  he  devoted  to  city  planning  and  that  at 
this  meeting  the  Chapter  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  mat- 
ter of  harbor  development  discussed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  II. 
Rces,  U.  S.  A.,  who  would  take  up  the  cpiestion  with  the  consideration 
of  tlie  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  while  Hon.  J.  J.  Dwyer, 
President  of  the  State  Harbor  Commission,  would  discuss  the  devel- 
opment of  the   San    Francisco   water   front. 

Colonel  Rees  was  then  introduced  and  spoke  very  interestingly  on 
what  was  being  done  in  order  to  give  the  east  side  of  S;in  FVancisco 
Bay  proper  liarbor  facilities.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dwyer,  who 
showed  what  was  being  done  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front  and 
spoke  of  what  the  future  development  would  be.  His  talk  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  and  was  listened  to  with  great  interest.  He 
also    referred    to    the    necessity    of    providing    means    for    relieving    the 


congestion  at  the  foot  of  Market   Street  and  suggested  that  by  adding 
and   widening   streets,   much   of  tlie   present   congestion   could  be   sub- 
stantially  relieved. 
The  thanks  of  the   Chapter  were  voted  to  both   the  speakers. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES 

There  were  no  committee  reports  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Faville  stated  that  forty-si.x  applications 
for  Institute  membership  had  been  received  and  forwarded  to  the 
Institute  at  Washington  and  favorable  action  on  the  applications  was 
anticipated. 

Committee  on  Relations  n'itli  Contractors'  Affairs.  A  written  report 
was  received  from  this  committee,  which  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Competition  Committee.  Mr.  Mooser  for  this  committee  reported 
concerning  the  Merced  High  School  Competition  that  the  first  pro- 
gram as  issued  by  the  High  School  Board  had  been  disapproved  and 
that  after  a  visit  of  a  committee  from  the  Chapter  to  Merced,  the 
trustees  had  agreed  to  make  the  program  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  in  that  form  the  program  had  been  approved. 
This  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  members  had  received  the  three 
notices,  the  lirst  notice  of  disapprrival  and  the  secontl  of  approval. 
Then  after  the  form  of  the  program  had  been  approved,  the  trustees 
had  seen  fit  to  insert  a  clause  guaranteeing  the  cost  of  the  building, 
and  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  understanding  had  with  the  Board 
and  also  the  re(|uirements  of  the  Code,  it  was  decided  that  the  com- 
petition should  be  .igain  disapproved  and  the  membership  of  the 
Chapter  were   notilieil   accordingly. 

AIlJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Ch.ipter.  the  meeting 
adjourned  at   10;30  p.  m. 

Subject  to  .approval lOlti. 

SVI.VAIN     SCHNAITTACHER, 

Sccrctarv. 


The  ninety-liith  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  P.ristol  Cafe, 
on  Tuesday.  April  11.  lS)ltl. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ~  ■.:M  p.  m.  by   President   S.  Til- 
den    Norton.      The    following    members    were    present:    J.    IC.    .Allison. 
John    C.    Austin.   J.    J.    Backus.    S.    O.    Clements,    F.    P.    Davis,    P.    A. 
Fisen,  Lyman  Farwell,  R.  C.  F'arrell.  Irving  J.  Gill,  John  C.   Hillman. 
A    C    Martin,  S.  T.  Xortoii,  Robt.  H.  Orr,  T.  F.  Power,  A.  F.  Rosen- 
heim, F.  L.   Stitif,  August  Wackerharth,  A.  R.  Walker,   11.    V.  Withey. 
As  guests  of  the  Chapter  were  present :  W.  E.  Prine,  of  the  Sontli- 
wcst  Contractor;  John  Bowler  and  W.   Dcllamore.  of  the  Builder  and 
Contractor. 
The  minutes  of  the  ninety-fourth  meeting  were  read  and   approved 
For  the   Board  of   Directors,  the   Secretary   reported  a   meeting  held 
on  March  31st,  at  which  meeting  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  By-Law   .Amendment  to  all    Institute  members. 
For  the  A.  I.  A.  Sub-Committce  on  Competitions,   Mr.  J.   E.  .Allison 
read  a  telegram  relative  to  the   Merced   High  School  Competition. 

For  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Practice,  Mr.  P.  A.  Eisen  reported 
on  a  meeting  held  by  the   Master   Builders  of   Los   .Angeles,  at   which 
he  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Austin  were  present. 
Communic:itions   were    read  as    follows: 

From  the  Master  Builders'  .Association  of  Los  .Angeles  explaining 
to  the  Chapter  about  the  existence  of  their  Association  and  with  the 
further  object  of  correcting  any  misunderstanding  that  might  occur 
due  to  a  confusion  of  name  with  that  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Master  Builders  of  Los  .Angeles. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Master  Builders  of  Los  An- 
geles, together  with  a  resohition  adopted  by  said  organization.  .After 
tlie  reading  of  these  two  communications,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  that  the  Chapter  render  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
organization  and  the  work  being  done  by  the  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  .Angeles ;  that  we  commend  the  limitation  of  their 
membership  to  those  who  are  refraining  from  attempting  an  architec- 
tural service  and  that  this  Chapter  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  every   way  possible. 

I-'urther  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  communication  of  the 
Master  Builders  of  Los  .Angeles  be  referred  back  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee for  reply. 

Communication  was  read  from  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  I.  .A.  A., 
advising  that  the  competition  for  the  Merced  High  School  did  not 
conform  to  the  Circular  of  .Advice  on   Competitions. 

From  Mr.  B.  F.  W.  Russell  relative  to  a  matter  of  Institute  Public 
Information.  This  communic.'ition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information. 


From  the  Los  .Angeles  li.vaniiner.  two  communications  relative  to  an 
alleged  fraudulent  statement  of  circulation  on  the  part  of  a  local 
newspaper  and  requesting  resolutions  condemning  such  practice.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  the   Board   for  reply. 

From  Octavius  .Morgan,  expressing  regret  that  the  State  Board  of 
.Architects  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  .April  Chapter  meeting. 

From  the  Los  .Angeles  Examiner,  relative  to  the  establishing  of  an 
.'Architects'  Directory  in  the  new  building  section  of  the  Los  .Angeles 
Daily  E.vaminer. 

A  resolution  made  by  Mr.  Martin,  duly  seconded,  was  adopted  that 
the  Secretary  communicate  with  Mr.  Ihmsen,  editor  of  the  paper, 
stating  that  the  Chapter  desired  to  co-operate  in  every  reasonalile  way 
possible,  but  that  the  Ciiapter  would  be  unable  to  take  part  in  any 
work  that  might  he  classified  as  advertising. 

Under  the  bead  of  unlinished  business,  the  amendment  to  .Article  1, 
Section  7,  of  the  By-Laws  regulating  the  method  of  election  to  honor- 
ary  membership   was   unanimously   adopted. 

.A  letter  was  next  re:id  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works  expressing 
a  desire  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  advisability  of  granting  an 
amendment  to  the  city  building  ordinance  covering  the  kind  of  wire 
which  may  be  used  in  spiral  reinforcement  of  concrete  columns.  The 
Chapter  voted  to  endorse  a  substitute  amendment  to  o\-ercome  the 
difficulty,  which  was  to  be  framed  liy  Mr.  .A.  C.  Martin,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Backus,  and  the  Secretary. 

A  call  was  next  rendered  on  the  Chapter  members  relative  to  the 
sale  of  books  belonging  to  the  late   I'"ernaiid   Parmentier. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hillman  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  a  recent  transcontinental  motor  camping  trip.  This 
talk  was  most  entertaining  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
I'pon  its  conclusion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  rendered  to  Mr.   fjillman. 

The  meeting  jifljournetl  ;it    10;;!;j  p.  m. 

A.   R.   Walker. 
Secretary  Pro   Tern. 

COPY  OF  AMENDMENT 

"Honorary  memliers  sh.iU  consist  of  persons  who  have  retired  from 
the  practice  f)f  arcliiteeture.  or  who  have  rendered  \alu;tble  ser\ice  to 
the  profession,  or  Institute  members  of  other  Chapters  of  the  .Ameri 
can  Institute  of  .Architects.  A  person  may  be  proposed  for  honorary 
membership  by  written  recomtnendation  signed  by  three  metiibers  and 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Upon  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendation the  Board  shall  present  the  same  at  the  following  meeting 
of  the  Chapter  ami  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  memliers  present  shall 
elect  such  persim." 
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is   the    only    bridge    between    you  architects  and  the 
builder  first  of  all  believes  in  you. 

He  believes  that  you  have  a  particular  knowledge  of 
a  modern  home — together  with  a    knowledge    of    draughting,    con- 
struction, planning  and  designing.     He  believes  that  you  are  capable 
of  correlating  the  parts  and  working  them  together  in  a  successful  modern  home. 

He  believes  that   you   will   specify   fixtures  of  a  dependable  and  lasting  quality.     He 
holds  you  directly  responsible  if  any  fixtures  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Your  only  recourse  is  the  manufacturer.     If   he    fails    to    replace   the    fixtures,    the 
builder  begins  to  lose  confidence  in  you.    The  possibility  of  future  work  becomes  small. 

We  are  always  ready  to  stand  behind  you — in  fact,  guarantee  all    \P<lCt|lC    Fixtures 
forever  against  any  defect  in  workmanship  or  material. 


U 


(pacific" 


PLUMBING    FIXTURES 


SHOIVROOM: 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


FACTORIES: 

Richmond, 
California 


f    '1 1    , 


iradMsirial  W^©rH. 


Wi'  have  received  copy  of  an  interesting  honklel  piiblislied  by  the 
Neplii  Plaster  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Salt  Lake  City.  We 
lielieve  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  pi  literature  that  we 
have  seen,  and  doubtless  a  booklet  tliat  will  not  readily  be  destroyed 
by  an  architect.  It  is  entitled.  "Wall  Surfaces  of  the  E.xposition," 
aiid  besides  containing  an  unusual  nuiuber  of  attractive  photographs 
of  the  Kxposition.  the  directions  for  the  use  of  Gypsum  products, 
which  have  been  doubtless  formulated  with  a  view  of  assisting  archi- 
tects chiefly  in  writing'  specifications,  make  it  a  valual)le  source  of 
reference. 

The  N'ephi  Plaster  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  just  completed 
a  Keene's  Cement  plant,  and  its  product  is  already  linding  a  ready 
sale  on  the  Western  market.  Xephi  Gypsum,  which  is  of  extraordi- 
nary purity  and  density,  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  Keene's  Cement,  and  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  luaterial, 
together  with  the  general  structural  value,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is 
(|uitc  equal  to  the  famous  English  Keene's  Cement,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  the  popular  product  in  the  American  luarket. 

The  City  Engineer's  office  found  the  Muralo  Company's  Concreto 
so  satisfactory  and  wearing  on  the  municipal  trolley  poles  erected 
several  years' ago  that  they  specified  Concreto  on  the  poles  for  the 
Church  "Street   extension.     Tile   poles   are   now   being  painted. 


The  application  anil  wide  range  of  possibilities  of  temperature  regu- 
lation are  being  appreciated  luore  and  more  each  year  in  California.  The 
elegant  new  City  Hall  in  San  Erancisco.  which  is  practically  com- 
pleted, is  equipped  with  the  very  latest  type  of  thermostats  and  control 
\alves  in  all  i>f  the  larger  rooms,  and  tlie  heating  system,  in  general, 
whicli  has  been  installed  there  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and  is  likely 
to  become  the  adopted  type  of  heating  for  all  better  class  buildings  in 
this  State.  The  Civic  Center  Library,  now  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, has  practically  the  saiue  type  of  heating  and  nearly  all  important 
rooms,  as  in  the  City  Hall,  are  controlled  liy  temperature  regulation. 

.\s  further  proof  of  the  first  statement,  the  Johnson  Service  Com- 
]iany,  who' are  the  pioneers  in  temperature  regulation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  throughout  the  United  States,  have  installed  their  thermo- 
stats and  control  devices  in  such  residences  as  the  Mrs.  Maud  L. 
Elood   residence,  the   Charles   T.    Crocker   residence   at    Hillsboro,   and 


the  E.  C.  Talbot  residence  at  San  Leandro.  The  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  Hall  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  which  is  the 
largest  collegiate  classroom  in  the  world,  will  be  equipped  throughout 
with  temperature  control,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected  on  the  L'ni\'ersit>'  campus.  Other  itistallatious  oi 
this  company,  which  are  coiupleted  or  under  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, are  the  Moffit  Theater,  Oakland;  University  of  California  Hos- 
pital, San  Erancisco;  about  thirty-nine  schools  of  San  Erancisco, 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  banks,  and  temperature  control  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  number  of  the  important  rooius  of  both  wings  of  the  new 
City  and  County  Hospital. 

The  Oakland  .Auditorium,  the  new  Oakland  Technical  High  School, 
the  Citv  Hall,  and  over  thirty  new  and  old  schools  in  that  city  are 
equipped  with  the  Johnson   system  of  temperature   regulation. 

This  company  maintains  an  exclusive  organization,  for  the  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  temperature  regulation,  in  San  Erancisco  as 
well  as  at   Los  Angeles. 

The  value  of  temperature  regulation  from  the  great  saving  in  fuel 
and  the  healtli  and  comfort  to  the  users  are  points  that  are  now  con- 
ceded bv  all. 


Statement  of  tlie  {uvnership.  management,  circulation,  etc.,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  :;+,  ISil:.'.  of  The  Architkct,  published  at  San 
Erancisco,  Cal.,  for  .April  1,  lUKl.  Editor,  Clarence  P.  Kane,  245 
Mission  Street,  San  Erancisco.  Cal. ;  Business  Manager,  J.  A.  Druni- 
mond,  24.5  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Publisher,  J.  A. 
Drummond,  245  Mission  Street.  San  Erancisco,  Cal.;  Owners  (If  a 
gi\e  its  name  antl  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold- 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  lYot  a 
give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners),  J.  A. 
24.)  Mission  Street,  San  Erancisco.  Cal.;  Known  bond- 
holders, mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amouiu  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state).  None.  J.  A.  Drummond,  Publisher.  Sworn 
to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  March,  191B.  Julia  W. 
Cruiu,  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  C;diforni;i.     My  comiuission  expires  June  2()th,  191.S. 


corporation, 
ers  holding 
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Best  Plaster  for  Buildings 


OF  ALL  CLASSES 


—for  e.\t<'ii«n  ttnti 
interior  plastering 

BUTTONLATH  combines  the 
best  features  of  metal  lath,  wood 
lath,  and  plaster  board'--and  in  add- 
ition saves  labor,  plaster,  repairs,  and 
insurance.  It  provides  a  positive  me' 
chanical  key  on  a  rust-proof  lathing 
material  which  is  a  fire-retardeni, 
water- proof er.  sound-deadener,  and 
heat  insulator.  It  prevents  plaster 
cracks  and  lath  stains. 

Wnic  or  phone  for  booklet  and  samples 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Di.>ril,ul..r> 
HEARST  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
217  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST..  LOS  ANGELES 


OLYMPIC 

CLUB 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PAFF  fr  BAUEK 
ARCHITECTS 


Keene 
Cement  Gauged  Lime  Mortar 

USED   THROUGHOUT 


Non-Corrosive 
Costs  Less       : 


:     More  Sound  Proof 
Better  Workmanship 


American  Keene  Cement  Co. 

"Strongest  Keene  Cement  Known" 


II  I']      A  i;  ('  II  I  T  KC  T 
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Stucco— past  and  present 

rill'  cliarming  old  stinTO  homes  of  llir  |)re-revoliiti()iiary  |)crio(l  all'ord 
some  highly  interesting!;  preeerlents  for  modern  stucco,  'riioiigh  lack- 
ing in  some  of  the  refinements  of  present-day  construction,  these  olil 
houses  are  rich  in  suggestion  for  artistic  stucco  finishes — presenting 
ph-asing  inequalities  of  surface  and   textures  of  unusual   iicauty. 

A  Monograph  is  availal)le  for  you 

which  descrihes  and  illustrates  some  fine  examples  of  these  Early 
Stucco  Houses.  This  monograph  contains  as  an  appendix  a  conven- 
ient guide  to  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  applying  Stucco  — 
on   metal  lath,  and  masonry.      It  will  he  sent  to  architects  on   request. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Meinlwrs  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago        30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

St.  Louis        Minneapolis       Des   Moines       Philadelphia        Boston        Dayton 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of  Atlas -if 'kite : 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisfo  Howard  Conipan.v Oakland,   Cal. 

L'nited  Materials  Company       .       San  Francisco  Con-solidated  Supply  Co.    .    Spokane,  Wasli. 

I'acitic  Portland  Cement  Co.    .     San  Francisco  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Oro  Grande  Lime  &  Stone  Co.,       Los  Angeles  .1.  McCraken  Co.         .       .       Portland,  Ore. 

Evans,    Coleman    &    Evans,    Vancouver  and  A''ictoria,   B.   C. 


VANDERBEEK    HOUSE 

HACKENSACK,  N   J 

Builiaboui  I?I7 
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ATLAS  Pfiq  WHITE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago  : 

Send  me  Monograph  on  "  Early  Stucco  Houses  in  America "  and  guide  to  Stucco  Specifications. 

Name Address 
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Modern  Apartments 

James  Walsh,  Owner  and  Contractor 

Geary  St.  and  15th  Ave. 
San  Francisco 

Equipped  with 

Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors 

Adjustable  Hangers  and 

Patented  Frames 


Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors  installed  in 
5  1/2  inch  partitions.  No  extra  thickness 
of  wall  required.  Specify  Sliding  Doors 
in  place  of  Swinging  Doors. 

IPRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Fifth  and  Bryant  Streets 

illlllillllllllllllllllillllllillllllilllllllllllli 
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San  Francisco 


MUSIC  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME  OF  F   E  ENGSTRUM.  LOS  ANGELES. 

F.  A.  BROWN,  ARCHITECT 

Organ  Pipes  concealed  behind  tapestry.     Console  placed  near  window. 


Q  People  of  taste  and  refinement  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  Pipe  Organ  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  music  room. 


QA  unique  and  original  way  of 
placing  a  Pipe  Organ  in  the 
music  room  without  pipes  being 
exposed. 


Q  For  full  information  and  specifications,  write 

EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY 

975  Market  Street  '         --  San  Francisco 

Agents  California  Organ  Company 


IllillllllllllllllilliillWIIIIIillillllililiilill 
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RU55WIN 


JOOST  BROS. 

SAN     FKANCISCO      AGENTS 
New  Location 

1053   MAKKET   STKEET 

OPPOSITE      JONES      STKEET 
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KESIDENCE  OF  P,.  D.  HOPKINS 
CANTONSVILLE.  MD. 


HASKELL  &  BAKNES,  Architecis 

PAUL  R.   BUCHWALD,  Roofer 

LAURAVILLE,  MD 


Roofed  with  "Target  and  Arrow"  Roofing  Tin 

When  the  question  arises:  "What  shall  be  the  roof  covering  for  a  Building?"  the  Architect  wants  established 
facts  before  him  when  making  the  selection.  The  value  of  "TARGET  AND  ARROW"  Roofing  Tin  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  test  of  time,  the  only  sure  test.  A  roof  of  "TARGET  AND  ARROW"  Tin  lasting  from 
50  to  75  years  is  a  common  occurrence. 


Our  Catalogue  is  in  Sweet's.  Full  informa- 
tion, including  standard  specifications  for 
tin-roofing  work,  tables  of  covering  capacity, 
weight,  etc.,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Stocks   carried    at    San   Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland 


I. 


TOABi 


Sold  through  all  leading  jobbers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  direct  from  warehouse  stock. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
Established  in  Philadelphia  in  1810 


I  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
245  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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94*5  Mission  Street.  San  Franci: 
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Mt.  Diablo 
Cement 

Always  Used  Whi'rv  QiKiUty  Counts 

Cowell  Santa  Cruz  Lime 


THE 


1       New  Lincoln-Smith  Apartments      j 

m  Seattle,  Wash.  B 


Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement 


Company 


2  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 

Branches: 

Oaklanil  Sacraiiieiilii         Sail  Jose         Santa  Cruz 

Portland.  Ore.  Taroma.  Wash. 


I    Northern  Clay  Company 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA    COTTA 

Made  to  your  order  in 
color  and  design 

HIGHEST    QUALITY 


I     AUBURN,      WASHINGTON     1 
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SAMSDN  SPOT  SASH  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS.  BOSTON,  MASS 


Willrox  &  Everett.  Arehiteets 


and  the 
Thirty-seven  Special  Automatic  Coolers 


n()w  being  installed. 


They  save  money,  room,  sickness,  time,  and 
trouble.     Just  the  water  that  is  ordin- 
arily used,  first  circulates  through 
the    Cooler. 


Automatic  Coaler  Go. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
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LARSEN 

CONSTRUCTION 

REPORTS 

Advance  Information  as  to  Construction  and  Engineer- 
ing work  covering  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE 
ISSUED  DAILY 
INDISPENSIBLE 


CLASSIFICATION 


ENGINEERING 

Waterworks 

Street   Work 

Road   Work 

Sewers 

Irrigation 

Drainage 

Bridges 

Raiiroad   Work 

Harbor   Work 

Lighting  Systems 

Dredging 

Power  Plants 

Warehouses 

Loft    Buildings 

Apartment    Houses 

Factories 

Hospitals 

Schools 


BUILDING 

Churches 

Jails 

Theaters 

Flats 

Residences 

Steel   Frame   Buildings 

Brick    Buildings 

Reinforced   Concrete    Buildings 

Frame    Buildings 

Postoffices 

Court    Houses 

Office   Buildings 

Banks 

Hotels 

Government  Work 

Light   Houses 

Barracks 


rp  1     Douglas  2371 
^^*-   Douglas  2372 

560  Misson  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Low  Pressure  Crude  Oil 
Burning  Equipment 

Not  how  Cheap  ---  but  how  Serviceable 

Some  oil  burner  manufacturers  install  outfits  that 
operate  as  high  as  3,400  r.  p.  m.,  and  if  they  are 
worn  out  as  soon  as  the  maker's  guarantee  expires, 
"it's  up  to  you."  Why  have  high  speed  machinery? 
Johnson  Systems  give  long  satisfaction. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON   CO. 

1337  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 

Agents   in   the  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


Neuatadt  Rt^hidence,   Altadena.  ^= 

Elmer  Gray,  Architect.  ^= 

Building  for  Beauty  | 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete  M 

and  stucco,  you    should  know  the  ideal  H 

effects  which  are  get -able  with  m 

Bay  State  ^HLV/  Coating  | 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete.  ^ 

It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.     It  doesn't  = 

sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete,  g 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weatherproof  ^ 

wall.     Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores.  ^= 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested  ^ 

this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.     'We'll   be  glad  to  pass  ^ 

along  what  they  say  of  it.     'Write  for  booklet  7.  ^ 

Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you   a  sample  can  of  the  ^ 

original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the  asking.     Say  what  tint  ^ 

you  prefer.  ^= 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.  g 

Paint  and  Varniah  Makert  Boftton,  Matt.  ^ 

Distributing  Agents:  =1 

James  Hambley  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles:  F. T.Crowc  &  = 

Co.,  Seattle ;  J.   B.   Winstanley  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Jones-Moore  Paint  ^ 

House,  San  Diego.  ^= 
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PRINTING   DEPARTMENT 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A   PRODUCT 
OF  OUR   PRINTING   DEPARTMENT 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

245  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone     Douglas    3424 
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I  Draughtsmen's  Blouses  | 

=  A   specially    designed    studio  and  office  robe,  made  of  well-  g 

g  wearing  material,  washable,  of  a  serviceable  buff  shade,  offer-  g 

g  ing   a   complete   protection   of  clothes   from    wear   and  tear.  ^ 

^  Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  g 


E.  Falkenhainer 

25  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Special  discounts  in  luts  of  one  dozen  or  mon 


Style  A.  11. SO 


Stvie  B,  S2.00  ^ 


NeH  Model 
Intermediale 
Thermoslat 
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Johnson  Service  Co. 


EHtablished  in  1 


The  only  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  g 

handling    temperature     regulation    exclu-  g 

sively.    with    its    own    corps    of    Skilled  g 

Mechanics.  ^ 

Johnson  Thermostats  are  Standard  M 


629  Lumberman 'm  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1104  While  Bldg. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


600  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


149  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE      .VRCHITECT 


RESIDENCE  OF  J.  C,  COSTELLO 
PORTLAND    0^EGON 


JOSEPH  JACOBBERGER.  ARCHITECT 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


SAFETY  FIRST -BUILD  WITH  ASBESTOS 
Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles 

are  economical.  They  are  fireproof,  will  not  rust,  never  need  painting  or  repairing;,  and  are  not  a  con- 
stant expense  and  annoyance.  They  make  a  leak-proof  roof  that  never  wears  ont.  The  first  cost  is 
absolutely  the  last  cost. 

The  Roof  that  Stays  and  Satisfies. 

The  besl  roof  must  satisfy  the  architect,  builder  and  owner  as  to  its  permanence,  economy,  beauty 
and  fireproof  qualities.  A  roof  made  with  Ambler  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  is  permanent,  because 
the  shingles  are  made  of  Cement  and  Asbestos — two  of  Nature's  imperishable  and  indestructible  prod- 
ucts. Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  get  harder  and  better  the  longer  they  are  exposed.  In  Ambler  Asbes- 
tos "Century"  Shingles  the  asbestos  fibers  are  uniformly  distributed  and  so  firmly  pressed  together  that 
no  voids  or  fissures  remain  to  catch  and  hold  dampness   and  moisture. 

irRITE  FOR  THE  "SHINGLE  BOOK" 
This  splendid  book   gives  true   information   about  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles.     It  shows  the  differ- 
ent methods  used  in  laying  them,  and  prominent  buildings  where  these  shingles  have  been  used.     This 
book  will  interest  every  good  builder.     A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


Sold  bv  the 


Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co. 

Ambler,  Penna..  U.  S.  A. 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

245  MISSION  ST.       ::       SAN  FRANCISCO 
Stock  carried  in  San  Francisco 
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Meyer  Steelform 
Construction 


FOR 
CONCRETE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 


Economical,  Rigid,  Sound -Proof 

and  Permits  Rapidity  of  Joist 

Floor  Construction. 


I     Concrete  Engineering  Co.    | 


Rialto  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal.        a 
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SPECIFY 


NEPHI  PLASTER  only 

IT  MAKES  THE  WALL 

Standard  for  25  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Intermountain  West 

HARDWALL,  FINISHING,  CASTING,  ETC. 
NEPHI  PLASTER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sin  Francuco  Office:  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE,  ISOJewieSl. 

Telephone  Sutter  6700 

HainOfficos  711  BOSTON  BLDC,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


lilllil 

PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE  ^ 


R  N.  NASON  &  CO. 

PAINT  MAKERS 

151  Potrero  Ave.-SAN  FRANCISCO-54  Pine  Street 

Makers  of 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

A  flat  oil  paint  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  Tints* 

that  is  washable;  a  practical  article  for 

walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  that  is  most 

economical  and  durable. 

Agency  for 
Tamm  &  Nolan  Co.*s  High  Grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes 

Goods  nude  on  the  Pacific  Coaat  for  the  climate  of  this  Coa«t. 
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GUAPiANTEED  to  meet  Standard  and 

U.  S.  Government  Specifications  for 

first  grade  Portland  Cement. 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company 

Worht:  Davenport,  Cal. 

Standard  Portland  Cement 
Corporation 

Works:  Napa  Junction,  CaL 


General  Offices: 


Crocker  Building 
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San  Francisco 
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«^^^\  Vacation 

'V/     SUNSET     \*^\ 

Trips 


IOGDEN&  SHASTA) 
ROUTES 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares  to 

Mountain  and  Seaside 

Resorts 

Monterey  Bay  Points 

Lake  Tahoe 

Sierra  Resorts 

Yosemite 

Lake  County  Resorts 

Shasta  Resorts 

Klamath  Lake  Region 

Crater  Lake 

Los  Angeles  and  Its  Beaches 

San  Diego  and  Its  Exposition 

For  Fares,  Sale   Dates,   Train   Service,   Etc., 
Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 


HI 
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K  O.  HARRISON  CO.  GARAGE 

San  Francisco,  Cat 

Archiieds:  MacDonald  6-  Appleganh 
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Otis  Elevator  Equipment : 

One  Push-Button  Electric 
Passenger  Elevator 

One  Dotible  Screw  Internal 
Geared  Freight  Elevator 


j'^!!S' 


The  Exact  Product 

for  an  Exacting  Service 

The  prosperity  of  the  commercial  building  can  never 
become  independent  of  the  elevator  service. 
Any  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  product  supplying 
this  service  not  only  disastrously  affects  the  indi- 
vidual building's  prosperity  but  tends  to  shatter  the 
public's  confidence  in  all  elevators  and  elevator  travel. 

OTIS 

ELEmrORS 

always  have  been  and  always  will  be  the  exact  ele- 
vators for  the  exacting  service  required  of  all 
elevators. 

The  welfare  of  all  building  activity,  of  the  Architect 
and  of  the  Client,  points  to  your  recommendation  of 
and  insistence  upon  Otis  Elevators. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPAJNTY 

2300  Stockton  Street  San  Francisco 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
E<»  WORLD'S  WORD'/6r. 


ELEVATOR  SAFETY 


THE 


ArcJiiTecT 
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Silkenwhite    Enamel 


Silkenwhite  Enamel  is  absolutely  distinctive 
in  character.  It  possesses  the  rich,  warm 
satin-white  finish  that  is  strikingly  different 
than  other  enamels. 

Qlt  is  so  rich  in  appearance -^^  so  thor- 
oughly  durable,  moisture  and  weather 
proof -^^  so  quick^drying  and  practical  to 
apply — that  in  qualities  of  beauty  and 
permanency  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
long-lived  enamels.  G[Its  use  insures  an 
everlasting  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
architect  and  his  client. 


STANDARDIZED  TINTS 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  IVORY 

PALE  GREEN 

PALE  BLUE 

SHELL  PINK 

GREY 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


W.  P.  FULLEPv  €r  CO. 

SPECIALIZED  PAINT  &-  VAKNISH  PKODUCTS 
FOK  EVEPvY  PUKPOSE 


■ 
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FINE    NEW   SCHOOL   IN    DALLAS 
\ 

Finished  throughout  with 

Berry  Brothers'  Architectural  Finishes 

ARCHITECTS.  LANG  fe-  WITCHELL,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

VARNISH    IN    ARCHITECTURE 

Specifications 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  full  and  explicit  in  writing  var- 
nish specifications.  Any  latitude  or  leeway  in  this  regard  can  be 
misconstrued  or  taken  advantage  of  to  the  detriment  of  the  finish. 

The  laity  knows  but  little — in  a  practical  way — about  varnish,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  interior  can  be  ruined  by  improper  treat- 
ment or  material  in  the  finishing  process. 

The  architect  can  protect  his  client's  interests  and  insure  the 
proper  finish  by  well  considered  and  definite  varnish  specifica- 
tions. 

There  is  no  surer  preliminary  step  to  a  perfect  treatment  of  the  wood- 
work than  the  specification  of  Berry  Brothers'  Architectural  Finishes. 

LUXEBERRY    WH(TE    EN  AM  EL— whitest    white,    stays    wiiite.      IVlakes    permanent    snow    wliite 

finishi    in   elttier   gloss   or   dull    effects. 
LIQUIO    GRANITE — floor    varnish.       Makes    smooth,    satiny    finish.       Lasting,    waterproof,     mar- 
proof,  also  adapted  for  bathrooms,  window  sills  and   casings,   and   all   interior   work   where 
great  durability  Is  desired. 
LUXEBERRY  WOOD   FINISH— for  general   interior  work.     Develops  and   preserves  the  grain   of 

all   woods,   and  makes  a   handsome  and   lasting  finish.      Rubs  perfectly. 
LUXEBERRY    SPAR — for   exterior   work.      Especially   adapted   for   durability    under   extreme  ex- 
posure— front    doors,    store    fronts,    marine    work,    etc.      Makes    handsome    finish,    and    will    not 
turn   white   under  the   severest  conditions   of   wear. 

Address   all    inquiries  to   our   Architectural    Department. 

BERRY  BROTHERC 
I  (INCOH.POR.ATED>  »        ^ 

Grid's  Lar^esfN^rnish  Makers  V^ 
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m      DETROIT,  MICH. 


Established    1858 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


WALKERVILLE,  ONT.       ■ 
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FINISHED   WITH   "^uanize 


APARTMENT  HOUSE  FOR   THOMAi  bCOBLE 


EDWARD  E    YOUNG    ARCHITECT 


The  cnlire  interior  of  tliis  huiltlinji  is  fiiiislied  witli 


WHITE 
ENAMEL 


BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse:  311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Representative 

Seattle  Tacoma  Portland  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

CAMPBELL  HDWE.  CO.  W.  J.  HANSON  &  CO.         MILLER  PAINT  &  WALLPAPER  CO.         D.  H.  RHODES        SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

Ist  Ave.  and  Madison  St.  U29  Broadway  172  First  St.  546  Valencia  St.  627  S.  Main  St. 
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FINISHED  WITH  CONCRETO 


WILLIAMS  BROS    6-  HENDERSON 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


JEFFERSON  SCHOOL,  OAKLAND,  CAL, 


JOHN  J    DONOVAN  W    J    MILLER 

ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 


Finished  with  one  coat  of    |^  ^|^l»^i^^^ii^l    over  three  years  ago 


ME«\'t: 


The  present  condition  of  the  paint  is  absolute  proof  of  the  lasting  quality  of  Concrete 


SOLE  MAKERS     THE    MURALO    CO.     NEW   YORK 

San  Francisco  Office:    311  California  Street 
A.  L.  GREENE,  Representative 


San  Francisco 

D.  H.  RHODES 

546  Valencia  St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Los  Angeles 

SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 

627  S.  Main  St. 
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PATTERSON    SCHOOL,   PATTERSON.  CAL 


BENJ,  G    MtDOUOALL,  ARCHITECT 


ROOFED     WITH 


SMALL    SPANISH   TILE 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

402-414  Frost  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


United  Materials  Company 

5  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Distributors  for  Northern  California 


THE      ARCIIITKCT 
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NEW    ELDOPvADO   SCHOOL 
STOCKTON.  CAL 


STONE   £r   WRIGHT 
ARCHITECTS 


FACED    WITH 


RICHMOND  P.EDS 

PRESSED  BRICK 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Works 


SUPPLIED  THROUGH 

San  Joaquin  Brick  Co. 

Agents 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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One  of  the  many  Terra  Cotta  Urns  surmounting  and  perfectly  matching  the  buff  sandstone 
of  buildings  in  quadrangle  of  Stanford  University 


CHARLES    ED.   HODGES,  ARCHITECT 


Made  at  the  South  Sail  Francisco  Plant  of 


STEIGER  TERRA  COTTA  &  POTTERY  WORKS 


Offices:  729  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


Factory:  South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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T  II  K      A  lUMI  I  TIOCT 
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MENS  GYMNASIUM,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


BAKEWELL  &-  BROWN,  AKCHITECTS 


Lincoln  Spanish  Roofing  Tile 


AND 


FACE  BRICK 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 


Offices:     CROCKER  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

Los  Angeles- 


Factory 
Lincoln.  California 
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CLAWSON  SCHOOL 
OaHand.  Cal. 


J.  J.  DONOVAN 
Architect 


THE 


Matt  Glazed  Terra  Cotta 

used  in  the  facades  of  this 
building  was  executed 


by 


N.  CLAKK  ^  SONS 


Office: 
116  NATOMA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fadory: 
WEST  ALAMEDA.  CALIFORNIA 
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BY   EDGAFk  BLAIK 


BEFORE  the  city  of  Ballard  became  a  part  of  the  corporate 
city  of  Seattle,  she  had  a  high  school.  This  high  school 
building-  at  the  time  of  its  construction  was  considered 
to  be  the  last  word  in  high  school  construction.  It 
was  of  frame  and  accommoilateil  a  ma.xinuim  of  about  4(10 
students.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was  about  $4(l,iH)().  As 
time  went  on  and  this  section  of  the  city  continued  to  grow 
rapidly.  Mallard  became  a  part  of  the  main  city.  Even  before 
it  was  annexed,  the  high  school  had  become  inadequate  and 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  new  building.  With  the  annexation 
came  the  consolidation  of  the  old  Ballard  school  district  with 
that  of  Seattle  School  District  Xo.  1.  The  Seattle  school 
board  realized  the  great  need  of  a  new  building  in  this  dis- 
trict for  high  school  purposes.  In  the  bond  issue  voted  at 
the  election  in  December,  U'l;?,  there  was  included  a  fund  for 
the  new  Ballard  high  school  building.  Owing  to  the  un- 
sound condition  of  the  bond  market  in  the  summer  of  1!)14, 
the  school  district  was  unable  to  sell  the  bonds  at  a  favorable 
ligure.  This  condition  delayed  for  several  months  the  start 
on  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  November,  however, 
the  school  district  managed  to  sell  sufficient  bonds  to  carry  on 
this  work.  The  first  contract  on  the  building  was  let  Novem- 
l)er  1(1,  11(14,  to  the  Sound  Construction  &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, for  the  general  construction  of  the  building.  Contracts 
were  let  later  for  heating  to  P.  J.  Lavan,  plumbing  to  Peter- 
son Hardware  &  I'hunbing  Company,  electrical  work  to  Xe- 
Page-McKenny  Company,  lockers  to  S.  W.  R.  Dally,  electric 
light  fixtures  to  H.  E.  Gleason  &  Company,  and  seating  to  the 
A.  H.  ,\ndrews  Company. 

Not  much  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  e.xcavation  for 
the  building  until  the  month  of  1-ebruary,  lOl.j.  After  that 
time  the  work  was  pushetl  diligently  until  it  was  completed, 
January  1,  l!(l(i.  At  no  time  after  February  1  wa>  there  any 
delay  in  the  construction  owing  to  weather  conditions. 

The  site  of  the  new  Ballard  high  school  is  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  West  (ioth  Street  and  14th  Avenue  N.  W.  The  site 
is  about  4(1(1  feet  square,  comprising  nearly  four  acres.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  met  in  the  way  of  seepage  in  the 
excavation,  but  this  was  overcome  by  the  installation  of  gravel 
fill  and  drain  tile  under  the  floors  of  the  basement. 

The  building  itself  is  200  feet  by  218  feet,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  There  is  no  basement  under  the  building,  except 
in  the  center,  where  the  gymnasiums  run  down  and  in  the  rear 
where  the  boiler  and  fan  rooms  are  located.  On  the  ground 
rtoor  are  located  the  commercial  department,  four  rooms ; 
manual  training  department,  seven  rooms :  men  and  women 
teachers'  rest  rooms,  and  upper  part  of  gymnasiums.  The 
commercial  department,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  has  two 
commercial  rooms  for  bookkeeping,  and  one  room  each  for 
shorthand  and  typewriting  work.  Between  the  typewriting 
and  shorthand  rooms  there  is  a  double  glass  partition,  so  that 
one  teacher  can  supervise  both  rooms.  The  double  glass  par- 
tition is  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the  typewriters  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  shorthand  room.  One  of  the  commercial  rooms 
is  equipped  with  a  lantern  outlet  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ment. Illustrated  lectures  are  given  on  trade  and  commercial 
subjects.  The  manual  training  department  is  located  on  this 
floor,  having  seven  rooms  for  wood  turning,  woodworking, 
lumber  storage,  finishing,  demonstration  and  office  uses.  The 
object  in  the  shops  has  been  to  place  motors  and  machinery  in 


pits  underneath  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  give  a  maxinuim  safety 
to  the  students  working  in  this  de|)artment.  The  upper  i)art's 
of  the  gymnasiums  extend  through  to  the  ceiling  of  this  floor. 
The  total  height  of  the  gymnasium  ceiling  is  twenty-two  feet 
under  the  beams.  These  gymnasiums,  one  for  boy's  and  one 
for  girls,  are  each  rjOx'O  feet  in  size,  the  boys"  gymnasium 
only  having  a  rumiing  track.  In  connection  with  each  gym- 
nasium is  a  large  visitor's  gallery,  reached  from  the  corridor 
of  the  ground  floor.  These  visitors'  galleries  are  also  acces- 
sible from  the  front  entrance,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
building.  In  connection  with  these  gymnasiums  are  shower 
and  locker  rooms,  instructors'  office  and  general  storage  rooms 
for  apparatus.  The  girls'  shower  room  is  provided  with 
thirty  private  dressing  rooms,  connected  with  showers.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  also  located  the  book  room,  head  janitor's 
office  and  a  small  meeting  room  for  classes. 

On  the  first  or  main  floor  are  located  the  auditorium,  lunch 
room,  office,  library,  vault,  art  room,  domestic  science  and 
class  rooms.  The  auditorium  is  TIlxlHl  feet,  having  a  balcony 
and  a  large  stage  in  connection  with  it.  The  main  floor  o'f 
the  auditorium  is  seated  with  desks  for  study  purposes,  the 
balcony  being  seated  with  opera  chairs.  Seattle  high  schools 
dififer  somewhat  from  most  high  .school  buildings  in  that  the 
mam  floors  of  the  auditoriums  are  used  for  study  purposes. 
The  stage  is  very  large,  sufficiently  so  to  accommodate  a  large 
graduatmg  class,  officials,  etc.  About  three  hundred  people 
can  be  seated  on  the  stage.  .\  large  stage  is  also  very  desir- 
able for  the  production  of  school  plays,  etc.  The  stage'  is  pro- 
vided with  a  gridiron  and  all  accessories  for  handling  scenery. 
The  office  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner,  next  to  tlie 
auditorium.  There  is  the  general  office  and  principal's  private 
office,  with  toilet  atljoining,  and  a  vault  for  the  storage  of 
school  records.  There  is  also  located  in  this  office  the  master 
clock,  which  controls  and  regulates  all  of  the  electric  clocks 
in  the  building.  There  are  forty-five  of  these  clocks  in  the 
building.  The  clock  system  was  installed  by  Joseph  .Mayer  & 
Brothers,  of  Seattle.  The  lunch  room  is  located  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  on  the  first  floor,  and  has  in  connection  with 
it  a  large  kitchen,  pantry  and  store  room.  The  kitchen  has  a 
direct  exit  to  the  ground  level  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  so 
that  supplies  can  be  taken  in  without  going  through  the  main 
building.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  tile  floor  and  wain- 
scoting, and  has  among  its  e(|uipments  steam  cookers,  soup 
kettles,  dishwasher,  gas  ranges,  etc.  The  domestic  science 
cooking  room  is  located  next  to  the  lunch  room,  so  that  the 
food  which  is  cooked  there  can  be  taken  into  the  lunch  room 
and  sold,  thus  making  this  department  in  a  measure  self- 
supporting.  The  main  lunch  room  will  accommodate  about 
three  hundred  students  at  one  time,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  lines  of  students  at  the  counters  do  not  interfere  with 
those  students  who  are  leaving  the  lunch  room.  There  are 
separate  entrances  provided  for  entrance  and  exit  from  the 
lunch  room.  There  is  also  provided,  on  the  first  floor,  a  laro-e 
sewing  room,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  model  laundry,  con- 
taining six  tubs,  ironing  boards,  electric  irons,  etc.  A  model 
dining  room  and  kitchen  are  also  provided,  where  the  girls  in 
this  department  can  jireiMre  complete  meals  and  serve  them 
to  a  limited  number  of  guests  from  the  faculty  or  elsewhere, 
as  the  case  mav  be. 
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EFFICIENCY" 
is  probably  one 
of      ■ 


the  most 
h  a  r  d  w  o  rked 
words  in  the  Eng- 
hsh  language,  but, 
nevertheless,  is  a 
good  word,  and  the 
only  one  that  really 
means  getting  the 
most  out  of  every- 
thing. To  properly 
carry  out  or  to  per- 
form the  meaning 
and  intent  this  word 
conveys,  means  that 
the  efficient  school 
must  be  equipped 
with  the  most  prac- 
tical, modern  appli- 
ances, books,  teach- 
ers, tools  necessary 
for  each  particular 
line  of  work  fol- 
lowed. 

Being  properly  fitted  out  with  teachers 
and  equipment,  however,  will  not  bring 
a  school  up  to  the  standard  of  full  effi- 
ciency if  a  good  and  suitable  place  is 
not  provided  for  the  use  of  said  equip- 
ment. To  get  the  fullest  possible  effici- 
ency means  a  comfortable  building,  well 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  with  con- 
venient arrangement  of  rooms,  corridors, 
etc. 

The  schools  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  have  been  usually  kept  pretty  well 
modernized,  but  it  is  only  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  smaller  schools 
in  the  country  and  villages  have  ap- 
proached anywhere 
near  what  might  be 
called  efficient. 
School  boards  are 
doing  much  now  for 
the  improvement  of 
buildings  and  e(|uip- 
ment.  The  old  sen- 
timent, that  what 
was  good  enough 
for  grandfather  is 
good  enough  for  the 
child,  seems  to  be 
dying  out  complete- 
ly. Boards,  as  well 
as  the  general  pub- 
lic, are  realizing 
that  children  must 
have  projjer  tools, 
instructors,  and 
school  buildings  if 
they  are  to  be  fitted 
for  the  great  ball 
game  of  life  ready 
to  pitch,  catch  or 
make  a  home  run. 

But  after  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  all  these 
things  are  true,  then 
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comes  the  very  seri- 
ous question  of  cost, 
and  in  these  times, 
when  everything  is 
high,  cost  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  carefully 
considered.  Some- 
times the  highest 
priced  article  is 
cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  but  simply  be- 
cause it  does  cost 
the  most  money, 
does  not  always 
mean  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient.  This 
especially  is  true  in 
buildings,  and  while 
ornamentation  and 
elaboration,  w  h  e  n 
properly  added, 
without  doubt  en- 
hance the  value  and 
appearance  of  a 
structure,  much 
good  money  has  been  wasted  trying  to 
make  an  elaborate  appearing  building 
which  has  fallen  far  short  in  every  other 
manner.  When  money  is  not  available, 
it  is  without  question,  better  far  to  con- 
struct a  plainer  and  more  serviceable 
liiiilding  than  to  make  an  efifort  to  pro- 
duce a  showy  exterior.  Even  the 
plainest  building  can  be  made  to  appear 
attractive,  serviceable  and  efficient 
though  it  may  lack  the  show  of  mis- 
spent money. 

The  writer  at  this  time  is  employed 
to  superintend  extensive  repairs  on  a 
building  apparently  erected  mainly  for 
show.  Now  the 
hard-earned  money 
of  the  taxpayers 
must  be  spent  a  sec- 
ond time  to  do  over 
poorly  antl  cheaply 
performed  work. 
Leaky  roofs,  gut- 
ters, windows,  sky- 
lights, falling  plas- 
ter as  well  as  many 
other  annoying  as 
well  as  serious  de- 
fects have  appeared 
in  this  practically 
new  buililing.  One 
especially  noticeable 
feature  of  wasted 
money  is  in  the 
enormous  high- 
pitched  roof  with 
gables,  dormers  and 
ridges  containing 
enough  wasted 
space  to  comfort- 
ably take  care  of 
half  the  entire  build- 
ing, so  poorly  con- 
structed    that     new 
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trusses  have  to  be  installed  to  keep  the  ceiling  from  collapsint;. 
Such  a  building  is  not  efficient,  not  economical,  and  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  life  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Schools  for  the 
small  towns  and  coun- 
try can  be  built  which 
will  be  efficient,  com- 
fortable and  of  good 
architecture,  every  dol- 
lar being  expended 
where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  P>ut  good 
material,  well  and 
properly  put  together, 
must  be  used. 

This  article  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  a  type 
of  small  schools  suit- 
able for  grammar  and 
high  schools,  where 
cost  is  an  item,  and 
the  greatest  efificiency 
for  the  small  amount  al- 
lowed to  be  expended 
is  the  greatest  consid- 
eration. 

The  writer  has 
drawn      plans      for     a 

number  of  such  schools  already  built,  and  also  underway,  of  a 
tvpe  which  is  meeting  with  favor  from  the  districts  which 
have  selected  them.     It   is  of  this  type  that  the  Editor,   Mr. 
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ENTRANCE  DETAIL 

Clarence  Kane,  has  re<|uested  a  description. 

There    is    nothing    particularly    new    used    in    materials    or 

workmanship,  but  the  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the  best  and 

to  make  the  most  out 
of  both.  The  type  of 
the  Selby  School  gives 
at  the  |)resent  time  two 
class  r  o  o  m  s  ,  cloak 
rooms,  Ijoys'  antl  girls' 
toilets,  library,  teach- 
ers' room  (  with  priv- 
ate lavatory  and  toi- 
let), and  two  open  air 
rooms  used  for  play 
rooms.  This  building 
was  erected  with  the 
idea  of  adding  to  later, 
and  the  building  of  the 
open  air  play  rooms 
gives  a  .structure  of 
such  shape  that  by 
merely  enclosing  the 
side  with  suitable  win- 
dows, and  putting  in 
the  floor,  another  class 
room  is  available  at 
each  end  of  the  build- 
ing,    for     very     small 

additional    cost    later    on.     Meanwhile,    the    open    air    rooms 

can  be  used  for  rainy-day  playgrounds  or  outdoor  classes  in 

hot  weather.  Continued  on  page  380. 
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Open  Air  Type  of  School  at  Suisun 


BY  EDWIN  J.  SYMMES 


THE     new      grammar 
school  for  the  Crystal 
School  District  at  Sui- 
sun   is    representative 
of  a  new  epoch   in   subur- 
ban school  development  in 
California. 

The  buildinn;  is  con- 
structed of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  designed  on  the 
one  story  unit  plan.  This 
type  of  building  is  capable 
of  the  most  flexible  scheme 
of  future  expansion,  and 
each  class  room  is  provided 
with  a  separate  exit,  there- 
by removing  all  menace  of 
fire  and  panic. 

The  Suisun  school  of- 
fered an  interesting  ex- 
ample for  the  solution  of  a 
distinct  problem.  East 
light,  which  is  the  ideal 
light  for  a  grammar  school 
class  room  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  was  obtained  for 
every  room.  In  order  to 
make  the  building  as  com- 
pact as  possible,  the  open 
court  type  was  adopted 
and  the  strong  west  winds 
were  shut  out  by  means  of 
a  high  screen  on  the 
west  side. 

The  school  at  present 
is  provided  with  four 
class  rooms,  a  room  for 
domestic  science,  and  one 
for  manual  training,  a 
teachers'  lunch  room,  a 
principal's  office,  a 
teacher's  rest  room,  and 
an  auditorium  to  seat 
500.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  neighborhood  club 
room  or  social  hall  on 
the  second  floor,  which 
may  be  used  as  an  extra 
class  room.  The  teach- 
ers' lunch  room  will  be 
used  as  a  model  dining- 
room,  and  is  placed  ad- 
jacent to  the  domestic 
science  room  for  the 
sake  of  accessibility  to 
make  sewing  easy. 

The  hall  is  equipped 
with  a  motion  picture 
booth,  and  was  designed 
to  solve  the  question  of 
acoustics.  The  auditor- 
ium is  somewhat  larger 
in  this  size  of  school 
than  would  generally  be 
required.  Its  adjuncts 
are  so  designed  that, 
when  a  function  is  given 
in  the  auditorium  in  the 
evening,  the  school  sec- 
tion may  be  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  allowing  the 
boys'  and  girls'  rest 
rooms  and  toilets  to  be 
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used  as  men's  and  ladies' 
parlors  and  toilets  respec- 
tively. 

The  building  is  heated 
and  ventilated  by  warmed 
fresh  air,  aided  by  direct 
steam,  and  is  equipped  with 
an  intercommunicating  tel- 
ephone system,  a  system  of 
electric  gongs,  and  an  elec- 
tric clock  system  with  the 
master  clock  in  the  princi- 
pal's office. 

EFFICIENCY   IN   COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 

Continupd  from  [mgi*  380 

of    the    room,    gradually    drop- 
ping to  tlie  floor  as  it  becomes 
cooler.     The  smokestack  of  the 
furnace      enters     an      ordinary 
brick    chimney,    only    of    much 
larger    proportions    than    usual, 
and  extends  thence  upwards  in 
tile  center  of  the  brick  flue  to 
the  top.     By  placing  the  smoke- 
pipe  thus  there  is  considerable 
air    space    in    the    corners    and 
around  the  smoke-pipe,  which, 
licing    heated,    creates    an    up- 
ward draught  in  the  brick  flue, 
producing    what    is    called    an 
aspirating  chimney.     From  this 
brick  flue  is  there  an  opening 
through  a  metal  screen  into 
the   classroom    at    the    floor 
level  and  the  cold  foul  air  is 
sucked  into  and  up  the  brick 
chimney  while  fresh  hot  air 
is    pouring    into    the    room 
froiu  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  jacket. 

This  system  will  ventilate 
the  room  with  the  doors 
and  windows  closed  if  it  has 
been  properly  proportioned 
and  installed.  It  also  heats 
the  room  very  uniformly, 
the  pupil  near  the  furnace 
being  no  warmer  than  the 
one  in  the  far  corner. 

The  assembly  hall  is 
amply  able  to  acconuuodate 
the  entire  school,  tinished  in 
a  plain  manner,  with  a  fair- 
sizetl  stage,  dressing  rooms 
off  each  side,  basin  of  run- 
ning water,  footliglits  and 
curtain.  The  lights  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  andience- 
r  o  o  m  are  operated  by 
switches  from  the  dressing- 
rooms.  At  the  rear  of  the 
assembly-room  outside  and 
over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  rear  corridor  is  built  a 
metal-lined  motion  picture 
room  for  machine  and  oper- 
ator, with  operation  holes 
cut  through  the  wall  of  the 
assembly-room  so  that  the 
pictures  can  be  readily  pro- 
jected upon  the  stage  cur- 
tain. There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  assembly-room  is 
one  of  the  most  useful 
rooms  of  the  whole  building 
and  should  be  eliminated 
even  though  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  leave  the  studs  and 
joists  showing  with  only  a 
floor  down. 
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ditioes  of  the  Contract 


BY  FRANCIS  W.  GRANT 
The  fourth  of  a  scries  of  articles  discussing  the  code  adopted  by  the  Ainerican  Institute  of  Architects 


IF  PAYMENTS  are  made  on  valuation  of  work  done,  such 
atiplication  shall  be  submitted  at  least  ten  days  before  each 
payment  falls  due.  If  required,  the  contractor  shall,  be- 
fore the  first  affplication,  submit  to  the  architect  a  schedule 
of  values  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  work, 
aggregating^  the  total 
sum  of  the  contract, 
divided  so  as  to  facili- 
tate payments  to  sub- 
contractors in  accord- 
ance with  Article  44 
(e)  made  out  in  such 
form  as  the  architect 
may  direct  and.  if  re- 
quired, supported  by 
evidence  as  to  its  cor- 
rectness. This  sched- 
ule, when  approved  by 
the  architect,  shall  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  cer- 
tificates of  payment. 
unless  it  be  found  to 
be  in  error.  In  ap- 
plying for  payments, 
the  contractor  shall 
submit  a  statement 
based  upon  this  sched- 
ule and.  if  required, 
itemiced  in  such  form 
as  the  architect  may 
direct,  sho'iving  his 
right  to  the  payment 
claimed. 

This  clause  attempts 
to  cover  two  subjects  ouly  one  of  which,  and  that  by  far 
the  least  important,  being  suggested  by  the  title.  All  that 
portion  referring  to  application  for  payments  belongs  under 
the  caption  "Payments"  and  the  remainder  would  then  be 
more  appropriately  labeled  "Schedule  of  Unit  Prices"  or 
"Schedule  of  Values." 

The  scheflule  of  prices  should  either  be  re(|uired  or  not  re- 
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quired  and  the  clause  should  be  explicit  on  the  subject,  not 
subject  to  determination  by  some  unnamed  person  at  sonic 
unmentioned  time. 

Article  27.     CERTIFICATES     AXD     PAYMENTS.     If 

the  contractor  has 
made  application  as 
above,  the  architect 
shall,  not  later  than 
the  date  when  each 
payment  falls  due.  is- 
sue to  the  contractor  a 
certificate  for  such 
amount  as  he  decides 
to  be  properly  due. 

No  certificate  issued 
nor  payment  made  to 
the  contractor,  nor  par- 
tial or  entire  use  or  oc- 
cupancy of  the  work 
bx  the  owner  shall  be 
an  acceptance  of  any 
z^'ork  or  materials  not 
in  accordance  with  this 
contract.  The  making 
and  acceptance  of  the 
final  payment  shall 
constitute  a  waiver  of 
all  da  i  m  s  by  the 
o'a'ner.  otherwise  than 
under  Articles  l(i  and 
39  of  these  conditions 
or  under  requirement 
of  the  specifications. 
and  of  all  claims  by 
the  contractor,  e.vcept 
those  previously  made  and  still  unsettled. 

Should  the  owner  fail  to  pay  the  sum  named  in  any  certifi- 
cate of  the  architect  or  in  any  award  by  arbitration,  upon 
demand  when  due.  the  contractor  shall  receive,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  named  in  the  certificate,  interest  thereon  at  the 
legal  rate  in  force  at  the  place  of  building. 
(  To  be  continued) 
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GENERAL  VIEW  FROM  STREET 
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MAIN  HALL 
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BY  ERNEST  E.  WALKER,  A.  B ,  M. 
Landscape  Architect,  Portlatid 


L,  A, 


AMONG  the 
m  o  n  uments 
marking  the 
progress  o  f 
civilization  through- 
out the  ages,  uni- 
versities will  ever 
stantJ  conspicuous. 
Gathered  here  are 
the  forces  which 
move  humanity  and 
make  history,  the 
powers  that  fit  new 
thoughts  to  new 
conditions,  which 
help  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  man,  to  re- 
fine his  tastes,  en- 
large his  ideas  and 
enrich  his  interests. 
Here  is  a  vitalizing 
food  for  men  and 
women  of  reflection, 
and  of  action,  a 
wealth  of  stored  ex- 
periences  which 
come  to  us  as  an 
inheritance  of  the 
past  and  a  promise 
of  the  future.  Men 
are  flashes  of 
thought,  which 
come  and  go ;  re- 
sults alone  remain. 
Well  designed 
and  constructed 
grounds  have  col- 
ored every  dream  of 
future  life,  and  the 
hope  of  happiness  in 

this,  and  he  who  can  make  them  more  beautiful,  has  helped 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  religion,  poetry  and  love,  for  in 
truth  such  are  a  state,  national  and  world  possession,  and  the 
builder  like  a  great  poet  who  has  influenced  the  life  of  thou- 
santls,  putting  them  in  touch  with  the  greatness  of  the  past. 
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development  and  en- 
largement of  educa- 
tional institutions, 
very  little  systematic 
attempt  has  been 
made  toward  the 
marshalling  of  fun- 
damental principles 
which  might  be  of 
suggestive  value,  al- 
though experience 
has  been  accumulat- 
ing for  centuries 
which  might  serve 
as  a  warning  and 
guide  in  developing 
these  institutions, 
many  of  them  to  be 
the  important  col- 
leges and  universi- 
ties of  tomorrow. 
To  cure,  is  the  way 
of  the  past,  to  pre- 
vent, the  divine 
voice  of  the  future. 
Some  fundamen- 
tal principles  on 
which  all  harmoni- 
ous lanrlscape  de- 
velopment for  col- 
leges must  proceed, 
and  each  of  such 
vast  importance  as 
to  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate lecture.  Among 
these  are : 

(  1 )  The  conveni- 
ent location,  group- 
ing and  adjustment 
of  buildings  to  the 
The    Preservation    and 


lifting  their  thoughts 
revealing  to  them 
the  light  of  their 
own  soul,  opening 
their  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world. 
Of  the  important 
problems  which  oc- 
cupy the  minds  of 
men,  there  are  pre- 
e  m  i  n  e  n  t  guiding 
principles,  which 
control  all  other  de- 
tails, and  of  exceed- 
ing importance  are 
these  in  the  group- 
ing of  buildings  and 
a  r  r  a  n  g  e  ment  of 
grounds  for  colleges 
and  u  n  i  V  e  r  s  ities, 
where  the  qualities 
of  use,  convenience 
and  beauty  count 
for  so  much.  But  I 
unfortunately  in  the 


and    aspirations    to    a    higher    level. 
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contours   of   the   site,   or,    let   us   say. 

Creation  of  the  Site. 

( 'I )   The  adoption  of  an  appropriate  ideal  of  development, 

or,  briefly,  A  Far-Sighted  General  Plan. 

(3)   A  Style  of  Architecture  harmonious  with  situation  and 

topography  which  shall  adetiuately  express  a  seat  of  learning 

and  embody  the 
most  ripened  schol- 
arship. 

First,  then.  Pres- 
ervation and  Crea- 
tion of  the  Site.  A 
guiding  principle 
anil  one  having  a 
very  direct  bearing 
on  convenience  and 
economy  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  adjusting 
the  plan  to  the  con- 
tours of  the  site, 
securing  easy  gradi- 
ents, and  the  local 
expression  and  per- 
fect harmony,  which 
d  u  e  consideration 
for  the  configura- 
tion of  the  site  al- 
ways reflects.  To 
obtain  the  highest 
results     will     entail 
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careful  acquaintance  and  >tuily  of 
the  site,  united  with  patience  and 
an  instinctive  feeHng  for  huid- 
scape  design.  It  is  necessary  to 
grasp  the  contiguration  of  the 
site  as  a  whole,  antl  to  catch  the 
atniosphere  and  traditions  of  the 
district  with  inherent  artistic  per- 
ception, or  even  the  rarer  re- 
sponse of  poetic  grace.  The  first 
practical  object  in  view  is  the  de- 
vising of  means  by  which  altera- 
tions and  improvements  may  be 
carried  out  without  demolition  of 
old  buildings  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations, or  the  obliteration  of 
the  characteristic  natural  features 
of  the  site. 

The  landscape  architect,  if  he 
is  a  worthy  member  of  the  ar- 
tistic profession,  will  start  from 
the  topographic  individuality  of 
the  site,  as  a  guiding  element  in 
his  plan  of  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  buildings,  and  in  like 
manner  he  will  note  the  position 
and  character  of  all  objects  of 
natural  and  historic  interest 
within  the  scope  of  operation,  as 
so  many  generating  points  round 
which  his  ultimate  scheme  of  de- 
velopment will  crystallize,  or  the 
perfect  orchestration,  shall  we  call 
it,  of  Nature,  Art  and  Science. 
And  no  amount  of  brilliancy  or 
richness  expended  upon  parts  will 
atone  for  lack  of  range  and  power 
to  grasp  the  fundamental  relations 
of  the  problem,  and  this  suggests 
in  logical  sequence  the  next  broad 
principle  on  which  all  harmonious 
development  must  proceed,  and 
the  second  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  paper. 

Namely.  A  Far-Sighted  Gen- 
eral Plan,  not  one  that  is  fixed 
and  immutable  nor  yet  one  that 
is  vascillating.  but  one  that  is  con- 
stantly adjusted  and  brought  up- 
to-date  as  new  lights  are  thrown 
upon  the  future  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  university,  so  that  it 
shall  at  all  times  represent  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  period  as 
to  the  best  aims,  all  things  con- 
sidered, for  the  college  to  keep 
before  it.  It  is  entirely  practic- 
able to  plan  buildings  and 
grounds  so  as  to  properly  provide 
for  the  future. 

The  greatest  neglect  is  the 
failure  consistently  to  use  art  and 
skill  and  foresight  to  remodel 
existing  conditions  and  properly 
provide  for  the  future.  The  in- 
ception of  great  planning  of 
buildings  and  grounds  in  this 
country  was  in  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago.  The  beauty  of  its 
orderlv  arrangement  of  buildings 
and  grounds  made  a  profound 
and  lasting  impression,  and  the 
success  which  the  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect and  Supervising  .Architect 
achieved  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
demonstrated  the  practical  neces- 
sity   of    a    Far-Sighted     General 
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Plan.  And  of  the  im- 
portant principles  here 
embodied,  .none  is  of 
o-reater  value  than  the 
advantage  of  planning 
extensive  buildings  and 
grounds  as  one  far- 
sighted  harmonious 
whole,  nor  have  colleges 
failed  to  appreciate  or 
profit  thereby. 

But    the     question     al- 
ways arises  when  a  given 
university    is    under    con- 
sideration,      whether       it 
would   be   wisest   to   limit 
suggestions      to      present 
available    means,    or,    on 
the   other  hand,   to   work 
out    and    diagram    what- 
ever   a    sane    imagination 
suggests.     If  the  first  be 
our   limit,  our   work   will 
be    tame    and    ineffectual 
and  will  not  arouse  that 
enthusiasm  without  which 
nothing    worth    while    is 
ever    accomplished,    it    is 
doubtful    if    the    meager 
things    proposed    will    be 
carried  into  efTect.     Such 
is    humanity:     We     may 
expect    support     from     a 
great       cause,       whereas, 
mankind  will  slip  quietly 
away     from    the    merely 
obvious      and      common- 
place.    Not   that   the   ob- 
vious   and    commonplace 
are   to   be   neglected,    far 
from    it;    but    to    realize 
them   we   must   seek    for 
more.     Moreover,      there 
is  the  other  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  question,  name- 
ly, the  one  that  has  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  man's 
knowledge,    of    his    per- 
ceptions,  and,   finally,   of 
his  desires.     Our  pace  of 
development    having    im- 
mensely accelerated,  com- 
ing generations  are  going 
to    demand    and    get    re- 
sults  that   would   stagger 
us.    The  college  can  make 
its  strongest  appeal  to  its 
.students,  alumni,  and  the 
public    by    setting   before 
them  a  tangible  vision  of 
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the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  a  great  seat  of  learn- 
ing, and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished best  by  A 
Far-Sighted  General 
Plan,  showing  a  great 
goal  towards  which  the 
college  may  gradually 
work  as  ojiportunity  and 
finance  permit.  This  ap- 
propriate ideal  pictorially 
presented  will  show  sites 
for  future  buildings  and 
orderly  arrangement  of 
grounds,  so  that  when 
the  need  for  a  new  build- 
ing arises  it  may  be  pos- 
sible at  once  to  select  a 
site  upon  which  it  may 
be  erected  where  it  will 
not  interfere  with  exist- 
ing buildings  and  land- 
scape development,  but 
will  contribute  to  the 
completion  of  the  entire 
plan.  If  from  the  out- 
set a  process  of  harmoni- 
ous development  be  fol- 
1  o  w  e  d  each  additional 
building  will  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  group  as  a 
whole,  and  perhaps  en- 
courage a  hesitating  of- 
ficial to  carry  the  develop- 
ment a  step  farther.  For 
there  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  state,  a  regent,  pro- 
fessor, or  alumnus  of  the 
college  who  will  not  feel 
a  new  incentive  when  he 
thinks  that  he  is  helping 
to  direct  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  and 
grounds  that  are  a  part 
of  the  university  of  the 
future.  Not  a  landscape 
architect  who  will  not 
plan  with  greater  care, 
liecause  of  the  vision. 
And.  in  planning  for  the 
future,  no  great  fore- 
sight is  needed  to  realize 
that  regard  should  be 
had  not  only  for  the 
growth  of  existing  de- 
partments and  schools, 
but  for  the  establishment 
of  entirely  new  educa- 
tional units. 

(  To  be  continued) 
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WE  have  been  requested  by  Architect   lietraiii  (j.  (jood- 
hue,  2   Wc-^t  47th  Street.   Kew   York  City,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Le  Krun  Traveling  Scholar.^^hip,  to  give 
notice  of  the  third  bi-annual   competition   for  the  Le 
Brun  Traveling  Scholarship,  founded  by   Pierre  L.   Le  Brun, 
to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  liiUl.     It  is  open  to  any  architect, 
a    citizen    and    resident 
of    the    L'nited    States, 
between        twenty-three 
and  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  who  is  not,  nor  has 
been    the    beneficiary   of 
any       other       traveling 
scholarship,      and      who 
has    had    at    least    three 
years'       experience      as 
draughtsman     or     prac- 
ticing     architect.       The 
amount  is  $1,000.(1(1,  the 
period    of    the    scholar- 
ship   not    less    than    six 
months. 

Each  competitor  must 
be  nominated  by  a  mem- 
ber of  The  New  York 
Chapter,  A.  L  A.,  who 
shall  certify  in  writing 
that  the  above  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  the 
nominee  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  nominee  is 
deserving  of  the  scholar- 
ship. 

All  persons  who  are 
eligible  and  desire  to 
compete  are  re(|uested 
to  send  their  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Goodhue 
before  Jidy  loth,  191G. 
Applications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  state- 
ment of  residence,  citi- 
zenship, age,  experience 
and  general  qualifica- 
tions and  by  the  neces- 
sary nomination  and 
certification  from  a 
member  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  A.  L  x\. 
Those  not  having  the 
accjuaintance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chapter  may 

avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  any  well  knowii  architect 
who  can  vouch  for  them  to  a  member  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Chapter,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 

Architects  throughout  the  country  are  requested  to  bring 
this  notice  to  the  attention  of  their  eligible  draughtsmen. 

H:  *  *  * 

The  adoption  of  a  prevalent  mode  or  national  style  of 
architecture  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  suppression  of  in- 
dividuality as  claimed  by  some'  writers.  There  have  been, 
at    different    periods,    both    in    this    country    and    abroad,    re- 
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vivals  of  different  styles  and  schools  of  architecture.  During 
these  times  there  has  evolved  the  work  of  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  architects  and,  surely,  it  cannot  be  said  lli.it  the  in- 
dividuality of  their  efforts  was  in  any  manner  stilled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natiu-al  growth  and  development  of 
a  certain  style  in  architecture  is  (|uile  a])t  to  invite  exaggera- 
tion and  eccentricity,  by 
dejjarture  from  the  es- 
tablished mode  in  an  ef- 
fort to  attain  individual- 
ity. Certain  writers  have 
advanced  the  claim  that 
individuality  is  jjroduc- 
tive  of  collectivism. 
These  writers  say  that 
true  individuality  leads 
to  mutual  sympathy  and 
true  union,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  the  possible 
correctness  of  other 
men's  views  and  works, 
while  different  from 
one's  own,  easily  dis- 
closes the  existence,  uni- 
versally, of  a  creative 
spirit  widely  varying 
and  represented  through 
a   variety  of  medium. 

.\  toleration  of  the 
thought  and  action  of 
others  provokes  true 
union  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy, but  if  we  do  not 
Ijlace  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  egoistical 
superiority  we  must 
grant  sincerity  to  their 
thought  and  action. 

lndivi<lua!ity  is  a  sub- 
c  o  n  s  cious  expression 
and  intense  desire.  To 
give  evidence  of  indi- 
viduality is  generally 
prompted  by  an  egois- 
tical feeling  of  superior- 
itv  or  a  craving  for  dis- 
tinction. This  may  re- 
sult in  notoriety,  but 
more  generally  does  not 
add  to  the  popularity  of 
the  architect  nor  the 
creator. 
True  individuality  is  expressed  not  because  it  is  different 
from  other  men's  methods,  but  because  it  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
tention to  do  what  is  right. 


.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Seattle  .Architectural  Club 
held  in  May.  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year: 
J.  Lister  Holmes,  president :  .\rthur  Dysart.  vice-president ; 
\'.  D.  Westbrook,  secretary ;  George  \\'.  Huey,  treasurer. 
Headquarters  of  the  club  are  now  at   1202  Marion  Street. 
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Of  great  importance  are  tlie  entrances  and  the  hallways.  The  main 
entrance  naturally  being  the  central  feature  of  the  building,  opens 
into  tlie  large  main  corridor  which  divides  into  two  smaller  corridors 
leading  to  the  rear  entrances  from  the  boys'  and  girls'  playgrounds. 
In  addition  to  these  entrances  are  two  exits  into  the  open-air  play- 
rooms so  in  case  of  a  sudden  panic  it  would  be  possible  for  the  whole 
building  to  empty  in  all  directions.  Wide,  commodious  halls  are  of 
particular  advantage  for  assembling  and  marching,  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  making  a  waste  of  floor  space  in  halls  and  corridors 
entirely  too  large,  however  it  is  always  better  to  have  them  a  little 
too  large  than  on  too  small  a  scale. 

Floors  of  corridors  and  class  rooms  should  be  double,  the  hrst,  or 
under-floor,  of  inch  Oregon  pine  laid  in  a  diagonal  manner,  and  the 
upper  Hoor  of  maple,  or  next  best,  vertical  grained  Oregon  pine,  well 
laid,  nailed  and  top  smootlied.  The  proper  laying  of  floors  is  of  much 
importance  as  the  best  of  material  poorly  laid  will  give  a  most 
unsatisfactory  result.  The  floors  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  are 
white  ceramic  tile  set  in  cement.  This  costs  but  little  more  than 
librestone  or  cement  finish  and  is  so  nuicli  better,  both  in  appearance 
and  sanitary  consideration,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  money.  A  tile 
base  with  cove  corners  extend  up  on  the  walls  for  about  one  foot, 
meeting  the  wooden  wainscoting  above  it. 

Plumbing  is  of  the  best,  witli  separate  partitions  for  the  toilets  with 
doors  and  partitions  at  least  ten  inches  off  the  floor,  held  rigid  by 
means  of  metal  piping  securely  fastened.  Drinking  fountains  are 
provided  in  each  open-air  playroom  and  in  main  corridor.  The 
teachers'  room  is  provided  with  a  separate  toilet  room  with  lavatory 
and  running  water,  being  of  special  value  in  case  a  pupil  is  hurt 
playing  or  is  taken  suddenly  sick.  This  room  is  also  provided  with 
a  medicine  locker  containing  some  medical  supplies,  bandages,  etc., 
for  cases  of  emergency. 

Heating  is  one  of  the  problems  in  the  small  schools  where  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  install  a  furnace  with  forced  draft.  In  the 
one-story  building  spread  over  considerable  ground  area  the  hot  air 
gravity  system  is  also  practically  impossible,  the  former  type  on 
account  of  installation,  cost  of  operating,  and  the  latter  system  on 
account  of  its  unreliability  of  operation  as  well  as  the  cost  of  keeping 
up  fires  and  a  janitor  to  look  after  it  most  of  the  time.  The  heaters 
that  have  been  the  most  satisfactory  are  what  is  known  as  the  jacketed 
furnaces  with  open  top,  placed  and  giving  direct  radiation  in  the 
room.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  is  brought  in  from  the  outside  under 
the  building,  passing  up  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  under  the  furnace 
proper,  spreading  around  and  over  the  hot  surfaces  as  it  moves 
upward.  While  the  air  is  still  warm  it  spreads  over  the  upper  portion 
(Coiilinucd  on  fage  340) 
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Continiietj  from  page  339 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  class  rooms  can  be  made  virtually  into 
open  air  rooms,  as  six  large  windows  extending  to  the  floor  can  be 
entirely  opened,  making  practically  the  entire  side  of  the  room  open. 
Each  class  room  is  finished  with  wainscoted  base  under  the  black- 
board, and  above  the  blackboard  is  a  panel  of  wood  with  molded  cap. 
riiis  i)anel  is  suitable  space  for  tacking  up  tiraw'ings  and  papers. 
Three  feet  above  is  a  regular  picture  mold  for  permanent  picture 
lianging.  Class  rooms  are  about  12  feet  6  inches  to  13  feet  in  height 
with  window-s  coming  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Blackboards  are  of  good 
slate,  and  good  slate  means  freedom  from  scales,  flint  and  other 
defects,  of  smooth  even  surface,  tight  joints,  well  set  and  of  uniform 
color.  While  there  are  several  kinds  of  blackl)oard  on  the  market, 
which  some  of  the  firms  say  are  better  than  the  slate,  from  experience, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  good  slate  excels  all  others.  It 
costs  more,  but  is  worth   more. 

In  regard  to  tlie  structure,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for 
one-story  building,  and  this  type  of  building  has  many  things  in  its 
favor.  The  long,  low  plastered  buildings  with  red  tile  or  broken  brick 
roof  of  Si)anish  mission  architecture  seem  to  lie  appropriate  in  every 
place,  and  can  he  built  more  easily,  more  durably,  and  better  for  less 
money  than  any  other  style.  .^  strong  wooden  frame  on  good  con- 
crete foundations,  the  frame  sheathed  with  Oregon  pine  or  Douglas  fir 
covered  with  waterproof  jiaper,  and  then  a  lirst-class  job  of  cement 
plaster  on  galvanizeil  lath,  makes  a  durable  exterior  wall  for  ininimum 
cost.  The  patent  plaster  known  as  Kellastone  is  better  yet  than 
cement.  The  writer  and  a  school  board  interested  in  selecting  a  good 
exterior  plaster,  visited  more  than  a  dozen  buildings  of  the  patent 
plaster  exterior,  finding  them  all  in  good  condition,  while  several 
cement  exteriors  were  in  bad  condition.  Cement,  while  an  excellent 
material,  requires  more  careful  handling  than  it  usually  gets,  despite 
precautions  of  good,  capable  architects   and  conscientious   contractors. 

The  roof  is  of  rather  flat  construction,  well  supported,  and  braced 
to  prevent  sagging,  composed  of  inch  Oregon  pine  sheathing  not  over 
eight  inches  wide,  well  nailed.  The  best  covering  at  the  minimum 
cost  perhaps  is  five-ply  of  15-pound  saturated  felt,  well  cemented 
together,  and  then  finished  with  a  heavy  coat  of  asphaltum,  covered 
with  small  broken  pieces  of  pressed  brick.  There  arc  many  kinds  of 
roofing  material  on  the  market  of  excellent  quality,  and  some  of 
higher  grades  than  of  the  roof  described,  but  for  actual  wear  and 
tear,  this  compares  favorably  with  any  type. 
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The  appreciation  of  work  well  done,  and  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  plan 
and  supervise  the  building  of  the  elaborate  home  of  today,  amply  compensates  you  for 
those  added  hours  of  labor,  attending  to  the  details  that  many  would  think  too  trivial 
to  bother  about. 

But  no  matter  how  much  added  effort  you  put  upon  your  work,  if  the  manufacturer  fails 
to  do  his  part,  your  labor  has  been  for  naught.  You  are  not  likely  to  get  any  of  the 
future  work  of  your  client's  friends. 

We  are  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  do  our  part.  You  will  never  have  to 
wait  for  delayed  transcontinental  shipments.  'pacific'  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  made  here 
on  the  Coast.  There  never  will  be  any  question  asked  about  an  unsatisfactory  fixture. 
It  will  be  replaced  immediately.  All  the  "^acifw"  line  is  guaranteed  forever  against  any 
defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Such  co-operation  insures  satisfied  clients. 


PLUMBING    FIXTURES 


SHOtfROOM 
67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


it 
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THE  need  of  Sanitary  Bubbling  Fountains  is  apparent  to 
every  observing  person,  but  a  great  many  have  hesitated 
to  install  them  because  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the 
water  "spurting"  when  first  turned  on.  due  to  back  pressure. 
This  serious  defect  has  been  entirely  overcome  in  the  Ore- 
brass  Bubbling  Cups  and  Fountains.  "Spurting"  is  positively 
prevented,  and  when  equipped  with  our  non-"squirting"  de- 
vice, squirting  the  water  about  by  placing  the  hand  over  cup  is 
made  absolutely  impossible. 

Orebrass  Cups  and  I^'ountains  meet  every  sanitary  require- 
ment and  are  very  highly  recommended  by  the  State  Medical 
Board  and  adopted  by  many  public  schools,  parks,  institutions, 
etc.  Over  400  are  now  installed  in  the  public  schools  of  Port- 
land. 

When  the  working  lever  is  depressed  the  valve  is  opened, 
permitting  the  water  to  enter  the  small  holes  in  the  valve  tube ; 


flowing  upward,  it  is  projected  laterally  into  the  main  cham- 
ber, and  must  fill  this  chamber  before  it  can  flow  through  the 
openings.  The  back  pressure  being  thus  diffused,  "spurting" 
is  rendered  impossible. 

The  water  Hows  out  through  the  six  small  openings  in  the 
rim  and  one  large  one  in  the  center,  forming  a  large  cone- 
shaped  bubble,  ]jreventing  the  user  from  sucking  or  the  lips 
coming  in  contact  with  any  dry  portion  of  the  cup. 

Should  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  cup  in  an  attempt  to 
"squirt"  water  about,  the  water  is  forced  into  the  non-squirt 
tubes,  through  which  it  is  carried  into  the  drain.  This  is  a 
valuable  feature  where  cup  is  used  largely  by  children. 

Orebrass  Cups  are  indestructible ;  they  are  made  of  cast 
bronze,  highly  polished  and  heavily  nickel  plated.  Ground 
metal  valve  and  seat.  Lever  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
valve  and  cannot  displace  or  affect  it  if  bent  or  broken. 

When  installing  Orebrass  Drinking  Cups  or  Drinking  Foun- 
tains it  is  necessary  that  they  be  set  perfectly  level.  Lead  or 
other  material  used  for  pipe  joints  will  obstruct  any  cup  or 
fountain,  and  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  getting  this 
preparation  into  the  working  parts.  Turn  down  the  regulat- 
ing screw  to  the  seat  before  the  water  is  turned  on.  Open 
service  cock  to  full  flow,  then  regulate  bubble. 

To  adjust  size  of  bubble,  insert  small  screwdriver  through 
center  opening  in  cup  and  adjustment  can  readily  be  made  to 
any  pressure  desired  without  stopping  flow  of  water  or  remov- 
ing any  of  the  parts,  .\lvvays  regulate  flow  at  the  cup. 
Never  reduce  at  service  cock.  Water  may  be  shut  ofif  at 
each  cup. 


|lllllillllillllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIi;illlllillllll!l|i|tt 

I  Simplex  Windows 

I  Now  in  use  in  over 

I  six  hundred  schools 


They  make  open  air  class-rooms,  healtful 
homes,  cheerful  offices 

Installed  and  now  in  use  in  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  buildings 

No  weights  or  cords.       Reverse  for  cleaning 

Manufactured    in    both    wood    and    metal 
Both  standard  and  casement 

Perfect  Screens—strong  and  durable 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


The  Simplex  Window  Co.  | 

525  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO    | 

l|lillllllllllllllllllllllillllWllli!|illlllllllllll|l|||||l|!!l{lillliiil^ 


TRADE  OREBRASS  ^lAK*^ 

Bubbling  Cups  &-  Drinking 
Fountains 


DESIGNED   AND   MANUFACTURED 


BY 

OREGON  BRASS  WORKS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Atlas-White    is   a    true    Portland    Cement    of    the    same    strength    and 

uniform  quality  as  grey  Atlas  Cement,  but  is  pure  white.      It  makes  a 

pure  white  mortar  for  pointing  and  setting  that  will  not  stain  hrick, 

stone  or  tile. 

Atlas-White,  when  tinted  with  mineral  color  pigments,  makes  possible 

the  warm  mellow  buffs  and   creams  so  much  desired   for  harmonious 

color  effects  in  stucco  work. 

Send   for    information    about    Atlas-White    and    our    new    monograph, 

"Early  Stucco  Houses",  which  describes  and  illustrates  many  charming 

pre-revolutionary   homes,  and   contains  a  convenient    guide   to   Stucco 

Specifications. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago        30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis        Minneapolis       Des  Moines       Philadelphia        Boston       Dayton 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of  Atlas -White: 

Santa  Ciuz  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco  Howard  Company Oakland,   Cal. 

United  Materials  Company       .       San  Francisco  Consolidated  Supply  Co.    .    Spokane.  Wash. 

Pacific  Portland  Cement  Co.     .     San  Francisco  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Oro  Grande  Lime  &  Stone  Co.,       Los  Angeles  .1.  McCraken  Co.         .       .        Portland,  Ore. 

Evans,    Coleman    &    Evans,    Vancouver  and   Victoria,   B.   C. 


f:y--; 
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ATLAS 


/#  WHITE  «N 

lATLASi 

\     CEMENT     A 


WHITE 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago : 

Send  me  Monograph  on  "Early  Stucco  Houses  in  America"  and  guide  to  Stucco  Specifications. 

Name —  Address 
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RU5SWIN 


JOOST  BROS. 

SAN     FKANCISCO      AGENTS 

New  Location 

1053   MAKKET   STKEET 

OPPOSITE      JONES      STKEET 
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Great  Western  Potteries 

CLOSETS 

"\  A  rE  offer  for  tlie  couslcleratioii  of  tke  Architects  of  tlie 
United  States  a  line  of  Closets  wkick  we  believe 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  design,  cp-ialitij  and  duratilitu. 
"Standard"  Closets  are  bviilt  witli  tlie  same  tLorougk- 
ness  and  care  tbat  are  characteristic  of  all  "cSitandafd" 
kigk  grade   plumbing  fixtures. 


JUr-"— ILj 

cina 

55? 


X 
X 

I 
I 
I 
I 


"Standard"  DtVORO  Closet,  $40.00 


"(^tattdard"  Vitrite  China  Closets  are  the  product  of  our 
Great  Western  Potteries  at  Kokonio,  Indiana,  and  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  These  Potteries,  which  became  a  part  of  the 
'Sitandard"  organization  in  1912  were  long  famous  for 
the  superior  quahtij  of  their  ware.  The  name  Great 
Western  Potteries  is  a  guarantee  of  qualitvj  to  leading 
Architects  evenj where.  You  can  specilij  "^taudafd 
Great  Western  Potteries  Closets  with  the  assxurance  of 
satisfaction  which  the  combined   name  carries. 


"^tattdard"  EXPULSO  Closet,  $30,00 

Become  better  accjuaiuted  with  "^tattdard"  Closets.  AU 
"<$\atldard"  Showrooms  display  them.  In  maiuj  Showrooms 
thei3  are  displaijed  under  water.  "Standard"  Service  men 
are  equipped  to  explain  their  merits.  If  ijou  have  no 
"^tattdard"    Closet    catalogue    kindKj    write    for   a    copvj. 

Standard  .Sanitary  1T>fe.  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Rialto     Building 


LOS    ANGELES 

Mesquit   at    E.  Seventh 


"Standard"  <^ectcr  Closet,  $20.00 


Illilillilillllllllllllllllllllilll 
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I  Modern  Apartments 

H  James  Walsh,  Owner  and  Contractor 

B  Geary  St.  and  15th  Ave. 

H  San  Francisco 

3  Equipped  with 

I    Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors 
I      Adjustable  Hangers  and 
I  Patented  Frames 


Pitcher  Disappearing  Doors  installed  in 
51/2  inch  partitions.  No  extra  thickness 
of  wall  required.  Specify  Sliding  Doors 
in  place  of  Swinging  Doors. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY  | 

Fifth  and  Bryant  Streets  ::  ::  San  Francisco  | 

llllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllillljlillllllllllllllllllill 

*  ""^"^7^      q  People  of  taste  and  refinement  are  beginning  to 
"^      realize  that  a  Pipe  Organ  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  music  room. 


QA  unique  and  original  way  of 
placing  a  Pipe  Organ  in  the 
music  room  \A/ithout  pipes  being 
exposed. 


(f  For  full  information  and  specifications,  write  j 

EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY  | 

975  Market  Street  '         '  San  Francisco  J 

Agents  California  Organ  Company  | 


MUSIC  ROOM  IN  THE   HOME  OF  F    E.  ENGSTRUM,   LOS    ANGELES. 
F.  A.  BROWN.  ARCHITECT 
Organ  Pipes  concealed  behind  tapestry.     Console  placed  near  window. 


HniB 
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Target  and  Arrow''  Roofing  Tin 


ST.  LEO'S  SCHOOL,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


C.  FRANK  MAHON.  ARCHITECT 


This  Building  is  Roofed  with  I  C  "TARGET  AND  ARROW"  Flat  Seam 

For  service  and  adaptability  to  school  buildings  where  fire-proofing  is  essential,  tin  roofing  can  be  applied  flat  seam, 
standing  seam,  or  over  wood  strips,  producing  heavy  ribbed  effects  which  demonstrate  its  many  uses  for  public  service. 


"TARGET  AND  ARROW"  roofing  tin  is  a  specialty  of  ours,  handeri 
down  from  the  early  days  of  our  business.  In  this  brand  we  have 
preserved  an  old-time  standard  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  present- 
day  architects.  Few  building  materials  have  had  so  thorougli  a 
test  of  time  as  "TARGET  AND  ARROW  roofing  tin.  It  remains 
today  the  same  durable  quality  that  we  have  supplied  to  American 
sheet  metal  workers  for  nearly  a  century.  It  costs  a  little  more 
than  othei-  roofing  tin,  so  you  are  not  likely  to  get  Taylor  gualitv 
if  you  write  a  specification  that  permits  substitution.  "TARGET 
AND  ARROW"  roofing  tin  is  sold  at  a  fixed  resale  price  to  protect 
you  against  any  possibility  of  overcharge  where  called  for  alone.  In 
your  specifications   for  sheet   metal  work   where  roofing  tin   is   re- 


quired, simply  call  for  Taylor's  "TARGET  AND  ARROW"  brand, 
to  be  laid  in  accordance  with  the  standard  working  specifications 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Contractors.  With  a 
responsible  roofing-  contractor,  such  a  specification  will  secure  you 
tin  roofing  work  of  the  standard  that  has  made  tlu-  old-time  roofing 
tin  a  watchword  for  durability  and  all-round  satisfaction  and 
service.  We  furnish  upon  request  copies  of  this  standard  tin  roofing 
specification  form,  also  some  instructive  literature  telling  about  this 
old-time  product.  Our  catalogue  is  in  Sweet's,  and  our  working 
drawings,  showing  ribbed  tin  roofing,  are  included  in  the  portfoiio 
of  "Service  Sheets"  issued  by  the  Architectural  Service  Corporation 
of  Philadelphia. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SEATTLE  AND  PORTLAND 
Sold  through  all  leading  jobbers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  direct  from  warehouse  stock. 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO.  J.  A.  DRUMMOND 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Established  in  Philadelphia  in  1810 


Pacific  Coast  Representative 
245  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Mt.  Diablo 
Cement 

Always  Used  ff  here  Quality  Counts 

Cowell  Santa  Cruz  Lime 


Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement 


Company 


2  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Branches: 

Oakland  Sacramento         San  Jose         Santa  Cruz 

Portland.  Ore.  Tacoma.  Wash. 


Illllllllllllllllllllillllilllllllilllilll 

Northern  Clay  Company 


■iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SAMSON  SPOT  SASH  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS.  BOSTOK.MASS 


■IIIIIIIIIB 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  BUNGALOWS,  APARTMENT    1 
HOUSES  OR  LARGE  RESIDENCES  ■ 


This  little  Taeoma  residence 

HAS   AN   AUTOMATIC   COOLER 


^  It  Eliminates  the  Unsanitary  Ice  Box  as  Well  as  the  Ice  Bill  ^ 

~  IT    SAVES    MONEY.    ROOM,  TIME     J 

AND    TROUBLE  ■ 


■llllllilillilllllllllllllll 


Just  the  water  that  you  ordinarily  use 
first  circulates  through  the  Cooler. 


Automatic  Coaler  Go.  I 


TACOMA,  WASH.  i 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  S 


iiililiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA    COTTA 

Made  to  your  order  in 
color  and  design 

HIGHEST    QUALITY 


I     AUBURN,      WASHINGTON    | 


Low  Pressure  Crude  Oil 
Equipment 

-  but  how  Serviceable 


Burning 


Not  how  Cheap 

Some  oil  burner  manufacturers  install  outfits  that 
operate  as  high  as  3,400  r.  p.  m.,  and  if  they  are 
worn  out  as  soon  as  the  maker's  guarantee  expires, 
"it's  up  to  you."  Why  have  high  speed  machinery? 
Johnson  Systems  give  long  satisfaction. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON   CO. 

1337  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 

Agents   in   the  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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I  Draughtsmen's  Blouses  | 

=  A   specially    designed    studio  and  office  robe,  made  of  well*  g 

^  wearing  material,  washable,  of  a  serviceable  buff  shade,  offer-  ^ 

^  ing   a   complete   protection  of  clothes   from   wear  and  tear.  g 

=  Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  ^ 


E.  Falkenhainer 

25  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Spet 


al  discountt)  in  lols  of  one  dozen  or  more 


Sivle  A,  SI. 50 


Style  B.  82.00 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 
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FORM  WORK-- a  rental  proposition 

Eliminate  the  timber  waste  pile 

Meyer  Steelforms  are  heavy  molds,  removahlv  and  re-usftl  in  suv- 
eessive  floors.  Handled  on  rental  liasis.  thfy  efici-t  niaxinnim  fr<jn- 
omy  in  form  work.      Only  a  rental  charge  instcail  of  a  purchase  price 


|{illliiill[|iiiililiilllilllllliilllilllllllilillilllillillililiilli[|||illiiiil^ 


^  STELLFUKMS    READY   FOR    CONCRETE  g 

=  We  place  and  remove  Steelforms,  prepare  complete  concrete  details,  g 

=  furnish  and  install  reinforcing  steel-  metal  lath  for  ceilings,  parti-  ^ 

=  tions.etc.  Large  stocks  of  Sleelfonns  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  g 

=  Ask  for  our  Handbook  of  Meyer  Steelform   Construction  g 

i  Concrete  Engineering  Company  | 


433  Riallo  Bnihiing 
San  Francisco 


737-8  H.  W.  Hcllman  Building 
Los  Angeles 


/Veusfadf  Residence,   Altadena.  ^= 

Elmer  Cray,  Architect.  g 

Building  for  Beauty  | 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete  B 

and  stucco,  you    should  know  the  ideal  ■ 

effects  which  are  get-able  with  H 

Bay  State  ^gLnf  Coating  | 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete.  ^ 

It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.     It  doesn't  = 

sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  ^ 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  rveatherproof  ^= 

wall.     Rain  can't  seep  through  thepores.  ^= 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested  ^^ 

this,  the  original   Bay  State  Coating.     We'll   be  glad  to  pass  ^ 

along  what  they  say  of  it.     Write  for  booklet  7.  ^= 

Or,  test  it  yourself — ^ve  will  send  you  a  sample  can   of  the  ^= 

original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  tlie  asking.     Say  what  tint  ^ 

you  prefer.  ^= 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND   &  CO.,  Inc.  g 

Paint  and  Varniah  Makert                                      Boston,  Mats.  g 

Distributing  Agents:  ^= 

James  Hambley  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles :  F.  T.  Crowe  &  ^E 

Co.,  Seattle;  J.   B.   Winstanley  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Jones-Moore  Paint  ^^ 

House,  San  Diego.  ^^ 


lllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllilllllll 


Best  Plaster  for  Buildings 

OF  ALL  CLASSES 


OLYMPIC 

?*  *•  >«'«i  "  '  "       SAN  FRANCISCO 


PAFF  £r  BAUEP, 
ARCHITECTS 


Keene 
Cement  Gauged  Lime  Mortar 

USED   THROUGHOUT 


Non-Corrosive 
Costs  Less       : 


:     More  Sound  Proof 
Better  Workmanship 


American  Keene  Cement  Co. 

""Strongest  Keene  Cement  Known" 

lllllllllllllilllliillllilllillllllllliiilllllllllllilllll^ 


Hauser  Reversible  Window  Co.  i 

PATENTED  OCTOBER  20.  Iil14  W 

<;.  A.  Schuster.  Manager.      Phone  Berkeley  7936-J  ^ 

The  Ideal  Window  | 

Call  operate  any   size   window.     Made   in  g 

wood  and  metal.  g 

Guaranteed  rain  ami  dust  proof.  ^ 

Easily  installed.  = 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  M 

157  MINNA  STREET  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  J 

OFFICE  PHONE    KEARNY  3706  ■ 

illllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllilill 


Inierniciiiiiie 
Thermostat 


Johnson  Service  Co. 


E.ubli.hed  in  18 


The  only  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
handling:  temperature  regulation  exclu- 
sively, with  its  own  corps  of  Skilled 
Mechanics. 

Johnson  Thermostats  are  Standard 


629  I.umbcrniau'a  Bhlg. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1104  Vbile  Blclg. 
SEATTLE.  WASIL 


bOU  Citizen.  Nmional  Bank  Bldg. 

LOS  an(;eles 


119  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


390 


THE     ARCHITECT 


MONP.OE  SCHOOL 
PHOENIX.  ARIZ 


NORMAN  F.  MAKSH,  AKCHITECT 

V    O    WALLINGFORD.  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT 


ROOFED  FRENCH  OR  DIAGONAL  METHOD 
II  JTH 

Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles 

This  roofing  cannot  burn,  as  you  know  it  is  impossible  to  burn  Asbestos  and  Portland  cement,  which  the  AMBLER 
ASBESTOS  SHINGLES  are  made  of  and  nothing  else;  they  greatly  reduce  your  fire  insurance  rates. 
Why  not  pay  for  roofing  once  and  be  done  with  the  eternal   upkeep   expense?      No   paint   required;    they   lie   flat, 
do  not  curl,  split,  crack,  decay  or  rust.     They  are  made  in   Red  and  Gray  color,  do  not  require  heavy  roof  construc- 
tion for  support,  but  will  outlast  the  building. 

Specify  AMBLER  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES.     We  hold  all  patents  for  manufacturing  by  the  "CENTURY"  process, 
the  only  serviceable  and  practical  method,  thereby  avoiding  substitutions. 


Sold  by  the 


Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co. 

Ambler,  Penna..  U.  S.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Plant  Rubber  &  Supply  Co. 
Western  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Miller-Enwright  Co. 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Pacifie  Coast  Representative 

245  MISSION  ST.       ::       SAN  FRANCISCO 
Stock  carried  in  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  COAST  DEALERS 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

California  Cornice  Works 
Waterhouse  &  Price  Co. 
Howe  Bros. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

Kutner-Goldstein  Co. 


SEATTLE  and  TACOMA.  WASH. 

F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co. 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Consolidated  .Snpply  CO. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Gillen-Chambers  Co. 


LARSEN 

CONSTRUCTION 

REPORTS 

Advance  Information  as  to  Construction  and  Engineer* 
ing  work  covering  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE 
ISSUED  DAILY 
INDISPENSIBLE 


CLASSinCATION 


eNalhJEERING 

Waterworks 
Street  Work 
Road  Work 
Sewers 
Irrigation 
OraTnage 
Bridges 
Railroad  Work 
Harbor  work 
Lighting  Systems 
Dredging 
Power  Plants 
Warehouses 
Loft  Buildings 
Apartment  Houset 
Factories 
Hospitals 
School* 


BUILOINQ 

Churches 

Jails 

Theaters 

Flats 

Residences 

Steel  Frame  Buildings 

Brick  Buildings 

Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings 

Frame  Buildings 

Postoffices 

Court  Houses 

Office  Buiidinos 

Banks 

Hotels 

Government  Work 

Light  Houses 

Barracks 


rp  ,    Douglas  2371 
^*'*  Douglas  2372 

560  Misson  Street,  San  Francisco 
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m  SPECIFY 

I    NEPHI  PLASTER  ONLY 

■  IT  MAKES  THE  WALL 


Standard  for  25  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
IntermounTain  West 

HARDWAIX,  FINlsmNG,  CASTING,  ETTC 
NEPHI  PLASTER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SuFnodico Office:  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE,  ISOJeuieSt. 

Telephone  Suiter  6700 

tliiaOBoe:  711  BOSTON  BLDC.,  SALT  LAKE  CTTV.  UTAH 

liiill 


S 
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GUARANTEED  to  meet  Standard  and 

U.  S.  Government  Specifications  for 

first  grade  Portland  Cement. 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company 

ITorfo:  Davenport,  CaL 

Standard  Portland  Cement 
Corporation 


Works:  Napa  Junction,  CaL 


General  Offices: 


Crocker  Building 

liMillliiilllPiilBliiiilillllllllillllllill 


San  Francisco         m 


o!^R^  Vacation 


f*9/     SUNSET 
|06DEN  ASHA5TA 
\     ROUTES 


Trips 


IB 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO. 

PAINT  MAKERS 

151  Potrero  Ave.-SAN  FRANCrSCO-S4  Pine  Street 

Makers  of 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

A  flat  oil  paint  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  Tints, 

that  is  washable;  a  practical  article  for 

walls,  ceilings,  etc,  that  is  most 

economical  and  durable. 

Agency  for 
Tamm  &  Nolan  Co.''8  High  Grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes 

Good*  nude  on  tire  Pkcific  Coeet  for  tbe  oUmattt  of  thia  Coast. 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares  to 

Mountain  and  Seaside 

Resorts 

Monterey  Bay  Points 

Lake  Tahoe 

Sierra  Resorts 

Yosemite 

Lake  County  Resorts 

Shasta  Resorts 

Klamath  Lake  Region 

Crater  Lake 

Los  Angeles  and  Its  Beaches 

San  Diego  and  Its  Exposition 

For  Fares,  Sale  Dates,  Train   Service,  Etc., 
Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 


ai 
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CLIFT  HOTEL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


0(15  Equipment : 
Two  1:1  Electric  Traction  Elevators 


You  Receive  Due  Credit 

Much  of  a  building's  equipment  never  draws  the  per- 
sonal notice  of  owner  or  occupants.  The  architect's 
care  in  selection  is  not  fully  appreciated. 

The  recommendation  of 

OTIS 

ELEVATORS 

is  one  of  the  few  recommendations  certain  to  react 
to  the  architect's  credit,  the  elevator  being  one  of 
every  building's  most  used  and  most  noticed  equip- 
ments. 

The  safety  of  your  client,  your  client's  clients,  and 
of  your  own  reputation  are  best  served  by  your 
recommendation  of  the  "Safety"  elevators, 
Otis  Elevators. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

2300  Stockton  Street  San  Francisco 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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